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Te ſequor, O Graiæ gentis Decus ! inque tuis nunc 
Fixa pedum pono preſſis veſtigia fignis : 

Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem, 
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H 9 M ER is ; univerſally allowed to have had the 
greateſt Invention of any writer whatever. The praiſe 
of ; judgment Virgil | bas juſtly conteſted with him, 
and-others may have theit-pretenſions as to particular 
excellencies; . but his.inyention-remains yet unrivalled, 
Nor is it a wonder if he has ever been acknowledged 
the greateſt of poets, who moſt excelled in chat which 
is che very foundation of poetry. It is the Invention 
that in different degrees diſtinguiſhes all great Ge- 
niuſes: The utmoſt ſtretch. of human ſtudy, learn - 
ing, and induſtry, which maſters every thing beſides, 
ean never attain to this. It furniſhes art with all 
her materials, and, without it, Judgment itſelf can at 
beſt but fen awiſely e For art is only like a prudent 
ſteward that lives on ananaging the riches of Nature. 
Whatever praiſes may be given to works of Jud gment, 
there is not even a ſingle beauty in them but is owing 
to the invention: As in the moſt regular gardens, how- 
ever art may carry the greateſt appearance, there is not 
A 2 a plant 
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a plant or flower but is the gift of Nature. The firſt can 
only reduce the beauties of the latter into a more ob- 
vious figure, which the common eye may better take in, 
and is therefore more entertained with them. And per- 
haps the reaſon why moſt Criticks are inclined to prefer 
A judicious and methodical genius to a great and fruit- 
zul one, is, becauſe they find it eaſier for themſelves 
to purſue their obſervations through an uuiform and 
bounded walk of art, than to comprehend the vaſt and 
various extent of nature. 
Our author's work is a wild Paradiſe, where r we 
cannot ſee all the beauties ſo diſtinctly as in an ordered 
Garden, it is only becauſe the number of them is infi- 
nitely greater. Tis like a copious nurſery, which con- 
tains the feeds and firſt productions of every kind, out 
of which thoſe who followed him have but ſelected 
ſome particular plants, each according to his fancy, 
to cultivate and beautify. If ſome things are too lux- 
uriant, it is owing to the richneſs of the ſoil; and if 
ethers are not arrived to perfection or maturity, it is 
only becauſe they are over-run and oppo by thole 
of a ſtronger nature. | 

It is to the ſtrength of this amazing invention we are 
to attribute that unequal fire and rapture, which is ſo 
forcible in Homer, that no man of a true poetical ſpirit 
is maſter of himſelf while he reads him. What he writes 
is of the moſt animated nature imaginable ; every thing 
moves, every thing lives, and is put in action. If a 
council be called or a battle fought, you are not coldly 
informed of what was ſaid or done, as from a third per- 
fon; the reader 1s hurried out of himſelf by the force 
of the Poet's imagination, and turns in one place to a 
hearer, 
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hearer, in another to a ſpectator. The courſe of his 
verſes reſembles that of the army he deſcribes, 
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They pour along like a fire that feweeps the whole earth 
before it. "Tis however remarkable that his fancy, 
which is every where vigorous, is not diſcovered im- 
mediately at the beginning of his poem in its fulleſt 
ſplendor: It grows in the progreſs boch upon himſelf 
and others, and becomes on fire, like a chariot-wheel, 
dy its own rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, juſt thought, 
correct elocution, poliſhed numbers, may have been 
found in a thouſand; but this poetical fire, this Vivida 
vis animi, in a very few. Even in works where all 
thoſe are imperfect or neglected, this can over- power 
criticiſm, and make us admire even while we diſapprov e. 
Nay, where this appears, though attended with abſur- 
dities, it brightens all the rubbiſh about it, till we ſce 
nothing but its own ſplendor. This Fire is diſcernes! 
in Virgil, but diſterned as thro' a glaſs, reflected from 
Homer, more ſhining than fierce, but every where equal 
and conſtant; In Lucan and Statizs, it burſts out in 
ſudden, ſhort, and interrupted flaſhes : In Milton, it 
glows like a furnace kept up to an uncommon ardor by 
the force of art; In Shakeſpear, it ſtrikes before we 
are aware, like an accidental fire from heaven: But 
in Homer, and in him only, it burns every where line 
ly, and every where irreſiſtibly. | 
T ſhall here endeavour to ſhow, how this vaſt bn: 
vention exerts itſelf in a manner ſuperior to that of 
any Poet, through all the main conſtituent parts of his 
A 3 work, 
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work, as it is the great and peculiar characteriſtick 
which diſtinguiſhes him from all- other authors. 
This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a powerful 
Star, which, in the violence of its courſe; drew all 
things within its vor/ex. It ſeemed. not enough to 
have taken in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 
compaſs of nature; all the inward paſſions and-affec- 
tions of mankind; to ſupply his characters; and all the 
outward” forms and images of; things for his deſcrip- 
tions; but wanting yet an ampler ſphere to expatiate 
in, he opened a new and boundleſs; walk. for his ima- 
gination, and created a world ſor himſelf in the inven- 
tion of Fable. That which: Ariſtotle calls the Soul of 
Poetry, was firſt breathed into it by Hamer. I ſhall 
begin with conſidering him in this part, as it is natu- 
rally the firſt, and J ſpeak of it both as it means the 
deſign of a pbem, and as it is taken for fiction. 
Fable may be divided into the probable, the a/legori- 
cal, and the marveilous. The probable fable is the re- 
.cital of ſueh actions as though they dd not happen, yet 
might, in the common courſe of Nature: Or of ſuch 
23, though they did, become fables by the additional 
e piſodes and manner of telling them. Of this ſort is 
the main ſtory of an Epic poem, the return of Ulyſſes, 
the ſettlement of the Trojans in Italy, or the like. That 
ef the [had is the anger of Achilles, the moſt ſhort and 
_ .Fngle ſubject chat ever was choſen, by any Poet. . Yet 
this he has ſupplied with a aſter, variety of incidents 
and events, and crouded with a greater number of coun- 
cils, ſpeeches, battles, aud-epiſades of all kinds, than 
re to be found even in thoſe poems whole 1chemes are 
7 of 
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of the utmoſt latitude and irregularity. The action is 
Hurried on with the moſt vehement ſpirit, and its whole 
duration employs not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, for - 
want of ſo warm a genius, aided himſelſ by taking in a 
more extenfive ſubject, as well as a greater length of 
time, and contracting the deſign of both Homer's poems 
into one, which is yet but a fourth part as large as his. 
The other Epic Poets have uſed the ſame practice, but. 
generally carried it on ſo far as to ſuperinduce a multis 
plicity of fables, deſtroy the unity of the action, and loſe 
their readers in an unreaſonable length of time. Nor is 
it only in the main deſign that they have been unable to 
add to his invention, but they have followed him in 
every epiſode and part of ſtory. If he has given a regu- 
lar catalogue of an army, they all draw up their forces 
in the ſame order. If he has funeral games for Patreclus, . 
Virgil has the ſame for Anchiſes,. and Statius (rather 
than omit them) deſtroys the unity of his action ſor thoſe 
of Archemoras. If Ulyfesvidat the ſhades, ETneas of Vir- 
gil and Scipio of Silius are ſent after him. If he be de- 
tained: from his return by the allurements of Calypfo, ſo 
is Mineas by Dido, and Rinalds by Armida. If Achilles 
be abſent from the army on the ſcore of a quarrel thro” 
half the poem. Rinallo muſt abſent himſelf juſt as 
long on the like account. If he gives his hero a ſuit of 
celeſtial armour, Virgil and Tafſo make the ſame pre- 
ſent to theirs. Virgil has not only obſerved this cloſe 
imitation of Hamer, but where he had not led the way 
ſupplied the want from other Greek authors. Thus the 
ſtory of Sinon and the taking of Troy was copied (ſays 
Macrobius ) almoſt word for word-from Pi/anger, as the 
loves of Dido and Ancas are taken from thoſe of 
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Medea and Juen in Apollonius, and n ochers in 


the ſame manner. | 
To proceed to the allegericat fable. 11 we reflect up 

on thoſe innumerable knowledges, thoſe ſecrets of na- 
ture and phyſical philoſophy, waich Homer is generally 
ſuppoſed to have wrapt up in his allegoricr, what anew 
and ample ſcene of wonder may this confideration afford 
us? How fertile will that imagination appear, which 
was able to clothe all the properties of elements, the 
qualifications. of the mind, the virtues and vices, in 
forms and perſonas; and to introduce them into actions 
agreeable: to the nature of the things they ſhadowed; 
This is a field in which no ſucceeding Poets could dit- 
pute with Homer; and whatever commendations have 
deen allowed them on this head, are by no means for 
their invention in having enlarged his circle, but for 
their judgment in having contracted it. For when the 
mode of learning changed in following ages, and ſcience 
was delivered in a plainer manner, it then became as 
reaſonable in the more modern Poets to lay it aſide, as 
it was in Homer to make uſe of it. And perhaps it was 
20 unhappy circumſtance for Virgil, that there was 
not in his time that demand upon him of ſo great an 
invention, as might be capable of furniſhing all hats 
allegorical parts of a poem. | f 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is 8 
tural, and eſpecially the machines of the Gods. If Homer 
was not the firſt that introduced the deities (as Herod-- 
tus imagines) into the religion of Greece, he ſeems the 
firſt who brought them into a ſyſtem of machinery for 
Poetry, and ſuch a one as makes its greateſt importance 


and dignity. For we find thoſe authors who have been 
offended 
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offended at the literal notion of the Gods, conſtantly 
laying their accuſation againſt Homer as the un- 
doubted inventor of them. But whatever cauſe there 
might be to blame his zzachines in a philoſophical or 
religious view, they are ſo perfect in the poetick, that 
mankind have been ever ſince contented to follow 
them. None have been able to enlarge the ſphere of 
poetry beyond the limits he has ſet: every attempt of 
this nature has proved unſucceſsful; and after all the 
various changes of times and religions, his Gods con- 
tinue to this day the Gods of poetry. 

Wecome now to the characters of his perſons: and 
here we ſhall find no author has ever drawn ſo many, 
with ſo viſible and ſurprizing a variety, or given us 
ſuch lively and affecting impreſſions of them. Every 
one has ſomething ſo fingularly his own, that no Pain- 
ter could have diſtinguiſhed them more by their fea- 
rures, than the Poet has by their manners. Nothing can . 
be more exact than the diſtinctions he has obſerved in 
the different degrees of virtues and vices. The fingle 
quality of courage is wonderfully diverſified in the ſe- 
veral characters of the //iad. That of Achilles is fu- 
rious and intractable; that of Diomed forward, yet 
liſtening to advice, and ſubject to command: That at 
Ajax is heavy and ſelt-confiding , of Hector, active and 
vigilant. The courage of Agamemnon is inſpired by lov 
of empire and ambition, that of Menelaut mixed with 
ſoftneſs and tenderneſs for his people: We find in Ide 
meneus a plain direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon a gallant and 
generous one. Nor 1s this judicious and aſtoniſhing diver- 
fity to be found only in the principal quality which cen 
ſtitutes the main of each character, but even in che un- 
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der parts of it, to which he takes eare to give a tihcture 

of that principal one. For example, the main characters 

of Ulyſſes and Ne/tor eonſiſt in wiſdom: and they are dif- 

tinct in this, that the wiſdom of one is artificial and va- 

#ious, of the other natural, open and ragniar. But they 

have, beſides, characters of crarage; and this quality alſo 
takes a different turn in each from the difference of his 
prudenee: for one in the war depends ſtill upon cantian, 

the other upon experience. It would be endleſs to pro- 

duee inſtanees of theſe kinds. The characters of Virgil 
are far from ſtriking us in this open manner; they lie 
jn a great degree hidden and undiſtinguiſnied, and where 
they are marked moſt evidently, affect us not in pro- 

portion to thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour are 

maek alike; even that of Turnus ſeems no way pecu- 

Bar, but as it is in a ſuperior degree; and we ſee nothing 

that differences the courage of Mne/theur from that of 
Sergeſihus, Cloanthus, or the reſt. In like manner it 
may be remark's of Statiuss heroes, that an air of 
impetuoſity runs thro' them all; the ſame horrid and 
favage courage appears in bis Capentus, Tydeus, 
Hippomedon, &t. They have a parity of character, 
which makes them ſeem brothers of one family. I 
believe when the reader is led into this track of re- 
flection, if he will purſue it thro! the Epic and Tra- 
K writers, he will be convinced how infinitely ſupe- 
rior in this point the invention of Homer was to that 
of all others. 

The ſperches art to be conſider'd as they flow from 
the characters, being perfect or defective as they agree 
or diſagree with the manners of thoſe who utter them. 
As there is more variety of characters in the age ſo 
there 
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there is of ſpeeches, than in any other poem. very 
thing in it tas manners (as Ariſtotle exprefles it) that 
is every thing is ated or ſpoken. It is hardly credi- 
ble in a work of fuch length, how ſmall a number of 

lines are employ'd in narration. In Virgil ſthe drama- 
ric part is leſs in proportion to the narrative; and the 
ſpeeches often conſiſt of general reſtections or thoughts, 
which might be equally juſt in any perſon's mouth up- 
on the ſame occaſion. As many of his perſons have 
no apparent characters, ſo many of his ſpeeches eſ- 
cape being apply'd and judg'd by the rule of pro- 
priety. We oftner think of the author himſelf when 
we read Virgil, than when we are engag'd in Homer: 
All which are the effects of a colder invention, that 
intereſts us leſs in the action deſcrib'd : Homer makes 
us hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers. 

If in the next place we take a view of the ſentiments, 
the ſame preſiding faculty is eminent in the ſublimity 
and ſpirit of. his. thoughts. Zonginus has given his 
opinion, that it was in this part Homer principally ex- 
cell'd. What were alone ſufficient to prove the gran- 
deur and excellence of his ſentiments in general, is, that 
they have ſo remarkable. a parity with thoſe of the 
Scripture : Daport in his Gnomologia  Homerica, has 
collected innumerable inſtances of this fort. And it is 
with juſtice an excellent. modern writer allows, that if 
Virgil has not ſo many thoughts that are low and vul- 
gar, .he has not ſo many that are ſublime and noble ; 
and that the Roman author ſeldom rifes into very 
aſtoniſhing ſentiments. where he is not fired by the 
Lliad. 
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If we obſerre his deſcriptions, imager, and fimilies, 
we ſhall find the invention ftill predominant. To 
what elſe can we aſcribe the vaſt comprehenſion of 
images of every ſort, where we ſee each circumſtance 
and individual of-nature ſummon'd together by the ex- 
tent and fecundity of his imagination; to which all 
things in their various views, preſented themſelves 
in an inſtant, and had their impreſſions taken off to 
perfection, at a heat? Nay, he not only gives us the 
full proſpect of things, but ſeveral unexpected peculi- 
arities and ſide- views, unobferv'd by any Painter but 
Homer. Nothing is ſo ſurprizing as the deſcriptions 
of his battles, which take up no leſs than half the 
Iliad, and are ſupply'd with ſo vaſt a variety of inci- 
dents, that no one bears a likeneſs to another ; ſuch 
different kinds of deaths, that no two heroes are 
wounded in the ſame manner; and ſuch a profuſion 
of noble ideas, that every batile riſes above the laſt in 
greatneſs, horror, and confuſion. It is certain there 
is not near that number of Images and deſcriptions in 
any Epic Poet; tho' every one has affiſted himſelt with 
a great quantity out of him: And it is evident of Virgil 
eſpecially, that he has ſcarce any compariſons which 
are not drawn from his maſter. 

If we deſcend from hence to the expreſſion, we ſee 
the bright imagination of Homer ſhining out in the moſt 
enlivened forms of it. We acknowledge him the fa- 
ther of poetical dition, the firſt who taught that Ian- 
guage of the.Gods to men. His expreſſion is like the 
colouring of ſome great maſters, which diſcovers it- 
ſelf to be laid on boldly, and executed with rapidity. 
I is indeed the 1 and moſt glowing imaginable, 


and 
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and touched with the greateſt ſpirit. Ariſtatle had rea 
ſon to ſay, He was the only Poet who had found out 
living words; there are in him more daring figures and 
metaphors than in any good author whatever. An 
arrow is impatient to be on the wing, a weapon thir/s 
to drink the blood of an enemy, and the like. Yet 
his expreſſion is never too big for the ſenſe, but juſt- 
ly great in proportion to it: Tis the ſentiment that 
ſwells and fills out the «diction, which riſes with it, 
and forms itſelf about it. For in the ſame degree that 
a thought is warmer, an expreſſion will be brighter ; 
and as that is more ſtrong, this will become more per- 
ſpicuous: Like glaſs in the furnace, which grows to 
a greater magnitude, and refines to a greater clear- 
neſs, only as the breath within is more re powerful, and 
the heat more intenſe. 

To throw his language more out of proſe, Homer 
ſeems to have affected the compound epithets, This 
was a ſort of compoſition peculiarly proper to poetry. 
not only as it heighten'd the dichion, but as it aſſiſted 
and fill'd the numbers with greater ſound and pomp, 
and likewiſe conduced in ſome meaſure to thicken, 
the images. On this laſt conſideration I cannot but at- 
tribute theſe alſo to the fruitfulneſs of his invention, 
ſince (as he has managed them) they are a ſort of ſu- 
pernumerary pictures of the perſons or things to which 
they are join d. We ſee the motion of Hector's plumes 
in the epithet Kopulaio>es, the land-ſcape of mount Ne- 
ritus in that of EiveoiÞvancc, and fo of others; which 
particular images could not have been inſiſted upon ſo 
long as to expreſs them in a deſcription (tho' but of 
a ſingle line) without diverting the reader too much 


from 
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from the principal action or figure. As a Metaphor 
is a ſhort ſimile, one of cheſe Epithers i is a ſhort deſ- 
cription. 

Laſtly, if we confider his ver/f fication, . we ſhall be 
ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his invention 
in that. He was not fatisfy'd with his language as he 
found it ſettled in any one part of Greece, but fearch- 
ed chro' its differing dialed with this particular view, 
to beautify and perfect his numbers: He confider'd 
theſe as they had a greater mixture of vowels or con- 
ſonants, and accordingly employ'd them as the.verſe 
requir'd either a greater ſmoothneſs or - ſtrength- 
What he moſt affected was the Ionic, which has a 
peculiar ſweetneſs from its never ufing contractions, 
and from its cuſtom of reſolving the diphthongs into 
two ſyllables; ſo as to make the words open them- 
ſelves with a more ſpreading and ſonorous fluency. 
With this he mingled the Attic contractions, the 
broader Doric, and the feebler Aolic, which often 
rejects its aſpirate, or takes off its accent; and com- 
| Pleated this variety by altering ſome letters with the 
licence of poetry. Thus his meaſures, inftead of be- 
ing ſetters to his ſenſe, were always in readineſs to 
run along with the warmth of his rapture, and even 
to give a farther repreſcntation of his notions, in the 
correſpondence of their ſounds to what they ſigniſy d. 
Out of all theſe he had deriv'd that harmony, which 
makes us confeſs he had not only the richeſt head, but 
the fineſt ear in the world. 'This is ſo great a truth, 
that whoever will but conſult the tune of his verſes, 
even without underſtanding them (with the ſame ſort 
of diligence as we daily ſee practis'd in the caſe of 
Italian 
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Italian Operas) will find more ſweetneſs, variety, 
and majeſty of found, than in any other language or 
poetry. The beauty of his numbers is allowed by the 
eriticks to be copied but faintly by Virgil himſelf, 
tho' they are ſo juſt to aſcribe it to the nature of the ; 
Latin tongue: Indeed the Greek has ſome advantages 
both from the natural ſound of its werds, and the turn 
and cadence of its Ferſe, which agree with the genius 
of no other language. Virgil was very ſenſible of 
this, and uſed the utmoſt diligence in working up a 
more intractable language to whatſoever graces it was 
. capable of ; and in particular never fail'd to bripg the 
ſound of his line to a beautiful agreement with its 
ſenſe. If the Grecian poet has not been ſo frequent- 
ly celebrated on this account as the Roman, the only 
reaſon is, that fewer criticks have underſtood one 
language than the other. Dionꝝſius of Halicarnaſſus 
has pointed out many of our author's beauties in this 
| kind, in his treatiſes of the Compoſi tion of Wards, 
and others will be taken notice of in the courſe of my 
Notes. It ſuffices at preſent to obſerve of his num- 
bers, that they flow with ſo much eaſe, as to make 
one imagine Hemer had no other care than to tran- 
ſctibe as faſt as the Muſes diftated; and at the ſame 
time with ſo much force and inſpiring vigour, that 
they awaken and raife us like the ſound of a trumpet. 
They roll along as a plentiful river, always in motion, 
and always full ; while we are borne away by a tide 
of verſe, the maſt Tapid, and yet the moſt ſmooth 

imaginable. 
Thus on whatever ſide we contemplate Homer, 
what principally ſtrikes us is has jrvention. It is that 
which 
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which forms the character of each part of his work; 
and accordingly we find it to have made his fable more 
exten/ive and copious than any other, his manners more 
lively and firongly marked, his ſpeeches more affecting 
and tranſported, his ſentiments more warm and ſub- 
lime, his images and deſcriptions more u and ani- 
mated, his expreſſions more rait d and daring, and 
his numbers more rapid and various. I hope in what 
has been ſaid of Virgil, with regard to any of theſe 
heads, I have no way derogated from his character. 
Nothing is more abſurd or endleſs, than the common 
method of comparing eminent writers by an oppoſi- 
tion of particular paſſages in them, and forming a 
judgment from thence of their merit upon the whole. 
We ought to have a certain knowledge of the prin- 
cipal character and diftinguiſhing excellence of each: 
It is in hat we are to conſider him, and in proportion 
to his degree in that we are to admire him. No au- 
' thor or man ever excell'd all the world in more than 
one faculty, and as Homer has done this in invention, 
Virgil has in judgment. Not that we are to think 
| Homer wanted judgment, becauſe Virgil had it in a 

more eminent degree; or that Virgil wanted invention, 
becauſe Homer poſſeſs'd a larger ſhare of it: Each of 
| theſe great authors had more of both than perhaps 
any man beſides, and are only ſaid to have leſs in 
compariton with one another. Homer was the great- 
er genius, Virgil the better artiſt. In one we muſt 
admire the man, in the other the work. Homer hur- 
ries and tranſports us with a commanding impetuoſity, 
Virgil leads us with an attractive majeſty: Homer 
ſcatters with a generous profuſion, Virgil beſtows 
with 
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with a careful magnificence : Homer, like the Nile, 
pours out his riches with a ſudden overflow; Virgil, 
like a river within its banks, a gentle and conftant 
ſtream. When we behold their battles, methinks the 
two Poets reſemble the Heroes they celebrate: Homer- 
boundleſs and irrefiſtible as Achilles, bears all before 
him, and ſhines more and more as the tumult increaſes; 
Virgil, calmly daring like Æncat, appears undiſturbed 
in the midſt of the action, diſpoſes all about him» 
and conquers with tranquillity. And when we look 
upon their machines, Hamer ſeems like his own Fu” 
piter in his terrors, ſhaking Olympus, ſcattering the 
lightnings, and firing the Heavens; Virgil, like the 
ſame power in his benevolence, comnfalling with the 
Gods, laying plans ſor empires, and regularly order- 
ing his whole creation. 

But aſter all, jt is with great parts, as wh great 
virtues, they naturally border on ſame imperfection; 
and it is often hard to diſtinguiſh exaQly where the 
virtue ends, or the fault begins. As prudence may 
ſometimes fink to ſuſpicion, fo may a great invention 
to redundancy or wildneſs. If we look upon Home” 
in this view, we ſhall perceive the chief objections 
againſt him to proceed {rom ſo noble a cauſe as the 
exceſs of this faculty. 

Among theſe we may reckon ſome of his marvel- 
ous fitionr, upon which ſo much criticiſm has been 
ſpent, as ſurpaſſing all the bounds of probability. 
Perhaps it may be with great and ſuperior ſouls, as 
with gigantick bodies, which exerting themſelves 
with unuſual ſtrength, exceed what is commonly 

thought 
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thought the due proportion of parts, to become mira- 
cles in the whole; and like the old Heroes of that 
make, commit ſomething near extravagance, amidſt 
a ſeries of glorious and inimitable performances. Thus 
Homer has his ſpeaking horſor, and Virgil his myrtles 
diſtilling bltod, where the latter has not ſo much as 
contriv'd the eaſy intervention of a Deity to ſave the 

Probability. 

It is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, that his 5 
milies have been thought too exuberant and full. of 
circumſtances. The force of this ſaculty is ſeen in 
nothing more, than in its inability to confine itſelf to 
that fingle circumſtance upon which the com pariſon 
is grounded: It runs out into. embelliſhments of ad- 
ditzonal images, which however are ſo manag d as 
not to overpower the main one. His fimilies are like 
pictures, where the principal figure has not only its 
proportion, given agreeable to-the-oripinal; but is alſo 
ſet off with oceafional ornaments and proſpects. The 
fame will account for his manner of heaping a num- 
ber of aampariſons together in one breath, when his 
fancy ſuggeſted to him at once ſo many various and' 
correſpondent images. The reader will eaſily extend 
this obſervation to more objections of the ſame kind. 

If there are others which- ſeem rather to charge 
him with a defect or narrowneſs of genius, than an 
exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming deſects will be ſdund up- 
on examination to proceed wholly from the nature of 
the times he liv'd in. Such are his graſſer repreſenta- 
tions of the Gods, and the vicious and iner. man- 
ners of his Heroct, which will be treated of in the 

following 
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following * Eſay But I muſt here ſpeak a word of 
the latter, as it is a point generally carry'd: into ex- 
tremes, both by the cenſurers and defenders of Homer, 
It muſt be a ſtrange partiality to antiquity, to think 
with Madam Dacier, ** thatf thoſe times and man- 
ners are ſo much the more excellent, as they are 
% more contrary to ours.” Who can be fo prejudiced 
in their favour as to magnify the felicity of thoſe ages, 
when a ſpirit of revenge and cruelty reign d thro' the 
world, when no merey was ſhown but for the ſake of 
lucre, when the greateſt princes were put to the ſword, 
and their wives and daughters made ſlaves and concu. 
bines ? On the other fide, I would not be ſo delicate 
as thoſe- modern criticks, who are ſhoek'd: at the ſer- 
bile offices and mean employments in which we ſome- 
times ſee the Heroes of Homer engag d. There is a 
pleaſure in taking a view of that ſimplicity in- oppo- 
ſition to the luxury of ſucceeding ages, in beholding 
Monarchs without their guards, Princes tending their 
flocks, and Princeſſes. drawing water from the ſprings: 
When we read Homer, we ought to reflect that we 
are reading the moſt ancient author in the heather 
world; and thoſe who confider him in this light, will 
double their pleaſure in the peruſal of him. Let 
them think they are growing acquainted with nations 
and people that are now no more; chat they are ſtep- 
ping almoſt three thouſand years back into the remoteſt 
antiquity, and enterta ining themſclves with a clear 
and W viſas. of 5 no where elſe to be 
found, 
Se the artic E. of Theology nel Moralit ity in the third part 
of the Eſſay. 
F Preface to ber Homer. 
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found, the only authentic picture of chat antient 
world. By this means alone their greateſt obſtacles 
will vaniſh ; and what uſually creates their diſlike, 
will become a ſatisfaction. 
This conſideration may farther ſerve to anſwer for 
the conſtant uſe of the ſame epithets to his Gods and 
Heroes, ſuch as the far-darting Phebus, the blue-ey'd 
Pallas, the faviſt-forted Achilles, &e. which ſome 
have cenſured as impertinent and tediouſly repeated. 
Thoſe of the Gods depended upon the powers and 
offices then believ d to belong to them, and had con- 
tracted a weight and veneration from the rites and 
ſolemn devotions in which they were us'd: They were 
a fort of attributes with which it was a matter of re- 
ligion to ſalute them on all occaſions, and which it 
was an irreverence to omit. As for the epithets of 
great men, Monſ. Boileau is of opinion, that they 
were in the nature of Surnames, and repeated as ſuch; 
for the Greeks having no names deriv'd from their fa- 
thers, were oblig'd to add ſome other diſtinction of 
each perſon 5 either naming his parents expreſly, or 
his place of birth, profeſſion, or the like: As Alex- 
ander fon of Philip, Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, Di- 
egenes the Cynic, e. Hemer therefore, complying 
with the cuſtom of his country, us'd ſuch diſtinctive 
additions as better agreed with poetry. And indeed 
we have ſomething parallel to theſe in modem times, 
ſuch as the names of Harold Harefoot, Edmund Iron- 
fide, Edward Longſhanks, Edward the black Prince, 
Sc. If yet this be thought to account better for the 
propriety than for the repetition, I ſhall add a farther 
conjecture. Hęſod dividing the world into its dif. 
ferent 
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ferent ages, has plac'd a fourth age between the brazen 
and the iron one, of Heroes di/tine? from other men, 
a divine race, who fought at Thebes and Troy, are 
called Demi-Gods, and live by the care of Jupiter in 
the iſlands of the bleſed*. Now among the divine 
honours which were paid them, they might have this 
alſo in common with the Gods, not to be mention'd 
without the ſolemnity»df an epithet, and ſuch as might 
be acceptable to them by its celebrating their families, 
actions, or qualities, 

What other cavils have been rais'd againſt Homer, 
are ſuch as hardly deſerve a reply, but will yet be 
taken notice of as they occur in the courſe of the 
work. Many have been occa ſion'd by an injudicious 
endeavour to exalt Virgil; which is much the ſame, 
as if one ſhould think to raiſe the ſuperſtructure by 
undermining the foundation: One would imagine by 
the whole courſe of their parallels, that thoſe critics 
never ſo much as heard of Homer's having written 
firſt; a conſideration which whoever compares theſe 
two Poets ought to have always in his eye. Some 
accuſe him for the ſame things which they overlook 
or praiſe in the other; as when they prefer the fable 
and moral of the /Eneis to thote of the Iliad, for the 
ſame reaſons which might ſet the Gay/eis above the 
fEneis : as that the Hero is a wiſer man; aud the 
action of the one more beneficial to his country than 
that of the other: Or elſe they blame him for not 
doing what he never defign'd ; as becauſe Achilles is 
not as good and perfect a Prince as /Eneas, when the 


very 
* 
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very moral of his poem requir d a contrary character : 
It is thus that Rapm judges in his compariſon of Ho- 
mer and Virgil. Others ſelect thoſe particular paſ- 
fages of Homer which are not ſo labour'd as ſome that 
Virgil drew aut of hem: This is the whole manage- 
ment of Scaliger in his Poet icet. Others quarrel with 
what they take for low and mean expreſſions, ſome- 
times through a falſe delicacy vnd refinement, oftner 
from an ignorance of the graces of the original; and 
then triumph in the aukwardneſs of their own tranſla- 
tions: This is the conduct of Perrault in his Paral- 
lelt. Laſtly, there are others, who pretending to a 
fairer proceeding, diſtinguiſh between the perſonal 
merit of Homer, and that of his wort; but .when 
they come to aſſign the ' cauſes of the great reputati- 
on of the /liad, they found it upon the ignorance of 
his times, and the prejudice of thoſe that followed: 
And in purſuance of this principle, they make thoſe 
accidents (ſuch as the contention of the cities, Sc.) 
to be the cauſes of his fame, which were in reality 
the conſequences of his merit. The ſame might a; 
well be ſaid of Virgil, or any great author, whoſe ge. 
neral character will infallibly raiſe many caſual ad- 
ditions to their reputation. This is the method of 
Monſ. de la Motte; who yet confeſſes. upon the whole, 
that in whatever age, Hamer had liv'd, he muſt have 
been the greateſt Poet of his nation, and that he may 
be ſaid in this ſenſe to be the maſter even of thoſe 
who ſurpaſs'd him. 

In all theſe objections we ſee nothing- that contra- 
dicts his title to the honour of the chief Invention; and 
a long as this (which 1 is indeed the characteriſtic of 

Poetry 
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Poetry itſelf) remains unequal'd by his followers, he 
fill continues ſuperior to them. A cooler judgment 
may commit fewer faults, and be more approvd in 
the eyes of one fort of Criticks: but that warmth of 
fancy will carry the loudeſt and univerſal applauſes, 
which holds the heart of a reader under the ſtrongeſt 
enchantment. Homer not only appears the Inventor 
of poetry, but excels all the inventors of other arts in 
this, that he has ſwallow'd up the honour of thoſe 
who ſucceeded him. What he has done admitted no 
encreaſe, it only left room for contraction or regula- 
tion. He ſhewed all the firetch of fancy at once; 
and if he has failed in ſome of his flights, it was but 
becauſe he attempted every - thing. A work of this 
kind ſeems like a mighty Tree which riſes from the 
moſt vigorous ſeed, is improv'd with induſtry, flouriſh- 
es, and produces the fineſt fruit; nature and art con- 
ſpire to raiſe it, pleaſure and profit join to make it 
valuable: and they who find the juſteſt faults, have 
only ſaid, that a few branches (which run luxuriant 
thro' a richneſs of nature) might be lopp'd into form 
to give it a more regular appearance. 

Having now ſpoken of the beauties and defects of 
the original, it remains to treat of the tranſlation, 
with the ſame view to the chief characteriſtick. As 
{ar as that is ſeen in the main parts of the Poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners. and ſentiments, no tranſlator 
can prejudice it but by wilful omiſſions or contracti- 
ons. As it alſo breaks out in every particular image, 
deſeription, and ſimile; whoever leſſens or too * 
ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this chief character. 
is che firſt grand duty of an interpreter to give ks 

Author 
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Author entire and unmaim'd; and for the reſt, the 
diſtinction and verſification only are his proper pro- 
vince; fince theſe muſt be his own, but the others he 
1s to take as he finds them. 

It ſhould then be confider'd what methods may af- 
ford {ome equivalent in our language for the graces of 
theſe in the Grecl. It is certain no literal tranſlation 
can be juſt to an excellent original in a ſuperior Jan- 
guage: but it is a great miſtake to imagine (as many 

Have done) that a raſh paraphraſe can make amends 
tor this general defect; which is no leſs in danger to 
loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by deviating into the 
modern manners of expreflion. If there be ſome- 
times a darkneſs, there is often a light in antiquity, 
which nothing better preſerves than a verſion almoſt 
literal. I know no liberties one ought to take, but 
thoſe which are neceſſary for transfuſing the ſpirit of 
the original, and ſupporting the poetical ſtyle of the 
tranſlation : And I will venture to ſay, there have not 
been more men miſled in former times by a ſervile dull 
adherence to the letter, than have been deluded in 
ours by a chimerical iuſolent hope of raiſing and im- 
proving their author. It is not to be doubted that the 
fire of the poem is what a tranſlator ſhould principal- 
ly regard, as it is moſt likely to expire in his managing, 
However, it is his ſaſeſt way to be content with pre- 
ſ-rving this to his utmoſt in the whole, without en- 
deavouring to be more than be finds his author is, in 
any particular place. "Tis a great ſecret in writing to 
know when to be plain, and when poetical and figu- 
rative; and it is what Homer will teach us, if we will 
but follow modefily in his footſteps. Where his dic- 
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tion is bold and lofty, let us raiſe ours as high as we 
can;*but where h's is plain and humble, we ought 
not to be deterr'd from imitating him by the fear of 
Incurring the cenſure of a mere Engliſh Critick. No- 
thing that belongs to Homer ſeems to have been more 


commonly miſtaken than the juſt pitch of his ſtyle: 
Some of his tranſlators having ſwell'd into fuſtian in 


a proud confidence of the ſublime; others ſunk into 
flatneſs in a cold and timorous notion of /mplicity. 


Methinks I ſee theſe different followers of Homer, 
ſome ſweating and ſtraining after him by violent leaps 


and hounds (the certain ſigns of falſe mettle) others 


Nowly and ſervilely creeping in his train, while the 


Poet himſelf is all the time proceeding with an ur- 
affected and equal majeſty before them. However 
of the two extremes one could ſooner pardon frenzy . 
than frigidity: No author is to be envy'd for ſuch 
commendations as he may gain by that charaRer of 
ſtyle, which his friends muſt agree together to calj 


ſrmplicity, and the reſt of the world will call dulrefF, 


There 4s a graceful and dignify'd ſimplicity, as well 
as a bald and ſordid one, which differ as much from 
each other, as the air of a plain man from that of a 
Noven : Tis one thing to be trick'd up, and another 
not to be dreſs'd at all. Simplicity is the mean be. 
tween'oftentation and ruſticity. 


This pure and noble ſimplicity is no n in ſuch 


perfection as it is in the Scripture and our Author. 


One may affirm, with all reſpect to the inſpir d 
writings, that the divine Spirit made uſe of no other 
words but what were intelligible and common to men 


at that me, and in that part of the world; and as 
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Homer is the author neareſt to choſe, his ſtyle muſt of 
courſe bear a greater reſemblance to the ſacred books 
than that of any other writer. This conſideratich 
(together with what has been obſerv'd of the parity 
of ſome of his thoughts) may methinks induce a 
tranſlator on the one hand to give into ſeveral of 
thoſe general phraſes and manners of expreſſion, 
which have attain'd a veneration even in our language 
from being uſed in the Old Teſtament; as on the other 
to avoid thoſe which have been appropriated to the 
Divinity, and in a manner coniigned to myſtery and 
religion. . 

For a further preſervation of this air of ſimplicity, 
A particular care ſhould be taken to expreſs with all 
plainneſs thoſe ira ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
which are ſo numerous in this Poet. They have ſome-. 
thing venerable, and as I may ſay oracular, in that 
unadoraed gravity and ſhortneſs with which they are 
delivered: a grace which would be entirely loſt by 
endeavouring to give them what we call a more inge- 
nious (that is a more modern) turn in the paraphraſe. 

Perhaps the mixture of ſome Greci/ms and old 
words after the manner of Milton, if done without 
too much affectation, might not have an ill effect in 
a verſion of this particular work, which moſt of any 
other ſeems to require a venerable antique caſt. But 
certainly the uſe of modern terms of war and govern- 
ment, ſuch as platoon, campagne, junto, or the like 
(into which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) can- 
not be allowable; thoſe only excepted, without 
which it is impoſſible to treat the ſubjects in any 
lwing language. 8 
There 
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There are two peculiarities in Homer's diction which 


are a ſort of marks or moles, by which every common 
eye diſtinguiſhes him at firſt fight: Thoſe who are 
not his greateſt admirers look upon them as de- 
ſects, and thoſe who are, ſeem pleaſed with them 
as beauties. I ſpeak of his compound epithets, 
and of his repetitions. Many of the former cannot 
be done literally into Engic/þ without deſtroying the 
purity of our language. I believe ſuch ſhould be re- 


tain d as lide eaſily of themſelves into an Engliſh 


compound, without violence to the ear or to the re- 


| ceived rules of compoſition; as well as thoſe which 


have received a ſanction from the authority of our 
beſt Poets, and are become familiar thro' their uſe of 
chem; ſuch as the cloud-compelling Jove, &c. As 
for the reſt, whenever they can be as fully and fig- 
nificantly expreſt in a ſingle word as in a compound- - 
ed one, the courſe to be taken is obvious. 

Some that cannot be ſo turned as to preſerve their 
full image by one or two words, may have juſtice done 
them by circumlocution; as the epithet «y90/Pvaac; to 
a mountain, would appear little or ridiculous tranſ- 
lated literally /zaf-/bakirg, but affords a majeſtic idea 
in the periphrafis, The bfty mountain ſhakes his 
waving woods. Others that admit of differing ſigni- 
fications, may receive an advantage by a judicious va- 
riation according to the occaſions on which they are 
introduced. For example, the epithet of Apollo, 
dn, Or far ſhooting, is capable of two explica- 
tions; one literal in reſpect of the darts and bow, the 
enſigns of that God; the other allegorical with re- 
gard to the rays of the ſun: Therefore in ſuch places 


B 2 where 
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where Apollo is repreſented as a God in perſon, I 
would uſe the ſormer interpretation, and where the 
effects of the ſun are deſcribed, I would make choice 
of the latter. Upon the whole it will be neceſſary 
to avoid that perpetual repetition of the ſame epithets 
which we find in Homer, and which, tho' it might 

be accommodated (as has been already ſhewn) to the 
ear of thoſe times, is by no means ſo to ours: But 
one may wait for opportunities of placing them, where 
they derive an additional beauty from the occaſions on 
which they are employed; and in doing this properly, 
a tranſlator may at once ſhew his fancy and his judg- 
ment. 

As for Homer's repetitions, we may divide them into 
three ſorts : of whole narrations and ſpeeches, of fin- 
gle ſentences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I hope 
it is not impoſſible to have tuch a regard to theſe, as 
neither to loſe ſo known a mark of the author on the 
one hand, nor to offend the reader too much on the 
other. The repetition is not ungraceful in thoſe 
ſpeeches where the dignity of the ſpeaker renders it 
2 ſort of inſolence to alter his words; as in the meſ- 
{ages from Gods to men, or from higher powers to 
inferiors in concerns of ſtate, or where the ceremonial 
of religion ſeems to require it, in the ſolemn forms .of 
prayers, oaths, or the like. In other caſes, I believe 
the beſt rule is to be guided by the nearneſs, or diſ- 
tance, at which the repetitions are placed in the origi- 
nal: When they follow too cloſe one may vary the 
expreſſion, but it is a queſtion whether a profeſſed 
tranſlator be authorized to omit any: If they be te- 


dions, the author is toanſwer for it. 
| It 
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It only remains to ſpeak of the ver/ification. Ho- 
mer (as has been ſaid) is perpetually applying the 
ſound to the ſenſe, and varying it on every new ſub- 
jet. This is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite beau- 
ties of poetry, and attainable by very few: I only 
know Homer eminent for it in the Greek, and Virgil 
in Latin. I am ſenfible it is what may ſfometgmes 
happen by chance, when a writer is warm, and fully 
poſſeſt of his image: however it may be reaſonably 
believed they deſigned this, in whoſe verſe it ſo ma- 
nifeſtly appears in a ſuperior degree to all others. 
Few readers have the ear to be judyes of it, but thoſe 
who have will ſee I have endeavoured at this beauty, 

Upon the whole, I muſt conſeſs myſelf utterly in- 
capable of doing juſtice to Homer. I attempt him in 
no other hope but that which one may entertain with; 
out much vanity, of giving a more tolerable copy of 
him than any entire tranſlation in verſe has yet done. 
We have only thofe of Chapman, Hobbes, and. Ogilby. 
Chapman has taken the advantage of an immeaſurable 
length of verſe, notwithſtanding which, there is ſcarce 
any paraphraſe more looſe and rambling than his. 
He bas frequent interpolations of four or fix lines, 
and I remember one in the thirteenth book of the 
Odyſſe, V. 312. where he has {pun tweaty verſes 
out of two. He is often miſtaken in ſo bold a man- 
ner, that one might think he deviated on purpoſe, it 
he did not in other places of his notes inſiſt ſo much 
upon verbal trifles He appears to have had a ſtrong 
affoctation of extracting new meanings out of his 
author, inſomuch as to promiſe in his rhyming pre- 
face, a poem of the myſteries he had revealed in Ho- 
| a3; mers. 


mer; and perhaps he endeavoured to ſtrain the obvi- 
ous ſenſe to this end. His expreſſion is involved in 
tuſtian, a fault for which he was remarkable in his 
original writings, as in the tragedy of Bufly d Am- 
boiſe, fc. In a word, the nature of the man may 
account for his whole -performance; for he appears 
from his preface and remarks to have been of an ar- 
rogant turn, and an enthuſiaſt in poetry. His own 
boaſt of having finiſhed half the 7/iad in leſs than 
fifteen. weeks, ſhews with what negligence his verſion 
was performed. But that which is to be allowed him, 
and which very much contributed to cover his defects, 
is a daring fiery ſpirit that animates his tranſlation, 
which is ſomething like what one would imagine Ho- 
mer himſelf would have writ before he arrived to years 
of diſcretion: 5 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 
ſenſe in general, but for particulars and circumſtances 
he continually lops them, and often omits the moſt 
beautiful. As for its being efteemed a cloſe tranſlati- 
on, I doubt not many have been led into that error 
by the ſhortneſs of it, which proceeds not from the 
contractions above-mentioned. He ſometimes omits 
whole ſimilies and ſentences, and is now and then 
guilty of miſtakes, into which no writer of his learn- 
ing could have fallen, but thro' careleſſneſs. His po- 
etry, as well as Ogilhy's, is too mean for criticiſm. 

It is a great loſs to the poetical world that Mr. Dry- 
den did not live to tranſlate the //iad, He has left us 
only the firſt book, and a ſmall part of the fixth; in 
which if he has in ſome places not truly interpreted 


the ſenſe, or preſerved the antiquities, it ought to be 
excuſed 
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excuſed on account of the haſte he was obliged to 
write in. He ſeems to have had too much regard to 
Chapman, whoſe words he ſometimes copies, and 
has unhappily followed him in paſſages where he 
wanders from the original. However, had he tranſ- 
lated the whole work, I would no more have attempt- 
ed Homer after him than Virgil, his verſion of whom 
(notwithſtanding ſome human errors) is the moſt no- 
ble and ſpirited tranſlation I know in any language: 
But the fate of great Genius's is like that of great 
Miniſters, tho' they are confefledly the firſt in the 
commonwealth of letters, they muſt be envied and 
calumniated only for being at the head of it. 

That which in my opinion ought to be the endea- 
vour of one who tranſlates Homer, is above all things: 
to keep alive that ſpirit and fire which makes his chief 
character. In particular places where the ſenſe can: 
bear any doubt, to follow the ſtrongeſt and moſt po- 
etical, as moſt agreeing with that character; to copy 
him in all the variations of his fiyle, and the dif- 
ferent modulations of his numbers; to preſerve in 
the more active or deſcriptive parts, a warmth. 
and elevation; in the more ſedate or narrative, a 
plainnefs.and ſolemnity; in the ſpeeches, a fulneis 
and perſpicuity; in the ſentences, a ſhortneſs and 
gravity: Not to negle& even the little figures and 
turns on the words, nor ſometimes the very caft of 
the periods: Neither to omit or confound any rites or 
cuſtoms of antiquity : Perhaps too he ought to include 
the whole in a ſhorter compaſs, than has hitherto 
- been done by any tranſlator, who has tolerably pre- 
| ſerved either the ſenſe or poetry. What I would: 
B 4, 4 | farther- 
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farther recommend to him, is to ſtudy his author ra- 
ther from his own text, than from any commeutaries, 
how learned ſoever, or whatever figure they may make 
in the eſtimation of the world; to conſider him at- 
tentively in compariſon with Virgil above all the an- 
cients, and with Milton above alt the moderns. Next 
theſe, the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Telemachus may 
give him the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and turn of our 
author, and Boſ's admirable treatiſe of the Epic po- 
em the juſteſt notion of his defign aud conduct. But 
after all, with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man 
may proceed, or with whatever happineſs he may per- 
form ſuch a work, he muſt hope to pleaſe but a few; 
thoſe only who have at once a taſte of poetry, and 
competent learning. For to fatisfy ſuch that want 
either is not in the nature of this undertaking; ſince 
a mere modern wit can like nothing that is not u- 
dern, and a pedant nothing that is not Greet. 
What J have done is ſubmitted to the public, from 
whoſe opinions I am prepared to learn; tho' I fear 
no judges ſo little as our beft poets, who are moſt 
ſenfible of the weight of this taſk. As for the work, 
whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay, they may give me 
ſome concern as they are unhappy men, but none as 
they are malignant writers. I was guided in this 
_ tranſlation by judgments very different from theirs, 
and by perſons for whom they can have no kindneſs» 
if an old obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt an- 
tipathy in the world is that of fools to men of wit. 
Mr. Addiſon was the firſt whoſe advice determined 
me to undertake the taſk, who was pleaſed to write 
to me on that occaſion in ſuch terms as I cannot re- 


peat 
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peat without vanity. I. was obliged to Sir Richard. 
Seele for a very early recommendation of my under- 
taking to the publick. Dr. Swz/7 promoted my in- 
tereſt with that warmth wich which he always ſerves 
his friend. The. humanity and frankneſs of Sir Sa- 
muel Garth are what I never knew wanting on any 
occaſion. I muſt alſo acknowledge with infinite plea- 
ſure, the many friendly offices, as well as ſincere 
criticiſms, of Mr. Cengrere, who had led me the way 
intranſlating ſome parts of Hamer, as I with for the 
Take of the world he had prevented me in the reſt. 
I muſt add the names of Mr. Nove and Dr. Parnell, 
tho' I ſhall take a farther opportunity of doing juſtice 
to the laſt, whoſe good-nature (to give it a great 
panegyrick) 1s no lefs extenſive than his learning. - 
The ſavour of theſe gentlemen is not entirely 'unde- 
ſerved by one who bears them ſo true an affection. 
But what can J ſay of the honour ſo many cf the Great 
have done me, while the fir/? names of the age ap- 
pear as my ſubſcribers, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed pa- 
trons and ornaments of learning as my chief encou- 
ragers? Among theſe it is a particular pleaſure to me 
to find that my higheſt obligations are to ſuch who 
have done moſt honour to che name of Poet: That 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham was not diſpleaſed 
Tſhould undertake the Author to whom he has given 
(in his excellent Z/ay) the fineſt praiſe he ever yet 
received. 
.. Read Homer once, and you c can read us more 
For all. Books elfe appear ſo mean, fo poor, 


Perſe awill ſeem Proſe ; but ſell per/ift to read, 
And Homer : will be all the books you need. 


B 5 That 
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That the Earl of Halifax was one of the firſt to fa- 
vour me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the ad- 
vancement of the polite arts is more owing to his ge- 
neroſity or his example. That ſuch a genius as my 
Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſhed in the great 
ſcenes of buſineſs, than in all the uſeful and enter- 
taining parts of learning, has not refuſed to be the 
critick of theſe ſheets, and the patron of the'r writer, 
And that ſo excellent an imitator of H mer as the no- 
ble author of the Tragedy of #. roic Love, has con- 
tinued his partiality to me, from my writing Paſtorals, 
to my attempting. the //iad. I cannot deny myſelt 
the pride of confeſſing, that I have had. the advan- 
tage not only of their advice for che conduct in gene- 
ral, but their correction of ſeveral particulars of this 
tranſlation. | 
I could ſay a great deal of the pleaſure of being 
diſtinguiſhed by the Earl of Carnarvon, but it is al- 
moſt abſurd to particularize any one generous action 
in a perſon whoſe whole liſe is a continued ſeries of 
them. The Right Honourable Mr. Stanho'e, the 
. preſent Secretary of State, will pardon my defire of 
having it known that he was pleaſed to promote this 
- affair. The particular zeal of Mr. Harcourt (the ſon 
ol the late Lord Chancellor) gave me a proof how 
much I am honoured in a ſhare of his friendſhip. I 
mk attribute to the ſame motive that of ſeveral 
others of my friends, to whom all acknowledgments 
are rendered unneceffary by the privileges of a ſami- 
lar correſpondence : And I am ſatisfied I can no way 
better oblige men of their turn, than by my filence. 
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In ſhort, I have ſound more patrons than ever Fo- 
mer wanted. He would have thought himſelf happy 
to have met the ſame favour at Athens, .that has been. 
ſhewn me by its learned Rival, the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford. If my author had the Wits of after-ages ſor 
his defenders, his tranſlator has had the Beauties of 
the preſent for his advocates; a pleaſure too great to - 
be changed for any fame.in reverſion. And I can 
hardly envy him thoſe pompous- honours he. receiv'd 
aſter death, when I reflect on the enjoyments of ſo 
many agreeable. obligations, and eaſy friendſhips, . 
which make the. ſatisfaction of life. This diſtincti- 
on is the more to be acknowledg'd, as it is ſhewn to 
one whoſe pen has never gratified the prejudices of 
particular parties, or the vanities of particular men. 
Whatever the ſucceſs may prove, I ſhall never repent 
of an undertaking in which I have experienc'd the 
candour and friendſhip of ſo many perſons of merit; 
and in which I hope to paſs ſome of thoſe years of 
youth that are generally loſt in a circle of follies, af- 


ter a manner neither wholly unuſeful to others, or diſ- 
agreeable to myſelf. 
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Tü bass in the mind of man, which 
goes beyond bare curioſity, and even carries us on to 
a ſhadow of friendſhip with thoſe great genius's whom 
we have known to excel in former ages. Nor will it 
appear leſs to any one, who conſiders how much it 
partakes of the nature of friendſhip; how it com- 
pounds itſelf of an admiration raiſed by what we meet 
with concerning them; a tendency to be farther ac- 
quainted with them, by gathering every circumſtance 
of their lives; a kind of complacency in their com- 
pany, when we retire to enjoy what they have left; 
an union with them in thoſe ſentiments they approve; 
and an endeavour to defend them, when we think 
they are injurioufly attacked, or even ſometimes with 
too partial an aſfection. 
There 
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There is alſo in mankind a ſpirit of envy or oppo- 
fition, which makes them uneaſy to ſee others of the 
ſame ſpecies ſeated far above them in a ſort of per- 
fection. And this, at leaſt ſo far as regards the fame 
of writers, has not always been known to die with a 
man, but to purſde his remains with, idle traditions, 
and weak conjectures; ſo that his name, which is not 
to be forgotten, ſhall be preſerved only to be. ſtained: | 
and blotted. The controverſy Which was carried on 
between the author: and his: enemies;.. while he was 
living, ſhall ſtill be kept on ſoot; not entirely upon 
his own account, but on.theirs who live after him; 
ſome being fond to praiſe extravagantly, and others 
as raſhly eager to contradict his admirers. This pro- 
ceeding, on both ſides, gives us an image of the firſt 
deſcriptions of war, ſuch as che Jliad affords; where 
a Hero diſputes the field with an army till it is his 
time to die, and then che battle, which we expected 

to fall of courſe, is renewed about the body; his 
friends contending that they may embalm- and honour 
it, his enemies that they may caſt it to the dogs ans: 
_ vultures. 

There are yet others of a low kind of taſte, who, 

without any malignity to the character of a great 
author, leſſen. the dignity of their ſubject by inſiſting 
too meanly upon little particularities. They imagine 
it the part of an hiſtorian to omit nothing they meet 
with, concerning him; and gather every thing with- 
out any diſtinction, to the prejudice and neglect of 
the more noble parts of his character: like thoſe 
wifling paiuters, or ſculptors, who beſtow infinite 
| Pains and n . the moſt inſignificant * 
< | 
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of a figure, 'ull they fink the grandeur of the whole, 
by finiſhing every thing with the neateſt want of. 
judgment. 

Beſides theſe, there are a fourth ſet of men, who 
pretend to diveſt themſelves of partiality on both 
ſides, and to get above that imperfect idea of their 
ſubject, which little writers fall into; who propoſe 
io themſelves a calm ſearch after truth, and a rational 
adherence to probability in their hiſtorical collections: 
Who neither wiſh to be led into the fables of poetry, 
vor are willing to ſupport the falſhoods of a malig- 
nant criticiſm ; but, endeavouring to ſteer in a middle 
way, have obtained a character of failing leaſt in the 
choice of materials for hiſtory, tho' drawn from the 
darkeſt ages. 

Being therefore to write ſomething concerning a 
Life, which there is little proſpe& of our knowing, 
alter it has been the fruitlefs inquiry of fo many ages, 
and which has however been thus differently treated 
by hiſtorians, I ſhall endeayour to ſpeak of it not as 
a certainty, but as the tradition, opinion, or collection 
of authors, who have been fuppoſed to write of Ho- 
mer in theſe four preceding methods; to which we 
alſo ſhall add ſome farther conjectures of our own. 
After His life has been thus rather talked of than writ- 
ten, I ſhall confider him hiſtorically as an author, 
with regard to thoſe works which he has left behind 
him: In doing which we may trace the degrees of 
eſteem they have obtained in different periods of time, 
and regulate our preſent opinion of them, by a view - 
of that age in which they were writ. 


We 
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I. I. If we take a view of Homer in 
Stories of Ho- thoſe fabulous traditions which the 
mer, which are admiration of- the ancient heathens 
the. effedts of has occalioned, we find them running 
extravagant to ſuperſtition, . and multiply d and in- 
admiration. dependent c on one another, in the dif- 

ferent accounts which are given with 
reſpect to Ægyt and Greece, the two native countries. 
of fable. 


We have one in * Zu/}athius: moſt ſtrangely 
framed, . which Alexander Paphius has reported con- 
cerning Homer's birth and infancy. That © he was 
born in qt of Damaſagoras and Fthra, and 
„brought up by a daughter of Crus, the prieſt of 
Ie, who was herſelf a propheteſs, and from whoſe 
„ breaſts drops of honey would frequently diſtil into 
„the mouth of the infant. In the night-time. the 
« firſt ſounds he uttered were the notes of nine ſeve- 
* ral birds; in the morning he was found playing 
*« with nine doves in the bed: The S/, who at- 
*© tended him, uſed to be ſeized with a poetical fury, 
„ and uttered verſes, in which ſhe commanded Da- 
* maſagoras to build a temple to the Muſeg: This 
* he performed in obedience to her inſpiration, and 
related all theſe things to the child when he was 
« grown up; who, in memory of the doves which 
„played with him during his infancy, has in his 
« works pre ſerred this bird to the honour of bringing 


2 * to Jupiter. 
One 


* Euſtathius in Od. 12. 
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One would think a ſtory. of this nature, ſo fit for, 
age to talk of, and infancy to hear, were incapable 
of being handed down to us. But we find the tradi- 
tion again taken up to be heightened in one part, and 
carried forward in another. Helioderus,' who had 
heard of chis claim which ZZgypt put in ſor Homer, 
endeavours to-ſtrengthen it by naming T hebes for the 
particular place of his birth. He allows too, that a 
prieſt was his reputed father, but that bis real father, 
according to the opinion of Ægypt, was Mercury: a 
He ſays, © That when the Prieſt was celebrating the 
« Rites of his country, and therefore flept with his 
* wife in the Temple, the God had knowledge of her, 
and begot Homer : That he was born with tufts of 
* hair on his f thigh, as a ſign of unlawful gene- 
« ration, . from whence he was called Homer by the 
* nations through which he wandered: That he him- 
*© ſelf was the occaſion why this tory of his divine 
extraction is unknown; becauſe he neither told his 
** name, race, nor country, being aſhamed of his exile, 
to which his reputed father drove him from among 
* the conſecrated youths, on account of that mark, 
* which their Prieſts eſteem d a teſtimony of an in- 
* ceſtuous birth.“ 

Theſe are the extravagant ſtories by which men, 
who have not been able to expreſs how much they 
admire him, tranſcend the bounds of probability to 
lay ſomething extraordinary. The mind, that be- 
comes dazzled with the ſight of his performances, 


loſes the common idea of a man in the fancied ſplen- 
dor 


* Heliod, ZEthiop. I. 3. t'0np3; Femur. 
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dor of perfection: It ſees nothing leſs than a God 
worthy to be his Father, nothing leſs than a Prophe- 
teſs deſerving to be his Nurſe; and, growing unwil- 
ling that he ſhould be ſpoken of in a. language be- 
neath its imaginations, delivers fables in the place of 
| kiftory. | 

But whatever has thus been offered to ſupport the 
claim of Ægypt, they who plead for Greece are not 
to be accuſed for coming ſhort of it. Their fancy 
roſe with a refinement above that of their mafters, 
and frequently the veil of fiction is wrought fine 
enough to be ſeen through, ſo that it hardly hides the 
meaning it is made to cover, from the firft glance of 
the imagination. For a proof of this, we may men- 
tion that poetical genealogy which is delivered for 
Homer's, in the * Greek treatiſe of the contention 
between him and Hefad, and but little varied by the 
relation of it in Suidas. | 

The Poet Linus (ſay FE was born of Apalh, 
« and Theo the daughter of Neptune. Pierus of 
« Linus : Ocagrus of King Pierus and the Nymph 
« Methone : Drpbeus of Ocagrus and the Muſe Cal- 
* liepe. From Orpheus came Othrys; from him Har- 
« monides ; from him Philoterpus ; from him Euphe- 
® mus; from him Epiphrades ; who begot Menalops, 
„the father of Dius; Dius had: He/iod the Poet and 
% Perfes by Putamede, the daughter of Apollo Then 
* Perſes had Mon, on 1 N daughter Critheis, the 
*. river Meles begot Homer.” 


| Here 
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Here we behold a wonderful genealogy, contrived 
induſtriouſly to raiſe our idea to the higheſt, where 
Gods, Goddeſſes, Muſes, Kings, and Poets link in a 
deſcent; nay, where Poets are made to depend, as it 
were, in cluſters upon the ſame Rtalk beneath one 
another. If we conſider oo that Harmonides 18 de- 
rived from harmony, Phileterpus from love of delight, 
Euphemus from beautiful dition, Epiphradet from 
intelligence, and Pucamede from prudence ; it may 
not be improbable, but the inventors meant, by a fic- 
tion of this nature, to turn ſuch qualifications into 
perſons as were agreeable to his character, for whom 
the line was drawn: So that every thing, divine or 
great, will thus come together by the extravagant 
indulgence of fancy, while it turns itſelf ſometimes to 
admiration, and ſometimes to allegory. 

After this fabulous tree of his pedigree, we may 
regularly view him in one paſſage concerning his birth.» 
which, tho' it differs in a circumſtance from what has 
been here delivered, yet carries on the ſame air, and 
regards the ſame traditions. There is a ſhort life of 
Homer attributed to Plutarch, wherein a third: part 
of Arifiotle on poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted 
for an account of his uncommon birth, in this man- 
ner. At the time when Neleus, the ſon of Codrus, 
led the colony which was ſent into /cnia, there was 
in the iſland of Je a young girl, compreſſed: by a 
** Genius, who delighted to affociate with the Muſes, 
and ſhare in their conſoris. She, finding herſelf 
with child, and being touched with the ſhame of 
* what had happened to her, removed from thence 
to a place called Agina. There ſhe was taken in 
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an excurfion made by robbers, and being broughit 
to Smyrna, which was then under the Lydians, they 
gave her to ze the King, who married her up- 
on account of her beauty. But while ſhe walked 
on the bank of the river Meles, ſhe brought forth 
„Homer and expired. The infant was taken by 
« Mz, and bred up as his ſon, till the death of 
that Prince.” And from this point of the ſtory 
the Poet is let down into his traditional poverty. Here 
we ſee, tho he be taken out of the lineage of Meler, 
where we met him before, he has ſtill as wonderful a 
riſe invented for him; he is ſtill to ſpring from a De- 
mi-god , one who was of a poetical diſpoſition, from 
whom he might inherit a ſoul turned to poetry, and 
receive an aſſiſtance of heavenly inſpiration. 

In his life the moſt general tradition concerning him 
is his blindneſs, yet there are ſome who will not allow 
even this to have happenet after the manner in which 
it falls upon other men: Chance and ſickneſs are ex- 
cluded; nothing leſs than Gods and Heroes muſt be 
viſibly concerned about him. Thus we find among 
the different accounts which * Hermias has collected 
concerning his blindneſs, that when Homer re ſolved 
to write of Achilles, he had an exceeding defire to fill 
his mind with a, juſt idea of ſo glorious a Hero : 
Wherefore, having paid all due honours at his tomb, 
he intreats that he may obtain a fight of him. The 
hero grants his Poet's petition, and riſes in a glorious 
fuit of armour, which caſt ſo unſufferable a ſplendor, 


that 


* Hermias in Phled. Plat. Leo Allat. de Patr. Him. c. 10; 
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that Homer loſt his eyes, while he gazed for the en- 
largement of his notions. 

If this be any thing more than a mere fable, one 
would be apt to imagine it infinuated his contracting 
a blindneſs by too intenſe an application while he 
wrote his Liad. But it is a very pompous way of 
letting us into the knowledge of ſo ſhort a truth : It 
looks as if men imagined the lives of poets ſhould be 
poetically written; that to ſpeak plainly of them, 
were to ſpeak contemptibly ; or that we debaſe them, 
when "they are placed in leſs glorious company than 
thoſe exalted ſpirits which they themſelves have been 
fond to celebrate. We may however in ſome mea- 
ſure be reconciled to this laſt idle fable, for having 
occaſioned ſo beautiful an Epiſode in the Ambra of 
Politian. That which does not inform us in a hiſ- 
tory, may pleaſe us in its proper ſphere of poetry. 


_. Such ſtories as theſe have been the II. 
effects of a ſuperſtitious fondneſs, and Szorjes of Ho- 
of the aſtoniſhment of men at what mer proceeding 
they conſider in a view of perfection. from envy. 
But neither have all the ſame taſte, 
nor do they equally ſubmit to the ſuperiority of others, 
nor bear that human nature, which they know to be 
imperfect, ſhould be raiſed to an extreme without 
oppoſition. From ſome principles of chis kind have 
ariſen a ſecond ſort of ſtories, which glance at Ho- 
mer with malignant ſuppoſitions, and endeavour to 
throw a diminiſhing air over his life, as a kind of 
-anſwer to thoſe who ſought to aggraudize him inju- 
diciouſly. ö N 
Under 
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Under this head we may reckon thoſe ungrounded 
conjectures with which his adverſaries aſperſe the ve- 
ry defign and proſecution of his travels, when they 
inſinuate, that they were one continued ſearch after 
authors who had written before him, and particular- 
I upon the ſame ſubject, in order to deſtroy them, 
or to rob them of their inventions. 

Thus we read in * Diadorus Sicuius, « That there 
* was one Daphne, the daughter of Tireſias, who 
from her inſpirations obtained the title of a H/ 
She had a very extraordinary genius, and being 
made prieſteſs at Delphot, wrote oracles with won- 
* derful elegance, which Homer ſought for, and 
** adorned his poems with ſeveral of her verſes.” But 
ſhe is placed ſo far in the fabulous age of the world, 
that nothing can be averred of her: And as for the 
verſes now aſcribed to the Sybi/s, they are more mo- 
dern than to be able to confirm the ſtory ; which, as 
it is univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that whatever 
there is in them in common with Homer, the com- 
Pilers have rather taken from him; perhaps to 
ſtrengthen the authority of their work by the protec- 
tion of this tradition. 

The next infinuation we hear is from Suidas, that 
Palamedes, who fought at Troy, was famous for po- 
etry, and wrote concerning that war in the Dorick 
letter which he invented, probably much againſt Aga- 
memnon and Ulyſſes, his mortal enemies. Upon this 
account ſome have ſancied his works were ſuppreſſed 
by Agamemnons poſterity, or that their entire deſtruc- 


| ® Diod. Sie. J. 4. 
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tion was contrived and effected by Homer when he 
undertook the ſame ſubject. But ſurely the works of 


ſo conſiderable a man, when they had been able to 


bear up ſo long a time as that which paſſed between 
the ſiege of Troy, and the flouriſhing of Homer, muſt 
have been too much diſperſed, for one of ſo mean a 
.condition as he 1s repreſented, to have deſtroyed in 
every place, tho' he had been never ſo much aſſiſted 
by the vigilant temper of Envy. And we may ſay 
too, that what might have been capable of raiſing 
chis principle in him, muſt be capable of being in 


ſome meaſure eſteemed, and of having at leaſt one 
line of it preſerved to us. 


Aſter him, in the order of time, we meet with a 
whole ſet of names, to whom the maligners of Homer 
would have him obliged, without being able to prove 
their affertion. Suidas mentions Corinnus Ilienſis, 
the ſecretary of Palamedes, who writ a poem upon 
the ſame ſubject, but no one is produced as having 
ſeen it. Tzetzer mentions (and from Johannes 
Melala only) Siſyphus the Coan, ſecretary of Teucer, 
but it is not ſo much as known if he writ verſe or 
proſe. Beſides theſe, are Didys the Cretan, ſecre- 
tary to /domeneus, and Dares the Phrygian an at- 
tendant of Hedor, who have ſpurious treatiſes paſ- 
fing under their names. From each of theſe is Ho- 
mer ſaid to have borrowed his whole argument; ſo 
inconſiſtent are theſe ftories with one another. 

The next names we find, are Demodocus, whom 
Homer might have met at Corcyra, and Phemins, 


whom 


® Tzetzes Clil. g. Ht, 29. 
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whom he might have met at Itluca: the one (as + 
Plutarch ſays) having according to tradition written 
the war of Trey, the other the return of the Grecian 
captains. But theſe are only two names of friends, 
which he is pleaſed to honour with eternity in his po- 
em, or two different pictures of himſelf, as author of 
che ſliad and Ody/ſes, or entirely the children of his 
imagination, without any particular alluſion. So that 
his uſage here, puts me in mind of his own Fulcan in 
the Jliad The God had caſt two ſtatues, which 
he endued with the power of motion ; and it is ſaid 
Preſently after, that he is ſcarce able to go unleſs 

they:ſupport him. 
It is reported by ſome, ſays | Ptolemeus Epheſtin, 
„That there was before Homer, a woman of Mem- 
© phis, called Phantafia, who writ of the wars of 
* Troy, and the wanderings of Hie. Now Hamer 
« arriving at. Memphis where ſhe had laid up her 
work, and getting acquainted with Phanitas, whole 
„ buſineſs it was to copy the ſacred writings, he ob- 
% tained a ſight of theſe, and followed entirely the 
* ſcheme ſhe had drawn.” But this is a wild ftory, 
which ſpeaks of an Ægyßtian woman with a Greek 
name, and who never was heard of hut upon this ac- 
count. It appears indeed from his knowledge of the 
Egyptian learning, that he was initiated into their 
myſteries, and for aught we know by one Phanitas. 
But if we confider what the name of the woman fig- 
nifies, it ſeems only as if, from being uſed in a figu- 
rative expreſſion, it had been miſtaken ſor a proper 
| name' 


+ Plutarch on Mel. * liad. 18. 
| Prol. Ep. Excerp. apud Phetium, I. 5. 
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name. And then the meaning will be, that having 
gathered as much information concerning the Greciau 
and Trojan ſtory, as he could be furniſhed with from 
the accounts of Agypt, which were generally mix- 
ed with fancy and fable, he wrought out his plans of 
the Iliad and the Ody/es. 

We paſs all theſe ſtories, together with the /z72le 
Iliad of Siagrus, mentioned by | ÆAlian. But one 
cannot leave this ſubject without reflecting on the 
depreciating humour, and odd induftry of man, which 
ſhews itſelf in raifing ſuch a number of inſinuations 
that claſh with each other, and in ſpiriting up ſuch a 
croud of unwarranted names to ſupport them. Nor 
can we but admire at the contradictory nature of this 
proceeding; that names of works which either 
never were in being, or never worthy to live, 
ſhould be produced only to perſuade us that the moft 
laſting and beautiful poem of the ancients was taken 
out of them. A beggar might be content to patch 
up a garment with ſuch ſhreds as the world throws 
away, but it is never to be imagined an Emperor 
would make his robes of them. | 

After Hamer had ſpent a conſiderable time in tra- 
vel, we find him towards his age introduced to ſuch 
an action as tends to his diſparagement. It is not 
enough to accuſe him ſor ſpoiling the dead, they raiſe 
a living author, by whom he muſt be baffled in that 
qualification on which his fame is ſoundcd. 

Vor. I. + There 


1 #lian. l. 14. C. 21. 
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There is in“ Hefiod an account of an ancient po- 
etical contention at the funeral of Amphidamas, in 
which, he ſays, he obtained the prize,but does not 
mention from whom he carried it. There is alſo 
among the + Hymns aſcribed to Homer, a prayer to 
Venus for ſucceſs in a poetical diſpute, but it neither 
mentions where, nor againſt whom. But though 
they have neglected to name their antagoniſts, others 
have ſince taken care to fill up the ſtories by putting 
them together. The making two ſuch conſiderable 
names in poetry engage, carries an amuſing pomp in 
it, like making two heroes of the firſt rank enter the 
liſts of. combat. And if Homer and Heſſod had their 
parties among the Grammarians, here was an excellent 
opportunity for He/iod's favourers to make a ſacrifice 
of Homer. Hence a bare conjefture might ſpread 
into a traditizn, then the tradition give occaſion to an 
epinram, which is yet extant, and again the epigram 
(tor want of knowing the time it was writ in) be al- 
:edged as a proof of that conjefture from whence it 
{prung. After tus, a } whole treatiſe was written 
upon it, which appears not very ancient, becauſe it 
mentions Adrian The ſtory agrees in the main with 
the ſho:t account we find in g Plutarch, That Ga- 
** ridtor, the ſon of Amphidamas, King of Eubra, 


being uſed to celebrate his father's funeral games, 


invited from all parts men famous for ſtrength and 
1 wiſdom Among theſe Homer and H, id arrived 
cc at 


* [icfiod. Op. & dierum. l. 2. v. 272, &c. 
+ Hom. Hymn. 2. ad Yenerem. 


1 *Ayo» Oe 2 149. 
§ Plut. Banquet of the ſeven wiſe men. 
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« at Chalcis. The King Panidas preſided over the 
« conteſt, which being finiſhed, he decreed the Tri- 
„ pos to Heſrod, with this ſentence, That the Poet of 
peace and huſbandry better deſerved to be crowned 
© 4han the Poet of war and contention. Whereup- 
on Hefiod dedicated the prize to the muſes, with 
© this inſcription, 


„% "Holedog Mgoai; EL xwvict Toy d Abu 
ure vixicœg % X ,L Ofens 


Which are two lines taken from that place in Heſod 
where he mentions no antagoniſt, and altered, that 
the two names might be brought in, as is evident by 
comparing them with theſe, 


. VELLOAVTER @ePiuy Tpix 0 & rtr, 
135 4 Ea Macs EAA, N e 


To anſwer this ſtory, we may take notice chat He- 


ad is generally placed aſter Homer. Grævius, his own 


commentator, ſets him a hundred years lower; and 
whether he were ſo or no, yet F Plutarch has ſlightly 
paſſed the whole account as a fable. Nay, we may 
draw an argument againſt it from Hefod himſelf: He 
had a love of fame which cauſed him to engage at 
the ſuneral games, and which went ſo far as to make 
him record his conqueſt in his own works; had he 
defeated Homer, the ſame principle would have made 
him mention a name that could have ſecured his own 

C 2 to 
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to immortality. A poet who records his glory, would 
not omit the nobleſt circumſtance, and Homer, like a 
captive prince, had certainly graced _ triumph of 
his adverſary. 

Towards the latter end of his life, there is another 
ſtory invented, which makes him conclude it in a 
manner altogether. beneath the greatneſs of a genius. 
We find in the life ſaid to be written by Plutarch, a 
tradition, That he was warned by an oracle to be- 
« ware of the young men's riddle. This remained 
long obſcure to him, till he arrived at the iſland 
* [>. There as he fat to behold the fiſhermen, they 
« propoſed to him a riddle in verſe, which he being 
* unable to anſwer, died for grief.” This ſtory re- 
futes itſelf, by carrying ſuperſtition at one end, and 
folly at the other. It ſeems conceived with an air of 
deriſion, to lay a great man in the duſt after a fooliſh 
- manner. The ſame ſort of hand might have framed 
that tale of Ari/tztle's drowning himſelf becauſe he 
could not account for the Zuripus : The deſign is the 
ſame, the turn the ſame ; and all the difference, that 
the great men are each to ſuffer in his character, the 
one by a poetical riddle, the other by a philoſophical 

roblem. But theſe are actions which can only pro- 
ceed from the meanneſs of pride, or extravagance of 
madneſs: A ſoul enlarged with knowledge (fo vaſtly 
as that of Homer) better knows the proper ſtreſs 
which is to be laid upon every incident, and the pro- 


portion of concern, or careleſſneſs, with which it ought 


to be affected. But it is the fate of narrow capacities 
to meaſure mankind by a falſe ſtandard, and imagine 
che great like themſelves, capable of being diſcon- 

certed 
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certed by little occaſions; to frame their malignant 
fables according to this imagination, and to ſtand de- 
tected by it as by an evident mark of ignorance. 


III. The third manner in which the III. 

life of Homer has been written, is but Stories of Ho- 
an amaſſing of all the traditions and mer proceed- 
hints which the writers eould meet ing from tri- 
with, great or little, in order to tell a fling curio- 
ſtory of him to the world. Perhaps ſity. 

the want of choice materials might put them upon 
the neceſſity; or perhaps an injudicious deſire of 
ſaying all they could, occaſioned the fault. How- 
ever it be, a life compoſed of trivial circumſtances, - 
which (tho' it give a true account of ſeveral paſſages) 
ſhews a man but little in chat light in which he was 
moſt famous, and has hardly any thing correſpondent : 
to the idea we entertain of him: Such a life, I ſay, 
will never anſwer rightly the. demand the world has 
upon an Hiftorian. Yet the moſt formal account we 
have of Homer is of this nature, I mean that which 
is ſaid to be collected by Herodotus. It is, in ſhort, 
an unſupported minute treatiſe, compoſed of events 
which lie within the compaſs of probability, and 
belong to the loweſt ſphere of life. It ſeems to be 
entirely conducted by the ſpirit of a Grammarian ; 
ever abounding with extempore verſes, as if it were to 
prove a thing fo unqueſtionable as our author's title to 
rapture ; and at the ſame time the occaſions are ſo 
poorly invented, that they miſbecome the warmth of 
a poetical imagination. There is nothing in it above 
the life which a Crammarion might lead himſelf, 


C 3 nay 
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Day, it is but ſuch a one as they commonly do lead, 
the higheft ſtage of which is to be maſter of a ſchol. 
But becauſe this is a treatife to which writers have 
had recourſe for want of a better, I ſhall give the 

following abſtract of it. Poo 
Homer was born at Smyrna, about one hundred 
fixty eight years after the fiege of Trey, and fix hun- 
dred twenty two years before the expedition of Xerxes. 
His mother's name was Crytheis, who proving unlaw- 
fully with child, was ſent away from Cum by her 
uncle, with Hneniat, one of thoſe who led the co- 
lony to Smyrna, then building. A while after, as 
ſhe was celebrating a feſtival with other women on 
the banks of the river Meles, ſhe was delivered of 
Homer, whom ſhe therefore named Mele/igenes. Upon 
this ſhe left 7ſmenias, and ſupported herſelf by her 
labour, 'till Phemius (who taught a ſchool in Smyrna) 
fell in love with her, and married her. But both dy- 
ing in proceſs of time, the ſchool felt to Homer, who 
managed it with ſuch wiſdom, that he was univerſally 
admired both by natives and ftrangers. Amongſt 
theſe latter was Mentees, a maſter of a ſhip from 
Tencadia, by whoſe perſuaſions and promiſes he 
gave up his ſchool, aud went to travel: With him he 
viſited Spain and Italy, but was left behind at Ithaca 
upon account of a defluction in his eyes. During 
His ftay he was entertained by one Mentor, a man of 
fortune, juſtice, and hoſpitality, and learned the 
principal incidents of Uly/e,'s life. But at the return 
of Mentcs, he went ſrom thence to Colophon, where, 
his defluction renewing, he {ell entirely blind. Upon 
Wis he could think of no better expedient than to go 
back 
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back to Smyrna, where perhaps he might be fup 

ported by thoſe who knew him, and have the leiſure 
to addict himſelf to poetry. But there he found his 
poverty encreafe, and his hopes of encouragement 
fail; ſo that he removed to Cumæ, and by the way 
was entertained for ſome time at the houſe of one 
Tychius, a leather-dreſſer. At Cumæ his poems were 
wonderfully admired, but when he propoſed to eter- 
nize their town if they would allow him a falary, he 
was anſwered, that there would be no end of main- 
taining all the O or Blind men, and hence he 
got the Name of Homer. From Cume he went to 
Phocea, where one The/torides (a ſchool-maſter alſo) 
offered to maintain him if he would ſuffer him to 


tranſcribe his verſes: This Homer complying with 


thro' mere neceſſity, the other had no ſooner gotten 
them, but he removed to Chios; there the poems 
gained him wealth and honour, while the author 
himſelf hardly earned his bread by repeating them. 
At laſt, ſome who came from Chios having told the 
people that the ſame verſes were publiſhed there by a 
fchool-maſter, Homer reſalved to find him out. Hav- 
ing therefore landed near that place, he was received 
hy one Glaucus a ſhepherd, (at whoſe door he had 
like to have been worried by dogs) aud carried by him 
to his maſter at Bolliſſur, who admiring his knov:- 
ledge, entruſted bim with the education of his chil- 
dren. Here his praiſe began to ſpread, and Theftoe 
rides, who heard of his neighbourhood, fled before 


him. He. removed however ſome time aſterwards to 


Chios, where he ſet up a ſchool of poetry, gained a 
competent fortune, married a wife, and had two 


C 4 daughters, 
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daughters, the one of which died young, the other 
was married to his patron at Bolliſſus. Here he in- 
ſerted in his poems the names of thoſe to whom he 
had beca moſt obliged, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, 
and Tychius ; and reſolving for Athens, he made ho- 
nourable mention of that city, to prepare the Athe- 
7ians for a kind reception. But as he went, the ſhip 
put in at Sames, where he continued the whole win- 
ter, ſinging at the houſes of great men, with a train 
of boys after him. In ſpring he went on board again 
in order to proſecute his journey to Athens, but land- 
ing by the way at Jos, he fell ſick, died, and was 
buried on the ſea-ſhore. 

This is the life of Homer aſcribed to Herodotus, 
tho' it Is wonderful it ſhould be ſo, fince it evidently 
contradicts his own hiſtory, by placing Homer ſix 
hundred tweaty-two years before the expedition of 
Xerxes ; whereas Herodotus himſelf, who was alive 
at the time of that expedition, ſays Homer was only * 


four hundred years before him. However, if we 


can imagine that there may be any thing of truth in 
the main parts of this treatiſe, we may gather theſe 
general obſervations from it. That he ſhewed a great 
thirſt after knowledge, by undertaking tuch long and 
numerous travels; That he manifeſted an unexampled 
vigour of mind, by being able to write with more 
fire under the diſadvantages of blindneſs, and che ut- 
moſt poverty, than any Poet after him in better car- 
cumſtances; and that he had an unlimited ſenſe of 


fame, (the attendant of noble ſpirits) which prompted 
him 
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him to engage in new travels, both under theſe diſad- 
vantages, and the additional burthen of old age. 

But it wilt not perhaps be either improper or diffi - 
cult to make ſome conjectures which ſeem to lay open 
the foundation from whence the - traditions which 
frame the low lives of Homer have ariſen, We may 
conſider, That there are no Hiſtorians of his time, 
(or none handed down to us) who have mentioned 
him; and that-he has never ſpoken plainly of him- 
ſelf, in thoſe works which have been aſcribed to him 
without controverſy. However, an eager deſire to 
know ſomething concerning him has occafioned man- 
kind to labour the point under theſe diſadvantages, 
and turn on all hands to ſee if there were any thing 
left which might have the leaſt appearance of infor- 
mation. Upon the fearch, they find no remains but 
his name and works, and reſolve to torture theſe upon 
the rack. of invention, in order to give ſome account 
of the perſon they belong to. 

The firſt thing therefore they ſettle is, That what 
paſſed for his name muſt be his name no longer, but 
an additional title uſed. inftead of it. The reaſon 
why it was given, muſt be ſome accident of his life. 
They then proceed to conſider every thing the word 
may imply by its derivation.” One finds that 0 Ane 
ſignifies a thigh 3 whenee ariſes the tradition in * 
Heliodorts, that he was baniſhed: Egypt for the. mark 
on that part, which ſhewed a fpurious birth; and 
this they imagine ground enough to give him the life 
of a wanderer. A ſecond finds that Olunges ſignifies 


* Hel. I. 3; 
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an ho/tage, and then he muft be delivered as ſuch in 
war (according to Proclus) between Smyrna and 
Chizs. A third can derive the name 0 wy opay, non 
videns, from whence he muſt be a blind man (as in 
the piece aſcribed to F Herodotus). A fourth brings 
it from 'Owa; ien, ſpeating in council ; and then (as 
it is in Suidas) he muſt, by a divine infpiration, de- 
clare to the Smyrneans, that they ſhould war againſt 
Colophon. A fifth finds the word may be brought to 
ſignify following others, or joining himſelf to them, 
and then he muſt be called Homer for ſaying, (as it is 
quoted from Ariſtotle in the life aſcribed to Plutarch) 
that he would *Ow2psir, or fol/:w the Lydians from 
Smyrna. 'Thus has the name been turned and winded, 
enough at leaſt tc give a ſuſpicion, that he who got a 


new etymology, got either a zew life of him, or ſome- 
thing which he added to the old one. 


However the name itſelf not affording enough to 
furniſh out a whole life, his works muſt be brought in 
for aſſiſtance, and it is taken for granted, That 
where he has not ſpoken of himſelf, he lies veiled 
| beneath the perſons or actions of thoſe whom he de- 
ſcribes. Becanſe he calls a Poet by the name of 
| Phemius in his Odyſſey, they concluded this & Phemias 
was his maſter. Becauſe he ſpeaks of Demodecus as 
another Poet who was blind, and frequented palaces; 
be muſt be ſent about || blind, to fing at the doors of 
rich men. If Uly/es be ſet upon by dogs at his ſhep- 
| herd's 


Proc. vit. Hom. + Herod. vt. Hom. 
} Plut. vit. Hom. g Herod. wut, Hom. 
| Herod. vii. Hom.. - 9 
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her@'s cottage, becauſe this is a low adventure, 1t E 
thought to be his own at Belliſus. * And if he calls 
the leather-dreſſer, who made Ajax's ſhield, by the 
name of Tychius, he muſt have been ſupported by 
ſuch an one in his wants: Nay, ſome have been ſo 
violently carried into this way of conjecturing, that 
the bare mile of a woman who works hard tor 
her livelihood, is ſaid to have been borrowed from 
his mother's condition, and brought as a proof of it. 
Thus he is ftill imagined to intend himſelf; and the 
fictions of poetry, converted into real facts, are deli- 
vered for his life, who has aſſigned them to others. 
All thoſe ſtories in his works which ſuit with a meau 
condition are ſuppoſed to have happened to him; tho' 
the ſame way of inference might as well prove him to 
have acted in a higher ſphere, from the many paſſa- 
ges that ſhew his ſkill in government, and. his know- 
ledge of the great parts of life. wo 
There are ſome other ſcattered ftories of Ilir 
which fall not under theſe heads, but are however ot 
as trifling a nature; as much unfit for the materials 
of hiſtory, ſtill more ungrounded, if poſſible, ard 
ariſing merely from chance, or the humours of men: 
Such is the report we meet with from j H-raclidcs, 
That © Homer was fined at Athens for a madman ;” 
which ſeems invented by the diſciples of Sccrates, 0 
caſt an odium upon the Athenians for their eon ſert- 
ing to the death of their maſter; and carrics in it 
ſomething like a declaiming revenge of the ſchools, 


48 


* bid. F Vid. M. Dacier's hfe of Homer, 
Diogenes Laertius ex Heracl. in vie Sderatis. 
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as if the world ſhould imagine the one could be eſ- 
teemed wad, where the other was put to death for be- 
ing wicked. Such another report is that in“ lian, 
That Homer portioned his daughter with ſome of 
* his works for want of money; which looks but 
like a jeft upon a poor wit, which at firſt might have 
had an Epigrammatift for its father, and been after- 
wards gravely underſtood by ſome painful collector. 
In ſhort, mankind have laboured heartily about him 
to no purpoſe; they have caught up every thing 
greedily, with that buſy minute curiofity and unſatis- 
factory inquiſniveneſs which Srnera calls the Diſeaſe 
of the Greeks ; they have puzzled the cauſe by their 
attempts to find it out; and, like travellers deſtitute 
of a road, yet reſolved to make one over unpaſſable 
deſerts, they Tuperinduce error 1nlitad of removing 
Wnorance. 


IV. IV. Whenever any authors have 
Probable con- attempted to write the life of Homer, 
jecture con- clear from ſuperſtition, envy, and 
cerning Ho- trifling, they have grown aſhamed of 
mer. all theſe traditions. This, however, 
has not occaſioned them to defiſt from the undertak- 
ing; but ſtill the difficulty, which could not make 
them defiſt, has neceſtitated them, either to deliver 
the old ſtory with excuſes ; or elfe, inſtead of a life, 
to compoſe a treatiſe partly of criticiſm, and partly of 
character; rather deſeriptive, than ſupported by ac- 
tion, and the air of hiſtory. 

They 


* lian. J. 9. cap. 15. 
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They begin with acquainting us, 
that the Tue in which he lived has Hi Time. 
never been fixed beyond diſpute, and 
that the opinions of authors are various concerning 
it: But the controverſy, in its ſeveral conjectures, in- 
cludes a ſpace of years between the earlieſt and lateſt, 
from twenty-four to-about five hundred, after the fiege 
of Troy. Whenever the time was, it ſeems not to 
have been near that ſiege from his own * [roocation 
of the Hufes to recount the catalogue of the ſhips : 
„Hor we, ſays he, have only heard a rumour, and 
„know nothing particularly.” It is remarked by + 
Velleius Patercidus, That it muſt have been con ſider- 
ably later from his own confeſſion, that mankind 
« was but half as ſtrong in his age, as in that he 
„ writ of;” which, as it is founded upon a notion of 
a gradual degeneracy in our nature, diſcovers the in- 
terval to have been long between Homer and his ſub- 


ject. But not to trouble ourſelves with entering into 
all the dry diſpute, we may take notice, that the 
world is inclined to ſtand by che I Arundeliau marble, 
as the moſt certain computation of thoſe early times; 
and this, by placing him at the time when Dijognetus 

ruled 


* Hui; N Ne el axuoury wot T4 I. Had. 2. 
7. 487. 


1 Hic longe à temporibus belli quod compoſuit, Troici, 
22 quidam rentur, abfuit. Nam ferme ante annos 950 
oruit, intra mille natus eſt : quo nomine non eſt mirandum 
qudd ſæpe illud uſurpat, 0: n Spore: wei. Hoc enim ut 
hominum ita ſecul:rum notatur differentia, Vell. Paterc. lib. 1. 
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ruled in Athens, makes him flouriſh a little before the 
Olympiads were eſtabliſhed ; about three hundred years 
after the taking of Troy, and near a thouſand before 
the Chriſtian Era. For a farther confirmation of 
this, we have ſome great names of antiquity who 
give him a Cotemporary agreeing with the computa- 
tion: * Cicero ſays, There was a tradition that Ho- 
mer lived about the time of Lycurgus. f Stra bo tells 
us, It was reported that Lycurgus went to Chios for 
an interview with him. And even f Plutarch, 
when he ſays, Lycurgus received Homer's works from 


the grand-ſon of that Creophilus with whom he had 


lived, does not put him ſo far backward, but that 
poſſibly they might have been alive at the ſame time. 
The next diſpute regards his country, concerning 
which & Adrian enquired of the 

His Country. Gods, as a queſtion not to be ſettled 
by men; and Appion (according to || Pliny) raiſed a 
ſpirit for his information. That which has increaſed 
the difficulty, is the number of conteſting places, of 
which Suidas has reckoned up nineteen in one breath. 
But his ancient commentator, * / Dyd;mus,) found 
the ſubject ſo fertile, as to employ a great part of 
kis four thouſand volumes upon it. There is a pro- 
phecy of the Hilti that he fhould be born at Salamis 
in Cyprus 5 and then to play an argument of the 
ſame nature againſt it, there is the oracle given to 
Adrian afterwards, that ſays he was born in Ithaca. 
There 


Cicero Qu. Tuſcul. |. 5. + Strabo, J. 10. 


T Plut. vita Lycurgi. $ A O, x Howdy, 
Adrian's Oracle. Pin. J. 30. cap. 0 9 | ff 


Seneca Ep. 88. concerning Didymus, 
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There are cu/toms of alia and Ægypt cited from his 
works, to make out by turns, and with the ſame pro- 
bability, that he belonged to each of them. There 
was a ſchool ſhew'd for his at Colophon, and a tomb at 
Ie, both of equal ſtrength to prove he had his birth 
'1 either. As for the Athenians, they challenged him 
as born where they had a colony; or elſe in behalf of 
Greece in general, and as the metropolis of its learn- 
ing, they made his name free of their city Cu. Lici- 
nid & Mutid lege, ſays * Politian) after the manner 
of that law by which all Italy became free of Rome. 
All theſe have their authors to record their titles, but 
ſtill the weight of the queſtion ſeems to lie between 
Smyrna and Chios, which we muſt therefore take a 
little more notice of. That Homer was born at 
Smyrna, is endeavoured to be proved by an Epi- 


gram, recorded to have been under the flatue of 


Piſiſtratus at Athens 5 by the reports mentioned in 
Cicero, Strabo, and A. Gellias ; and by the Greet 
lives; which paſs under the names of Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, and Proclus ; as alſo the two that are anony- 
mous. The 1 Smyrneans built a temple to him, caſt 
medals of him, and grew ſo poſleſt of his having been 
theirs, that it is ſaid they burned Zoilus for affronting 
them in the perſon of Homer. On the other hand, 
the Chians plead the ancient authorities of & Simonides 


and 


* Politian. Pref. in Homerum. Epigram on Piſiſtratus 
in the anonymous life before Homer. N 
} Vitruvius Proæm. J. 7. 


$ Simonides Frag. de brevitate vitæ; gucting @ werſe of 
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and “ Theccritus for his being born among them. 
They mention a race they had, called the 
Homer idr, whom they reckoned his poſterity ; 
they caſt medals of him; they ſhew to this day an 
Homerium, or temple of Homer, near Bolliſſius; and 
cloſe their arguments with a quotation . from the 
Hlymn to Apollo (which is acknowledged for Homer's 
by + Thucydides) where he calls himſelf, © The 
blind man that. inhabits Chics.” The reader has here 
the ſum of the large treatiſe of Leo Ailatius, written 
particularly on this ſubject 4, in which, aſter having 
ſeparately weighed the pretenſions of all, he con- 
cludes for Chios. For my part, I determine nothing 
in a point of ſo much uncertainty ; neither which of 
theſe was honoured with his birth, nor- whether any 
of them was, nor whether each may not have pro- 
duced his own Homer; ſince g Xenophon ſays, there 
were many of. the name. But one cannot-avoid be- 
ing ſurpriz d at the prodigious veneration for his cha- 
rater, which could engage mankind with ſuch eager- 
neſs in a point ſo little effential ; that Kings ſhould 
ſend to oracles for the enquiry of his birth-place ; 
that cities ſhould be in ſtrife about it; that whole 
kves of learned men ſhould be pleat upon it; 
that. ſome ſhould write treatiſes; that. others ſhould 
call 


* Theocritus ia Dioſcuris, ad fin. 
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call up ſpirits about it; that thus, in ſhort, heaven, 
earth and hell ſhould be ſought to, for the deciſion 
of a queſtion which terminates in curioſity only. _ 
If we endeavour to find the parents 
of Homer, the ſearch is as fruitleſs. His Parents. 
* Ephorus has made Miron to be his | 
father, by a niece whom he defloured; and this has 
ſo far obtained, as to give him the derivative name of 
Meeonidet. His mother (if we allow the ftory of 
Mem) is called Crytheis But we are loft again in 
uncertainty, if we ſearch farther; for Suidas has 
mentioned ZEumetis or Polycaſte ; and F Pauſanias, 
Clymene or Themiſto; which happens, becauſe the 
conteſting countries find out mothers of their own for 
him. Tradition has in this caſe afforded us no more 
light than what may ſerve to ſhew its ſhadows in con- 
fuſion ; they ſtrike the fight with ſo equal a probabi- 
lity, that we are in doubt which to chuſe, and muſt 
paſs the queſtion undecided. 
It we enquire concerning his own Hi, Name. 

name, even that is doubted of. He 

has been called Mele/igenes from the river where he 
was born. Homer has been reckoned an aſcititious 
name, from ſome accident in his life : The Certamen 
Momericum calls him once Auleter, perhaps from his 
muſical genius; and I Lucian, Tigranes; it may be 
from a confuſion with that Tigranes or & Tigreter, 
who was brother of Queen Arlemiſia, and whoſe 
name has been ſo ſar mingled with his, as to make 

: him 


+ Pauſanias, J. 10. 
$ Suidas de Tigrete. 


* Plut. vita Hom. ex Ephoro. 
] Lucian's true Fiſtery, J. 2. 
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him be eſteemed author of ſome of the leſſer works 
which are aſcribed to Homer. It may not be amiſs 
to cloſe theſe criticiſms with that agreeable deriſion 
wherewith Lucian treats the humour of Gramma- 
rians in their ſearch after minute and impoſſible en- 
quiries, when he feigns, that he had talked over the 
point with Homer, in the [land of the Bleſſed. © 1 
* aſked him, ſays he, of what country he was? a 
** queſtion hard to be reſolved with us; to which he 
* anſwered, He could not certainly tell, becauſe ſome 
had informed him, that he was of Chios, ſome of 
* Smyrna, and others of Colophon ; but he took 
„ himſelf for a Babylonian, and ſaid he was called 
„ Tigrancs, while he lived among his countrymen; 
and Homer while he was a hoſtage among the 
* Grecians.” 
| At his birth he appears not to have 
His Blindneſs. been blind, whatever he might be at- 
terwards. The Chian medal of him 
(which is of great antiquity, according to Leo Alla- 
tizs) feats him wich a volume open, and reading in- 
tently. But there is no need of proofs from anti- 
quity for that which every line of his works will de- 
monſtrate. With what an exactneſs, agreeable to 
the natural appearance of things, do his cities ſtand, 
his mountains riſe, his rivers wind, and his regions 
he extended? How beautifully are the views of all 
things drawn in their figures, and adorned with their 
paintings? What addreſs in action, what viſible cha - 
racters of the paſſions inſpirit his heroes? It is not 


fo 
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to be imagined, that a man could have been always 
blind, who thus inimitably copies nature, and gives 
every where the proper proportion, figure, colour, 
and life: Quem ff quis ca cum genitum putat 
(ſays * Paterculus) omnibus ſenſibus orbus et: 
He muſt certainly have beheld the creation, conſidered 
it with a long attention, and enriched his fancy by 
the moſt ſenſible knowledge of thoſe ideas which he 
makes the reader ſee while he but deſcribes them. 
As he grew forward in years, he 
was trained up to learning (if we cre- Hi, Education 
dit F Diodorut) under one Pronapi- and Maſter. 
* Jes, a man of excellent natural en- 
+ dowments, who taught the Pelaſgick letter invented 
by Linus.” From him he might learn to preſerve 
his poetry by committing it to writing ; which we 
mention, becauſe it is generally believed no poems 
before his were ſo preſerved ; and he himſelf in the 
third line of his Batrachomyomachia (if that piece be 
his) expreſly ſpeaks of $ writing his works in his 
t ables. | 
When he was of riper years, for his 
farther accompliſhment and the gra- His Travels. 
tification of his thirſt of knowledge, 
he ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in travelling. 
Upon which account || Proclus has taken notice that 


he 
* Pategculus, J. 1. + Diod. Sic. J 3. 
{ Joſeph. cont. Appion, II. 
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he muſt have been rich: For long travels, ſays he, 
** occaſion high expences, and eſpecially at thoſe 
„times, when men could neither ſail without immi- 
nent danger and inconveniencies, nor had a regu- 
* lated manner of commerce with one another.” 
This way of reaſoning appears very probable; 
and if it does not prove him to have been rich, it 
ſhews him, at leaſt, to have had patrons of a gene- 
rous ſpirit ; who obſerving the vaſtneſs of his capa- 
city, believed themſelves beneficenr to mankind, 
while they ſupported one who ſeemed born for ſome- 
thing extraordinary. 

Egypt being at that time the ſeat of learning, the. 
greateſt wits and genius's of Greece uſed. to travel 
thither. Among theſe * Djodorus reckons. Homer, 
and to ſtrengthen his opinion alledges that multitude 
of their notions which. he has received into his poetry, 
and of their cuſtoms, to which he alludss in his fic- 
tions: Such as his Gods, which are named from the 
firſt /ZE2yptian Kings; the number of the Mues 
taken from the nine Minſtrels, whiek attended O/iris ; - 
the Fea/? wherein they uſed to fend their ſtatues of 
the Deities into. AEthiopia, and to return aſter twelve 
days; and. the carrying their dead bodies over the 
lake to a pleaſant place called Arhberu/ia near Mem- 
pbis, ſrom whence aroſe the ſtories ' of Charon, Styx, 
and Elium. Theſe are notions which ſo abound in 
him, as to make | Zerodotus ſay, He had introduced 
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from thence the religion of Greece. And if others 
have believed he was an AZgyptian, from his know- 
ledge of their rites and traditions, whach were re- 
vealed but to few, and of the arts and cuſtoms which 
were practiſed among them in general; it may prove 
at leaſt thus much, that he muſt have travelled there. 
As Greece was in all probability his native country, 
and had then began to make an effort in learning, we 
cannot doubt but he travelled there alſo with a par- 
ticular obſervation. He uſes the different dialecti 
which are ſpoken in its different parts, as one who 
had been converſant with them all. But the argu- 
ment which appears moſt irrefragable, is to be taken 
from his catalogue of the hip: He has there given 
us an exact Geography of Greece, where its cities, 
mountains, and plains, are particularly mentioned, 
where the courſes of its rivers are traced out, where 
the countries are laid in order, their bounds aſſigned, 
and the uſes of their ſoils ſpecified. This the anci- 
ents, who compared it with the origmal, have allow- 
ed to be ſo true in all points, that it could never have 
been owing to a looſe and cafual information : Even 
Strabo's account of Greece is but a kind of commen- 
tary upon Homer's. 3 | 

| We may carry this argument farther, to ſuppoſe his 
having been round Aa Minor, from his exact divifi- 
on of the Regnum Priami vetus (as Horace calls it) 
into its ſeparate Dynaſties, and the account he gives 
s of 
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of the bordering nations in alliance with it. Per- 
haps too, in the wanderings of Uly/es about Sicily, 
whoſe ports and neighbouring iſlands are mentioned, 
he might contrive to ſend his Hero where he had 
made his own voyage before. Nor will the fables 
he has intermingled be any objection to his having 
travelled into thoſe parts, fince they are not related 
as the hiſtory of the preſent time, but the tradition 
of the former. His mention of Thrace, his deſcrip- 
tion of the beaſts of Libya, and of the climate in 
the Fortunate Ilands, may ſeem alſo to give us a view 
ef him in the extremes of the earth, where it was 
not barbarous or uninhabited. It is hard to ſet li- 
mits to the travels of a man, who has ſet none to 
that defire of knowledge which made him undertake 
them. Who can ſay what people he has not ſeen, 
who appears to be verſed in the cuſtoms of all? He 
takes the Globe ſor the ſcene on which he introduces 
his ſubjeR ; he launches forward intrepidly, like one 
to whom no place is new, and appears a citizen of 
the world in general. 

When he returned from his travels, he ſeems to 
have applied himſelf to the finiſhing of his Poems, 
however he might have either deſigned, begun, or 
purſued them before. In theſe he treafured up his 
various acquiſitions of knowledge, where they have 
been preſerved thro' many ages, to be as well the 
prooſs of his own induſtry, as the inſtructions of 
poſterity. He could then deſcribe his ſacrifices after 


the Zliaz manner; or * his leagues with a mixture 
of 


* Iliad, 3. 
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of Trojan and Spartan ceremonies : He could then 
compare the confuſion of a multitude to that tumult 
he had obſerved in the Icarian ſea, daſhing and break- 
ing among its crowd of iflands : he could repreſent 
the numbers of an army, by thoſe flocks of + ſwans 
he had ſeen on the banks of the Cay/ter + or being 
to deſcribe that heat of battle with which Achilles 
drove the Trajan into the river, 1 he could illuſtrate 
it with an alluſion from Cyrene or Cyprus, where, 
when the inhabitants burned their fields, the graſs- 
hoppers fled before the fire to periſh in the Ocean. 
His fancy being fully repleniſhed, might ſupply him 
with every proper occaſional image ; and his ſoul 
alter having enlarged itſelf, and taken in an extenſive 
variety of the creation, might be equal to the taſk of 
an IJliad and an Odyſſey. 

In his old age, he fell blind, and 
ſettled at Chios, as he ſays in the His old age and 
Hymn to Apollo, (which, as is be- Death. 
fore obſerved, is acknowledged for 
his by Thucydides, and might occaſion both Simmides 
and Theocritus to call him a Chian.) 8 Strabs re- 
lates, That Lycurgus, the great legiſlator of Sparta, 
was reported to have gone to Chios to have a confer- 
ence with Homer, after he had ſtudied the laws of 
Crete and Zgypt, in order to form his conſtitutions. 
If this be true, how much a nobler repreſentation 
does it give of him, and indeed more agreeable to 
what we conceive of this mighty genius, than thoſe 


ſpurious 


* Iliad. V. 145. 
1 lliad. 21. V. 12. 


T lliad. 2. V. 461 
§ Strabo, J. 10. 
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ſpurious accounts which keep him down among the 
meaneſt of mankind ? What an idea could we frame 
to ourſelves, of a converſation held between two 
perſons ſo conſiderable ; a philoſopher conſcious of 
the force of poetry, and a poet knowing in the 
depths of philoſophy; both their ſouls improved 
with Jearaing, both eminently raiſed above little de- 
ſigns or the meaner kind of intereſt, and meeting to- 
gether to conſult the good of mankind ? But in this 
I have only indulged a thought which is not to be in- 
fiſted upon; the evidence of hiſtory rather tends to 
prove that Lycurgus brought his works from Aſia 
after bis death: which * Proclus imagines to have 
happened at a great old age, on account of his vaſt 
extent of learning, for which a ſhort life could never 


ſuffice. 


If we would now make a conjec- 

His character ture concerning the genius and tem- 
and manners. per of this great man; perhaps his 
works which would not furniſh us 

with facts for his life will be more reaſonably made 
uſe of to give us a picture of his mind: To this end 
therefore, we may ſuffer the very name and notion of 
a book to vaniſh for a while, and look upon what is 
left us as a converſation, in order to gain an acquain- 
tance with Homer. Perhaps the general air of his 
works will become the general character of his ge- 


nius ; and the pariicular obſervations give ſome light 


to the particular turns of his temper. His compre- 


henſive . ſhews that his ſoul was not formed 
| like 


* Procl. vii# Hom, 
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like a narrow channel for a ſingle ſtream, but as an 
expanſe which might receive an ocean into its boſom ; 
that he had the ſtrongeſt defire of improvement, and 
an unbounded curiofity, which made its advantage of 
every tranſient circumftance, or obvious accident. 
His ſolid and ſententious manner may make us ad- 
mire him for a man of judgment : one who, in the 
darkeft ages, could enter far into a diſquiſition of hu- 
man nature ; who, notwithſtanding all the changes 
which governments, manners, rites, and even the no- 
tions of virtue, have undergone, could ftill abound 
with ſo many maxims correſpondent 'to truth, and 
notions applicable to ſo many ſciences. The fire, 
which is ſo obſervable in his Poem, may make us na- 
turally conjecture him to have been of a warm tem- 
per, and lively behaviour; and the pleaſurable air 
which every where overſpreads it, may give us reaſon 
to think, that fire of imagination was tempered with 
ſweetneſs and affability. If we farther obſerve the 
particulars he treats of, and imagine that he laid a 
fireſs upon the ſentiments he delivers, purſuant to his 
real opinions; we ſhall take him to be of a religious 
{pirit, by his inculcating in almoſt every page the wor- 
ſhip of the Gods. We ſhall imagine him to be a ge- 
nerous lover of his country, from his care to extol it 
every where ; which 1s carried to ſuch a height, as to 
make * Plutarch obſerve, That though many of the 
Barbarians are made priſoners or ſuppliants, yet nei- 
ther of theſe diſgraceful accidents (which are common 
to all nations in war) ever happens to one Greek 


Vor. I. D : throughout 


* Plutarch de Aad. Partin. 
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throughout his works. We ſhall take him to be a 
compaſſionate lover of mankind, from his numberleſs 
praiſes of hoſpitality and charity ; (if indeed we are 
not to account for 'em, as the common writers of his 
life imagine, from his owing his ſupport to theſe vir- 
tues.) It might ſeem from his love of ſtories, with 
his manner of telling them ſometimes, that he gave 
his own picture when he painted his Ne/tor, and, as 
wiſe as he was, was no enemy to talking. One 
would think fram his praiſes of wine, his copious 
goblets, and pleaſing deſcriptions of banquets, that 
he was addicted to a chearfu], ſociable life, which 
Horace takes notice of as a kind of tradition; 


' 7,gudibus arguitur vini vinaſus Homerus. E 2. 19. . 1. 


And that he was not (as may be gueſſed of Vigil 
from his works) averſe to the ri fox, will appear 
from his care to paint them amiable upon all occa- 
ſions : His Andromache and Penelope are in each of 
His Poems moſt ſhining characters of conjugal affec- 
tion; even his Helena herſelf is drawn with all the 
ſoftnings imaginable; his ſoldiers are exhorted to 
combat with the hopes of <romen 5 his commanders 
are. furniſhed with air faves in their tents, nor is 
the venerable Neſtor without a miſtreſs. 

It is true, that in this way of turning a bc into a 
man, this reaſoning from his works to himſelf, we 
can at beſt but hit off a few out-lines of a character: 
wherefore I ſhall carry it no further, but conclude 
with one diſcovery which we may make from his 


filence ; a diſcovery extremely proper to be made ig 
this 


8 
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this manner, which is, That he was of a very modeſt 
temper. There is in all other Poets a cuſtom of 
ſpeaking of themſelves, and a vanity of promiſing 
eternity to their writings : in both which Homer, who 
has the beſt title to ſpeak out, 1s altogether filent. 
As to the laſt of them, the world has made him am- 
ple recompenſe; it has given him that eternity he 
would not promiſe himſelf: But whatever endeavours 
have been offered in reſpect of the former, we find 
ourſelves ſtill under an irreparable loſs. That which 
others have ſaid of him has amounted to no more 
than conjecture; that which TI have ſaid is no further 
to be infiſted on: I have uſed the liberty which is 
indulged me by precedent, to give my own opinions 
among the accounts of others, and the world may be 
pleaſed to receive them as ſo many willing endeavours 
to oratify its curioſity. 

The only inconteſtable works which | 
Homer has left behind him are the //iad Catalague of 
and Odyſſey : The Batrachomyomachia his works. 
or Battle of frogs and mice, has been 
diſputed, but is however allowed for this by many 
authors; among whom F Statius has reckoned it like 
che Culex of Virgil, a trial of his force before his 
greater perſormances. It is indeed a beautiſul piece 
of raillery, in which a great writer might delight to 
unbend himſelf; an inſtance of that agreeable trifling 
which has been at ſome time or other indulged by the 
fineſt genius's, and the offspring of that amuſing and 
chearſul humour, which generally accompanies the 


D 2 character 


+ Statius Pref. ad Sylv. 1. 
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character of a rich imagination, like a vein of Mer- 
cury running mingled with a mine of Gold. 

The Hymns have been doubted alſo, and attributed 
by the Scholiafts o Cynethus the Rhapſodift ; but 
neither + Thucydides, & Lucian, nor Pauſanias, 
have ſcrupled to cite them as genuine. We have the 
authority of tne two former for that to Apollo, tho it 
be obſerved that the word Novo; is to be found in it, 
which the book Je Peg Homericd (aſcribed to Plu- 
tarch) tells us, was not in uſe in Homer's time. We 
have alſo an authority of the laſt for a C Hy: to 
Ceres, of which he has given us a fragment. That 
to Mars is objected againſt for mentioning Tae, 
and that which is the firſt to Minerva, for uſing Toys, 
both of them being, (according to the author of the 
treatiſe before mentioned) words of a later invention. 
The Hymn to Venus has many ol its lines copied by 
Virgil, in the interview between Aneas and that 
Goddeſs, in the firſt Ænrid. But whether theſe 
Hymns are Homer's or not, they are always judged 
to be near as ancient, if not of the ſame age with 
him. 

The Epigrams are extracted out of the life, ſaid 
to be written by Herodotus, and we leave them as 
ſuch to ſtand or fall with it; except the Epitaph on 
Midas, which is very antient, quoted without its au- 
thor, both by Plato and F Longinas , and (accord 
ing to ff Laertius) aſcribed by Simonides to Cleobulu: 


the 
J Thucyd, J. 3. $ Lucian Phalarid. 2» 
® Pauſan. Beotic. J Pauſ. Meſſer, 
i Plat. in Phzd. 7 Longin. IP 36, edit. Tollii, 


4+ Laertius in vita Cleobuli. 
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the wiſe man; who living after Homer, anſwers bet- 
ter to the age of Midas the ſon of Gordias. 

The Margites, which is loſt, is faid by 5 Ariſtotle 
to have been a Poem of a comic nature, wherein. Ho- 
mer made uſe of iambick verſes as proper for raillery. 
It was a jeſt upon the fair ſex, and had its name from 
one Margites, a weak man who was the ſubje& of it 
The ſtory is ſomething looſe, as may be ſeen by the 
account of it ſtill 0 in } Euftathius's com- 
ment on the Odyſſey. 

The Corcopes was a ſatyrical work which is alſo 
loſt; we may however imagine it was alfo levelled 
againſt the vices of men, if our conjecture be right 
that it was founded upon the old fable of the Cer- 
copor, a nation who were turned into monies for their 
frauds and impoſtures. 

The Deftrudtion of Oechalia, was a Poem of which 
(according to Euſtathius) Herculrs was the Hero; and 
the ſubject, his ravaging that eountry; becauſe Eury- 
tus the King bad denied him his daughter F6/e. 

The Ilia, Minor was a piece which included both 
the taking of Troy and the return of the Grecians 

In this was the ſtory of Sinon, which Virgil has made 
uſe of. | Ariſtotle has. judged it not to : invong to 


Homer » 


The Cypriacks, if it was upon them that Nevius 


ſounded. his Jia Cypria, (as + Mr. Dacier conec- 


tures) were the. ve adventures of the lader at the 


D 3 ſiege 


$ Ariſt. Net cap. 4. 1 Euſtath. in Odyſi. 10. 


* Ovid. Met. J. 14. de. Cercop. | Ariſt. Peet. cap. 24. 
* Dac. on Ariſt. Poet. cap. 2 4» 
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lige: theſe are rejected by 11 Herodotus, for ſaying 


that Paris brought Helen to Troy in three days; 
Whereas {/cmmer aſſerts they were long driven from 
place to place. 

There are other things aſcribed to him, ſuch as a 
Heptapection goat, the Araehnomachia, &c. in the lu- 
dicrous manner; and the Thebais Epigoni, or ſecond 
ſiege of Thebes, the Phocias, Amazonia, &c. in the 
ſerious : Which, if they were his, are now to be re- 
puted a real loſs to the learned world. Time, in 
tome things, may have prevailed over Homer himſelf, 
and left ouly the names of the works, as memorials 
that ſuch were in being; but while the Lliad and 
Odyſſey remain, he ſeems like a leader, who, tho he 
may have failed in a ſkirmiſh, has carry'd a victory, 
for which he paſſes in triumph through all future ages. 

| The remains we have at preſent, 
Nonuments, of thoſe monuments antiquity had 
Crins, Mar- framed ſor him, are but few. It could 
bles, remain- not be thought that they who knew ſo 
ing of him. Tutle of the {fe of Homer, could have 
a right knowledge of his perſon : yet 

they had ſtatues of him as of their Gods, whoſe forms 
they had never ſeen, *©* Quinimò gue non ſunt, fin- 
* guntur (ſays If Pliny) pariuntque defideria non tra- 
diti vultds, ficut in Homero eyentt.” But though 
the ancient portraits of him ſeem purely notional, 
yet they agree, (as I think || Fabretti has obſerved) 
in repreſenting him with a ſhort curled beard, and 


diſtin marks of age in his forehead. ; 
| n 


11 Herod. J. 2. ++ Pliny, J. 38. c. 2. | Raph. 
Pabret. Exęlicatie Veteris Tabelle Anaglypha. Hom. Iliad. 
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In Bellifur near Chias, there is a ruin, which was 
ſhown for the houſe of Homer, which * Leo Allatius 
went on pilgrimage to viſit, and (as he tells us) found 
nothing but a few ſtones crumbling away with age, 
over which he and his companions wept for ſatisſac- 
tion, | 

They erected temples to Homer in Smyrna; as ap- 
pears from ¶ Cicero; one of theſe is ſuppoſed to be 
yet extant, and the ſame which they ſhew for the 
Temple of Janus. It agrees with + Strabo's det+ 
cription, a ſquare building of ſtone, near a river, 


thought to be the Meler, with two doors oppoſite to 


each other, North. and- South, and. a large Niche 
within the eaſt-wall, where the image ſtood: But NL. 
$/þon denies this to be the true Homerium. 
Of the medals ſtruck for him, there are ſome boi. 
of Chios and Smyrna ſtill in being. 
But that which of all that remains has been of late 


the chief amuſement of the learned, is the marble- 


called his Apotheofir, the work of Arche/aus of 
Priene, and now in the palace of Calanna. We ſee 
there a temple hung with its veil, where Hor 18 
placed on a ſeat with a ſootſtool to it, as he has del- 
cribed the ſeats of the Gods; ſupported on each fide 
with figures repreſenting the Jliad and the Odyſſex, 
the one by a ſword, the other by the ornament of a 
ſhip, which denotes the voyages of LVH. On each 
fide of his footſtool are ice, in alluſion to the Ba- 

"+ 4 trachomyomachia. 


Leo Allat. de patria Hom. cap. 13. 

© Cicero pro Archia. 

+ Strabo, I. 14. To Operiprioy. Fo rig e £4908 
na *Opeypy 4 Zodvy, Gece de Smyrna. 
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trachomyomachia. Behind is Time waiting upon him, 
and a figure with turrets. on its head, which ſignifies 
the World, crowning him with the Laurel. Before 
him is an altar, at which all the Arts are ſacrificing 
to him as to their Deity. On one ſide of the altar 
ſtands a boy, repreſenting Mythology ; on the other, 
a woman, repreſenting Hiftery : After her is Poetry 
bringing the ſacted fire; and in a long following 
train, Tragedy, Comedy, Nature, Virtue, Memory, 
Rhetorick, and Wiſdom. in all their proper attitudes. 


S E CT. I. 


HAVING now finiſhed what was propoſed con- 
cerning the hiſtory of Homer's Bife, I ſhall proceed 
to that of his works; and confidering him no longer 
as a Mar, but as an Author, proſecute the thread of 
his tory in this his ſecond life, through the different 
degrees of eſteem which choſe writings have obtained 
in different periods of time. 

It has been the fortune of ſeveral great Genius's 
not to be known while they lived, eithey for want of 
hiſtorians, the meanneſs of fortune, or the love of 
retirement, to which a poencal temper 1s pecuharly 
addicted. Vet after death their works give them- 
ſelves a life in Fame, without the help of an hiſtori- 
an; and, notwithſtanding the meanneſs of their au- 
thor, or his love of retreat, they go forth ameng 
mankind, the glories of that age which produced 


them, and the delight of thoſe which follow it. This 
18 
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is a fate particularly verified in Homer, than whom 
no confiderable author is leſs known as to himfelf, or 
more highly valued as to his productions. 
The earlieſt account of thele is ſaid 

by *-Plutarch to be ſome time after The. firſt publi- 
his death, when Lycurgas ſailed to cation of his 
Aſia : There he had the firſt ſight Works by Ly- 
of Homer's works, which were pro- curgus. - 
e bably preſerved by the grand chi]- 

« dren of Creophilur; and having obſerved that their 
© pleaſurable air of fiction did not hinder the Poet's - 
© abounding in maxims of ſtate, and rules of mo- 
© rality, he tran feribed and carried with him that en- 
tire collection we have now among us: For at that 
time (continues this author) there was only an ob- 
ſeure rumour in Greece to the reputation of theſe 
Poems, and but a few ſcattered fragments handed 
about, till | Lycurgus - publiſhed them entire.” 
Thus they were in danger of being loſt as foon as 
they were produced, by the misfortune of the age, a 
want of tafte in learning, or the manner in which 
they were left to poſterity, when they ſell into the - 
hands of Lycargus. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, a law-giver to a people divided and untractable, 
and one who had a notion that poetry influenced and 
civilized the minds of men; which made him ſmooth 
the way to his conſtitution by the ſongs of Thaler the 
Cretan, whom he engaged to write upon obedience - 
and concord. As he propoſed to himſelf, that the 
conſtitution he would raiſe upon this their union 
ſhould be of a martial nature, theſe poems were of 
D 5 an 

Plutarch. * 
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an extraordinary value to him ; for they came with 
a full force into his ſcheme; the moral they inſpired 
was unity ; the air they breathed was martial; and 
their ſtory had this particular engagement for the La- 
ced.emonians, that it ſhewed Greece in war, and Aſia 
ſubdued under the conduct of one of their own Mo- 
narchs, who commanded all the Grecian Princes. 


Thus the Poet both pleaſed the law-giver, and the 


people; from whence he had a double influence when 


the laws were ſettled. For his Poem then became a 
Panegyrick on their conftitution, as well as a Regiſ- 
ter of their glory; and confirmed them in the love of 
it by a gallant deſcription of thoſe qualities and acti- 
ons for which it was adapted. This made 5 C/-omencs 
call him The Poet of the Lacedæmonians: And there- 
fore when we remember that Homer owed the publi- 
cation of his works to Zycurgus, we ſhould grant 
too, that Lycurgus owed in ſome depree the enforce- 
ment of his laws to the works of Homer. 
| At their firſt appearance in Greece, 
Their reception they were not digeſted into a regu- 
in Greece. lar body, but remained as they were 
brought over, in ſeveral detached 


pieces, called, (according to“ lian) from the ſub- 


ject on which they treated; as, he battle at the ſhips, 
the death of Dolon, the valeur of Agamemnon, the 
Patroclea, the grot of Calypſo, laughter of the Mes- 
ers, and the like. Nor were theſe entitled Books, 
but Rhapfedies ; from whence they that ſung them 
had the title of Rhapſodi/7;. It was in this manner 
wy began to be diſperſed, while their poetry, their 

hiſtory, 


J Plutarch. Apphiheg. * lian. J. 13. cap. 14+ 
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hiſtory, the glory they aſcribed to Greece in general, 
the particular deſcription they gave of it, and the 
compliment they paid to every little ſtate by an ho- 
nourable mention, ſo influenced all, that they were 
tranſcribed and ſung with general approbation. But 
what ſeems to have moſt recommended them was, that 
Greece which could not be great in its divided conditi- 
on, looked upon the fable of them as a likely plan 


of future grandeur. They ſeem from thenceforward 
to have had an eye upon the conqueſt of Aſia, as a 


proper undertaking, which by its importance might 
occaſion union enough to give a diverſion from civil 
wars, and by its proſecution bring in an acquiſition 
of honour and empire. This is the meaning of “ 
Ifcrates, when he tells us, That Homer's poetry 
vas in greater eſteem, becauſe it gave exceeding 
i* praiſe to thoſe who ſought againſt the Barbarians. 
„Our ancefiors (continues he) honoured' it with a 
place in education and muſical conteſts, that by 
often hearing it we ſhould have a notion of an 
«« original enmity between us and thoſe nations; 
and that admiring the virtue of thoſe who: fought 
at Troy, we ſhould be induced to emulate their 
glory.“ And indeed they never quitted this thought, 


till 
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till they had ſucceſsſully carried their arms where- 


ever Hamer might thus excite them. 
But while his works were ſuffered 

Digeſted ine to lie in an unconnected manner, the 
order at A- chain of the ftory was not always 
chan. perceived, ſo that they loſt much of 
their force and beauty by being read 

diſorderly. Wherefore as Lacedamon had the firſt 
honour of their publication by Lycurgus, that of their 
regulation fell to the ſhare of Athers in the time of 
* Solor, who himſelf made a law for their recital. It 
was then that Pififtratus, the Tyrant of Athens, who 
was a man of great learniug and eloquence, (as F Ci- 
caro has it) firſt put together the confuſed parts of 
Hamer, according to that regularity in which they 
are now handed down to us. He divided them into 
the two different Works, entitled the Iliad and Odyſſey; 
he digeſted each according to the Author's defign, to 
make their plans become evident; and diſtinguiſhed 
each again into twenty-four books, to which were 
afterwards prefixed the twenty-four letters. 'There is 
a paſſage indeed in 1 Plato, which takes this Work 
from Pififtratus, by giving it to his ſon Hipparchus; 
with this addition, that he commanded them to be 
ſung at the feaſt called Panathenea. Perhaps it may 


be, 


® Diog- Laert. vit. Sol. 


+ Quis doctior iiſdem illis temporibus, aut cujus eloquentia 
litteris inſtructior quim Fiſftrar® Qui primus Hemer i libros, 
confuſos antea, fic diſpoſuiſfe dicitur ut nunc habemus. Cie. 
de Orat. I. 3. Vide etiam Al. J. 13. cap. 14. Liban. Pane 


- Jul. Anonymam Homeri vitam. Fufius wero in — 
| 2 Thracis. 


1 Plato iz» Hipparcho. 


is 
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be, as Les Allatins has tmagined, becauſe the ſon 
publiſhed the copy more correctly: This he offers, to 
reconcile ſo great a teſtimony as Plato's to the cloud 
of witneſſes which are againſt him in it: But be that 
as it will, Athens ſtill claims its proper honour of 
reſcuing the father of learning from the injuries of 
time, of having reſtored Homer to himſelf, and given 
the world a view of him in his perfection. So that 
if his verſes were before admired for their 2 and 
beauty, as the ſtars were, before they were conſidered 
in a ſyſtem of ſcience; they were now admired much 
more- for their graceful harmony, and that ſphere of 
order in which they appear to move. They became 
thenceforward more the pleaſure of the wits of Greece, 
more the ſubje& of their ſtudies, and the employ- 
ment of their pens. 

About the time that this new edition of Homer was 
publiſhed in Athent, there was one Cynethas, a learn- 


ed Rhapſodi/ſt, who (as the | Scholiaft of Pindar in- 


farms us) ſettled firſt at Syracuſe in that employment; 


and if (as Leo Allatius believes) he had been before 
an aſſiſtant in the edition, he may be ſuppoſed to 
have firſt carried it abroad. But it was not long pre- 
ferved correct among, his followers; they committed 
miſtakes in their tranſcriptions and repetitions, and 
had even the preſumption to alter ſome lines, and 
interpolate others. Thus the works of Homer ran 
the danger of being utterly defaced; which made it 
become the concern of Kings and Philoſophers, that 
they ſhould be reftored to thew primitive beauty. 

I In 


Leo Allatius de patyi's Hom. cap. 5, 
+ Schol. Pind. in Nem. Od. 2. 
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In the ſront of theſe is Alexander 
- The Edition in the Great, for whom they will ap- 
Macedon n- pear peculiarly calculated, if we con. 
der Alexan- fider that no books more enliven or 
der. flatter perſonal valour, which was 
great in him to what we call roman- 
tick: Neither has any book more places applicable 
to his deſigns on Aſia, or (as it happened) to his acti- 
ons there. It was then no ill compliment in * Ari/- 
totle to purge the Iliad, upon this account, from thoſe 
errors and additions which had crept into it. And fo 
far was Alexander himſelf from eſteeming it a matter 
of ſmall importance, that he afterwards Þ aſſiſted in 
a ſtrict review of it with Anaxarchus and Cali/thenes ; 
whether it was merely becauſe he efteemed it a trea- 
fury of military virtue and knowledge; or that (ac- 
cording to a late ingenious conjecture) he had a far- 
ther aim in promoting the propagation of it, when 
he was ambitious to be eſteemed a ſon of Jupiter; as 
a book which, treating of the ſons of the Gods, 
might make the intercourſe between them and mortals 
become a familiar-notion. 'The review being finiſh- 
ed, he laid it up in a caſket, which was found among 
the ſpoils of Darius; as what beſt deſerved ſo in- 
eſtimable a caſe; and from this circumſtance it was 
named, The Editiin of the caſket. 
The 


* Plut. is vid Alexandri. 
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The place where the works of He- 

mer were next found in the greateſt Zditions in - 
regard, is Ægypt, under the reign gypt. 

of the Ptolemies. Theſe Kings, be- 

ing deſcended from Greece, retained always a paſſion 
for their original country. 'The men, the books, the 
qualifications of it, were in eſteem in their court; they 
preſerved the language in their family; they encou- # 
raged a concourſe of learned men; erected the great- 11 
eſt library in the world; and trained up their Princes 


under Grecian tutors; among whom the moſt conſi- 4 
derable were appointed for reviſers of Homer. The 4 
firſt of theſe was * Zenodotus, library-keeper to the "yt 


firſt Ptolemy, and qualified for this undertaking by 
being both a Poet.and a Grammarian. But neither 
his copy, nor that which his diſciple Ar iſtaphanes had 
made, ſatisfying Ariſtarchus, (whom Ptolemy Philo- 
metor had appointed over his ſon Zuergetes) he ſet 1 
himſelf to another correction with all che wit and Þ 
learning he was maſter of. He reſtored ſome verſes 
to their former readings, rejected others which he 4 
marked with obelifks as ſpurious, and proceeded with $i 
ſuch induſtrious accuracy, that, notwithſtanding there vl 
were ſome who wrote againſt his perſormance, anti- ; 
quity has generally acquieſced in it. Nay, fo far 
have they carried their opinion in his favour, as to 
call a man an 4 Ariftarchus when they meant to ſay 
2 candid, judicious Critick; in the ſame manner as 

| they 


® Suidas. 


t Arguet ambiguè dictum ; mutanda notabit ; 
Fiet Ariflerchus wn Horat. dri Poetica. 
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"they call the contrary a Zoilut, from that Zoilus who 
about this time wrote an envious criticiim againſt Ho- 
mer. And now. we mention theſe two together, I 
fancy it will be no ſmall pleafure to. the benevolent 
part of mankind, to fee how their characters ſtand in 
contraſt to each other, for examples to future. ages, 
at the head of. the two contrary. forts of. criticiſm, 
which proceed from good nature or ill will The one 
was honoured with the offices and countenance of the 
court; the ocher, When he applied to the ſame 
place for an encouragement among ft the men of learn- 
ing, had his petition. rejected: The one haz his fame 
eontinued to poſterity ; the. other is only remembered 
with infamy: If the one had. antagoniſts, they were 
obliged to pay him the deference of a formal anſwer ; 
| the other was never anſwered: but in general, with 
thoſe opprobrioas names of Thracian fave, and rhe- 
torical dig The one is fuppofed to have his copy fil 
remaining; while the other's remarks are periſhed, as 
things that men were aſhamed to preſerve, the aft 
deſert of whatever ariſes from the miſerable princi- 
yu of ill will or envy. 
Ie was not the ambidon of Agypt 
In Syria and only to have a correct edition of Ho- 
other parts -of mer. We find in the f life of the 
A fia. Poet Aratut, that he having fi aiſhed 
a copy of the Oayſey, was ſent for by 
Antiochus King of Syria, and entertained by him 
whale he finiſhed one of the //:ads, We read too of 
others 


* Vitruv. J. 7. in Prom. 
+ Author vitæ Arati, & Suidas in Arato. 
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others which were publiſhed with the names of coun- 
tries; ſuch as the } Maſſaliotict and Sinopict: as 
the world were agreed to make his works in their ſur- 
vival undergo the ſame fate with himſelf; and that as 
different cities eontended for his birth, ſo they might 
contend for his true edition. But though theſe re- 
views were not peculiar to Ægypt, the greateſt ho- 
nour was theirs, in that univerfal approbation Which 
the performance of Ari/tarchus received; and if it be 
not his edition which we have at preſent, we know 
not to whom to. aſcribe it. 
But the world was not contented 

barely to have ſettled an edition of In India and 
his works, 'There were innumera- Perſia. 

ble comments, in which they were 

opened like a treaſury of learning; and tranſlations, 
whereby other languages became enriched by an inſu- 
fion of his ſpirit of poetry. * lian tells us, that 
even the Indians had them in their tongue, and the 
Perſian Kings ſung, them in theirs. 4 Perſius men- 
tions a verſion. in Latin by Labeo; and in general the 
{paſſages and imitations Which are taken from him, 
are ſo numerous, that he may be ſaid to have been 
tranſlated by piece- meal into that, and all other lan- 
guages ; Which affords us this remark, that there is 
hardly any thing in him, which has not been pitched 
upon by ſome author or. other as a particular beauty. 

It 


} FEuſtathius mitio Iader. 
® lian, J. 12. cop. 48. 
+ Perſius, Sat. 1. 
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It is almoſt incredible to what an 

Theextent and height the idea of that veneration 
height of their the ancients paid to Homer will ariſe, - 
reputation in to one who reads particularly with 
the Heathen this view, through all theſe periods. 
World. He was no ſooner come from his ob- 
ſcurity, but Greece received him with 

delight and profit : There were then but few books 
to divide their attention, and none which had a better 
title to engroſs it all. They made ſome daily diſco- 
veries of his beauties, which were ſtill promoted in 
their different channels by the favourite qualities of 
different nations. Sparta and Macedon conſidered 
him moſt in reſpect of his awarlite ſpirit ; Athens and 
£Egypt with regard to his poetry and frarning; and all 
their endeavours united under the hands of the learn- 
ed, to make him blaze forth into an univerſal charac- 
ter. His works, which from the beginning paſſed 
for excellent poetry, grew to be hiſtory and geography; 
they roſe to be a magazine of Sciences; were exalted 
into a ſcheme of religion; gave a ſanction to what- 
ever rites they mentioned; were quoted in all caſes 
for the conduct of life, and learned by heart as the ve- 
ry book of belief and practice. From him the Poets 
drew their infpirations, the Criticks their rules, and 
the Philoſophers a defence of their opinions: Every 
author was fond to uſe his name; and every profeſſi- 
on writ books upon him, till they ſwelled to libra- 
ries. The warriors formed themſelves by his Heroes, 
and the oracles delivered his verſes for anſwers. Nor 
was mankind ſatisfied to have ſeated his character at 
the top of human wiſdom, but being overborue with 
| an 
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an imagination that he tranſcended their ſpecies, 
they admitted him to ſhare in thoſe honours they 
gave the deities. They inſtituted games for him, de- 
dicated ſtatues, erected temples, as at Smyrna, Chios, 
and Alexandria; and“ lian tells us, that when 
the Argives ſacrificed with their gueſts, they uſed to 
invoke the preſence of Apollo and Homer together. 
Thus he was ſettled on a foot 
of adoration, and continued highly The decline of 
venerated in the Roman empire, their character 
when Chriſtianity began. Heathen- in the beginning 
iſm was then to be deſtroyed, and of Chriſtianity. 
Homer appeared the father of it; 39 
whoſe ſictions were at once the belief of the 
Pagan religion, and the objections of Chriſtiamty 
againſt it. He became therefore very deeply in- 
volved in the queftion; and not with that ho- 
nour which hitherto attended him, but as a criminal 
who had drawn the world into folly. He was on one 
hand accuſed for having framed 7 fables upon the 
works of Moſes ; as the rebellion of the Giants, from 
the building of Babel, and the cafting Ate or Strife 
out of heaven from the fall of Zucifer. He was ex- 
poſed on the other hand for thoſe which he is ſaid to 
invent, as when f Arnobius cries out, This is the 
* man who wounded your Yenus, impriſoned your 
* Mars, who freed even your Fupiter by Briareus, 
and who finds authorities for all your vices,” He. 
Mankind 


* Zlian. J. 9. cap. 18+ 
+ Juſtin Martyr, Admit. ad genter. 
? Arnobius adverſus genter, l. 7. 
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Mankind was * derided for whatever he had hitherto 
made them believe; and + Plato, who expelled him 
his commonwealth, has, of all the Philoſophers, 
found the beſt quarters from the Fathers, for paſſing 
that ſentence. His fineſt beauties began to take a 
new appearance of pernicious qualities; and becauſe 
they might be conſidered as allurements to fancy, or 
ſupports to thoſe errors with which they were 
mingled, they were to. be depreciated while the con- 
teſt of faich was in being. It was hence, that the 
reading them was diſcouraged, that we hear Ruffinus 
accuſing St. Jerome for it, and that f St. Auſtin re- 
jects kim as the grand maſter of fable; though in- 
deed the dulciſims vanus which he applies to Homer, 
1 but like a fondling manner of parting with 
ms. 

© This ftrong attack upon our author obliged thoſe 
Philofophers, who could have acquieſced. as his ad- 
mirers, to appear as his defenders ; who, becauſe 
they ſaw the fables could not be literally. ſupported, 
endeavoured to find a hidden ſenſe, and to carry on 
every where that vein of allegory, which was already 
broken open with ſucceſs in ſome places. But. how 
miſerably. were they forced to ſhifts, when they made 
FJunos dreſſing in the Ce/tus for Jupiter, to fignify 
the purging of the air as it approached the fre? Or 
the ſtory of Mars and Venus, that inclination they 

have 


Vid. Tertul. Atel. cap. 14. 

+ Arnobius, ib:4. Euſebius prep. Evangel. J. 14. cap. 10. 
$ S.. Auguſt. Confeſf I. 1. cap. 14. 

$ Plutarch en reading the Peeti. 
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have to incontinency who are born when theſe planets 
are in conjunction? Wit and learning had here a 
large field to difplay themſelves, and to difagree in; 
for ſometimes Jupiter, and ſometimes Vulcan, was 
made to fignify the fire : or Mar, and Venus were 


allowed to give us a lecture of morality at one time, 


and a problem of aſtronomy at another. And theſe 
ſtrange diſcoveries, which“ Porphyry and the reft 
would have to paſs for the genuine Zheology of the 
Greeks, prove but (as Euſebius terms it) the per- 
verting of fables into a myſtic ſenſe. They did in- 
deed often defend Homer, but then they allegorized 
away their Gods by doing ſo. What the world took 
for ſubſtantial objects of adoration, diſſolved into a 
figurative meaning, a moral truth, or a piece of 
learning, which might equally correſpond to any reli- 
gion; and the learned at laſt had left themſelves no- 
thing to worſhip, when they et came to find an _ 
in Chriſtianity. 7 
The diſpute of faith 1 over, 
ancient learning reaſſumed its dig- Reſtoration 
nity, and Homer obtained his pro- of Homer's 
per place in the eſteem of man- worte to their 
kind. His books are now no longer ai character. 
the ſcheme of a living religion, 
but become the regiſter of one in former times. 
They are not now received for a rule of life, 
but valued for thoſe quſt obſervations which are diſ- 
perſed through them. They are no longer pronounced 
from oracles, but quoted ſtill by authors for their 
learning. 


* Porphyrius de Autre Nymph. &c. 
+ Eufebii præpar. Evangel. l. 3. cap. 1. 
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learning. Thoſe remarks which the Philoſophers 
made upon them, have their weight with us; thoſe 
beauties which the Poets dwelled upon, their admira- 
tion : And even after the abatement of what was ex- 
travagant in his run of praiſe, he remains confeſſedly 

a mighty genius not tranſcended by any which have 
fince ariſen; a Prince, as well as a Father, of 
Partry. 


SE CT; II. 


A view of the Ir remains in this hiſtorical eſſay, 
learning of Ho- to regulate our preſent opinion of 
mer y time. Homer, by a view of his learning, 
compared with that of his age. For 
this end he may firſt be conſidered as a Poet, that 
character which was his profeſſedly; and ſecondly as 
one endowed with other ſciences, which muſt be 
ſpoken of, not as in themſelves but as in ſubſerviency 
to his main deſign. Thus he will be ſeen on his 
right foot of perfection in one view, and with the 
juſt allowances which ſhould be made on the other: 
While we paſs through the ſeveral heads of ſcience, 

the ſtate of thoſe times in which he writ will ſhew us 
both the impediments he roſe under, and the reaſon 
why ſeveral things in him which have been objected 
to, either could not, or ſhould not be otherwiſe than 
they are. 


As 
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As for the ſtate of Poetry, it was at 
a low pitch in the age of Homer. There In Poetry. 
is mention of Orpheus, Linus, and 
Muſzus, venerable names in antiquity, and eminently 
celebrated in fable for the wonderful power of their 


ſongs and muſic. The learned Fabricius, in his 


Bibliotheca Græca, has reckoned about ſeventy who 
are ſaid to have written before Homer but their 
works were not preſerved, and can be only conſidered 
(if they were really excellent) as the happineſs of 


their own generation. What ſort of Poets Homer 


ſaw in his own time, may be gathered from his 
deſcription of * Demodocus and Phemius, whom he 
has introduced to celebrate his profeſſion. The im- 
perfect riſing of the art lay then among the ſextem- 
fore) ſingers of ſtories at banquets, who were half 
lingers, half muſicians. Nor was the name of Peet 
then in being, or once uſed throughout Homer's 
works. From this poor ſtate of Poetry, he has taken 
a handle to uſher it into the world with the boldeſt 
ſtroke of praiſe which has ever been given it. It is 
in the eighth Odyſſey, where Uly/es puts Demodocus 
upon a trial of fkill. Demodocus having diverted the 
gueſts with ſome actions of the Trojan war; * + All 
* this (ſays Ul;/>s) you have ſung very elegantly, as 
* if you had either been preſent, or heard it re- 
ported; but paſs now to a ſubjeR I ſhall give yau, 


* ſing the management of Che, in the wooden 


* horſe, juſt as it happened, and I will acknowledge 
* the Gods have taught you your ſongs.” This the 
| finger 


* Od. iſt, end Ol. sth. + Olf. J. 8. v. 487, Ce. 
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ſinger being inſpired from heaven begins immediately, 
and Ulyſes, by weeping at the recital, confeſſes the 
truth of it. We fee here a narration which could 
only paſs upon an age extremely ignorant in the na- 
ture of Poetry, where that claim of inſpiration is 
given to it which it has never fince Jad down, and 
(which is more) a power of propheſying at pleaſure 
aſcribed to it. 'Thus much therefore we gather from 
himſelf, concerning the moſt ancient ſtate of Poetry 
in Greece; that no one was honoured with the name 
of Poet, before him whom it eſpecially belonged to 
ever after. And if we farther appeal to the conſent 
of authors, we find he has other titles for being called 
the firſt. * Zoſephus obſerves, That the Greeks have 
not conteſted but he was the moſt ancient, whoſe 
books they had in writing. + Ariſtotle ſays, © He 
was the firſt who brought all the parts of a poem 
% into one piece, to which he adds, with true 
judgment,” to give him a praiſe, including both the 
invention and perfection. And Horace ſeems to 
think, that he invented the very meaſure-which is 
called Heroic from the ſubjects on which he em- 
ployed it; 


Res geſiæ 838 3 Ertia bella, 
Dus ſeribi paſſint numero monſiravit Flomerus . 


Whatever was ſerious or magnificent made a part of 


his ſubject : War and peace were the comprehenſive 
diviſion in which he conſidered the world; and the 


plans 


1 Joſeph. contra Appion. I I. + Ariſt. Piet, caps 25. 
1 Hor. Ezif?. ad Piſones. v. 73. | 
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plans of his poems were founded on the moſt active 
ſcenes of each, the adventures of a ſiege, and the ac- 
cidents of a voyage. For theſe, his ſpirit was equally 
active and various, lofty in expreſſion, clear in narra- 
tion, natural in deſcription, rapid in action, abundant 
in figures. If ever he appears leſs than himſelf, it is 
from the time he writ in; and if he runs into errors, it 
is from an exceſs, rather than a defect of genius. 
Thus he roſe over the poetical world, ſhining out 
like a ſun all at once ; which if it ſometimes makes 
too faint an appearance, 'tis to be aſcribed only ts 
the neceſſity of the ſeaſon that keeps it at a diſtance ; 
and if he is ſometimes too violent, we confeſs at the 


ſame time that we owe all things to his heat. 


As for his Theology, we ſee the Heathen | 
ſyſtem entirely followed. This was all he Thezlopy. 
could then have to work upon, and where 
he fails of truth for want of revelation, he at leaſt 
ſhews his knowledge in his own religion by the tra- 
ditions he delivers. But we are now upon a point to 
be further handled, becauſe the greateſt controverſy 
concerning the merit of Homer depends upon it. Let 
us conſider then, that there was an age in Greece, 
when natural reaſon only diſcovered there muſt be 
ſomething ſuperior to us, and tradition had affixed the 
notion to a number of Deities. At this time Homer 
roſe with the fineſt turn imaginable for Poetry, who 
deſigning to inftrut mankind in the manner for 
which he was moſt adapted, made uſe of the miniſtry 
of the Gods to give the higheſt air of ſurprize and 
veneration to his writings. He ſound the religion of 
mankind wrapt up in fables; it was thought then the 

Vor. I. E eaſieſt 
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eaſieſt method to convey morals to the people, who 
were allured to attention by pleaſure, and awed with 
the opinion of a hidden myſtery. Nor was it his bu- 
ſineſs when he undertook the province of a poet (not 
of a mere philoſopher) to be the firſt who ſhould diſ- 
card that which furniſhes Poetry with its moſt beau- 
tiful appearance : and eſpecially, fince the age he 
lived in, by difcovering its taſte, had not only given 
him authority, but even put him under the neceſſity 
of preſerving it. Whatever therefore he might think 
of his Gods, he took them as he found them: he 
brought them into action according to the notions 
which were then entertained, and in ſome ſtories as 
they were then believed; unleſs we imagine that he 
invented every thing he delivers. Yet there are ſeveral 
rays of truth ſtreaming thro? all this darkneſs, in thoſe 
ſentiments he entertains concerning the Gods; and 
ſeveral allegories lightly veiled over, from whence the 
learned drew new knowledges, each according to his 
power of penetration and fancy. But that we may 
the better comprehend him in all the parts of this gene- 
ral view, let us extract from him a ſcheme of his religion. 
He has a Jupiter, a father of Gods and men, whom 
he makes ſupreme, and to whom he applies ſeveral 
attributes, as wiſdom, juſtice; knowledge, power, 
Oc. which are effeatially inherent to the idea of a 
God ®. He has given him two veſſelt, out of which 
he diftributes natural good or evil for the life of man ; 
he places the Gods in council round him; he makes 
+ Prayers paſs to and fro before him; and mankind 


adore 


* Iliad. 24. v. 527. | + Il. 9. v. 498. 
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adore him with ſacrifice. But all this grand appear- 
ance, wherein Poetry paid a deſerence to reaſon, is 
daſhed and mingled with the imperfection of our na- 
ture; not only with the applying our paſſions to the 
ſupreme being (for men have always been treated with 
this compliance to their notions) but that he is not 
even exempted from our common appetites and ſrail- 
ties: For he is made to eat, drink, and fleep : but 
this his admirers would imagine to be only a groſſer 
way of repreſenting a general notion of happineſs, 
becauſe he ſays in one place, “ that the food of the 
Gods was not of the ſame nature with ours. But, 
upon the whole, while he endeavoured to ſpeak of a 


- Deity without a right information, he was forced to 


take him from that image he diſcovered in Vn; and 
(like one who, being dazzled with the ſun in the hea- 


'vens, would view him as he is reflected in a river) he 


has taken off the impreſſion not only ruffled with the 
emotion of our paſſions, but obſcured with the 
earthly mixture of our natures. 

The other Gods have all their provinces aſſigned 
them; Every thing has its peculiar Deity, ſays . 
Maximus Tyrius, by which Homer would infinuate 
* that the Godhead was preſent to all things.” 
When they are conſidered farther, we find he has 


turned the virtues and endowments of our minds into 


_ perſons, to make the ſprings of action become viſible; 


and becauſe they are given by the Gods, he repreſents 
them as Gods themſelves deſcending from heaven,. 
In the ſame ſtrong light he ſhews our vices when 
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they occafion misfortunes, like extraordinary powers 
which inflict them upon us; and even our natural 
puniſhments are repreſented as puniſhers themſelves, 
But when we come to ſee the manner they are intro- 
duced in, they are found feaſting, fighting, wound - 
ed hy. men, and ſhedding a ſort of blood; in which 
his machines play a little too groſly: the fable which 
was admitted to procure the pleaſure of ſurpriſe, vio- 
lently oppreſſes the moral, and it may be loſt labour 
to ſearch for it in every minute circumſtance, if in- 
deed it was intended to be there. The main deſign 
was however philoſophical, the drefs the poet's, 
which was uſed for neceſſity, and allowed to be orna- 
mental. And ſomething till may be offered in his 
defence, if he has both preſerved the grand moral 
from being.obſcured, and adorned the ,parts of his 
works with ſuch ſentiments of the Gods as belonged 
to the age he lived in ; which that he did appears 
from his having then had that ſucceſs for which alle- 
gory was contrived. *© Tt is the madneſs of men, 
« ſays * Maximus Tyrius, to diſeſteem what is plain, 
© and admire what is hidden; this the poets diſco- 
« yering, invented the fable for a remedy, when they 
treated of holy matters; which being more ob- 
© ſcure than converſation, and more clear than the 
„ riddle, is a mean between knowledge and ignorance, 
© believed partly for being agreeable, and partly for 
being wonderful. Thus as Poets in name, and 
„ Philoſophers in effect, they drew mankind gra- 
© dually to ſearch after truth, when the name of 

«« philoſopher 


* Maxim. Tyr. Dif. 29- 
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« philoſopher would have been harſh and dif- 
«- pleaſing.” 

When Homer proceeds to tell us our duty to theſe” 
ſuperior beings, we find prayer, ſacrifice, luſtration, - 
and all the rites. which were eſteemed religious, con- 
ſtantly recommended under fear of their diſpleaſure. - 
We find too a notion of the ſoul's ſubſiſting after 
this life, but. for want of revelation he knows not 
what to reckon the happineſs of a future ſtate, to 
any one who was not deified ; which is plain from 
the ſpeech of * Achilles to Ulyſſes in the region of the 
dead; where he tells him, that © he would rather 
"* ſerve. the pooreft creature. upon earth, than rule 
over all the departed.” It was chiefly for this rea- 
ſon that Plato excluded him his commonwealth ; he 
thought Homer ſpoke indecently of the Gods, and 
dreadfully of a future fate ; in which ſentence he 
has made no allowance for the times he writ in. But 
if he cannot be defended in every thing as a theolo- 
giſt, yet we may ſay, in reſpect of his poetry, that 
he has enriched it from theology with true ſentiments © 
for profit; adorned it with allegories for pleaſure ; 
and by uſing ſome machines which have no farther 
ſignificancy, or are ſo refined as to make it doubted if 
they have any, he has however produced that charac- 
ter in poetry which we call the Marvellous, and from 
which the agreeadle (according to Ariſtotle) is always 
inſeparable. 


E 3 | If: 
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Politicks. If we tike the ſlate of Greece at * 
time in a political view, we find it a * 
diſunited country, made up of ſmall ftates : and 
whatever was managed in war amounted to no more 
than inteſtine ſkirmiſhes, or piracies abroad, which 
were eaſily revenged on account of their diſ-union. 
Thus one people ſtole Europa, and another Je; the 
Grecians took Heſione from Troy, and the Tryans 
took Helena from Greece in revenge. But this laſt 
having greater friends and alliances than any upon 
whom the rapes had hitherto fallen, the ruin of Troy 
waz the conſequence ; and the force of the Afſatic 
caſts was ſo broken, that this accident put an end to 
the age of piracies. Then the inteſtine broils of 
Greece (which had been diſcontinued during the 
league) were renewed upon its diflolution. War 
and ſedition moved people from place to place, during 
its want of inhabitants; Exiles from one country 
were Teceived from Kings in another; and Leaders 
took tracts of ground to beſtow: them upon their M- 
lowers. Commerce was neglected, living at home 
unſafe, and nothing of moment tranſacted by any 
but againſt their neighbours. Athers only, where the 
people were undifturbed, becauſe it was a barren ſoil 
which no body coveted, had begun to ſend colonies 
abroad, being overſtocked with inhabitants. | 
Now a Poem coming out at ſuch a time, with a 
Moral capable of healing theſe diſorders, by pro- 
moting Union, we may reaſanably think it was de- 
ſigned for that end to which it is ſo peculiarly adapted. 
If 


See Thucydides, 7ib. 1. 
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If we imagine therefore, that Homer was a po- 
litician in this affair, we may ſuppoſe him to have 
looked back into the ages paſt, to ſee if at any time 
theſe diſorders had been leſs; and to have pitched 
upon that ftory, wherein they found a temporary 
cure; that by celebrating it with all poſſible honour 
he might inſtil a defire of the ſame ſort of union into 
the hearts of his countrymen. This inlecd was a 
work which could belong to none bit a poet, when 
Governors had power only over ſmall territories, and 
the numerous Governments were every way inde- 


pendent. It was then that all the charms of poetry 


were called forth, to inſinuate the important glory of 


an alliance; and the 7/;ad delivered from the Muſes, 
with all the pomp of words and artificial influence. 
Omon among themſelves Wai fecommended, $8448 xt 
home, and glory abroad: And leſt this ſhould be ren- 
dered uſeleſs by miſmanagements, he lets us into far- 
ther leſſons concerning it: How when his Kings 
quarrel, their ſubjects ſuffer ; when they act in con- 
junction, victory attends them: when they meet in 
council, plans are drawn and proviſions made for ſu- 
ture action; and when in the field, the arts of war 
are deſcribed with the greateſt exactneſs. Theſe 
were lectures of general concern to mankind, proper 
for the Poet to deliver, and Kings to attend to; ſuch 
as made Porphyry write of the profit that princes 
might receive from Homer; and Stratæclet, Hermias, 
and Frontinus extract military diſcipline out of him- 
Thus tho' Plato has baniſhed him from one imaginary 
commonwealth, he has ſtill been ſerviceable to many 
real kingdoms, 
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The morality of Greece could not be 

Morality. perfect while there was a weaknefs in its 
government ; faults in Politics are occa- 

fioned by faults in Ethics, and occaſion them in their 
turn. The diviſion into ſo many ſtates was the riſe 
of frequent quarrels, whereby men were bredup in a 
rough untractable diſpoſition. Bodily ſtrength met 
with the greateſt honours, becauſe it was daily neceſ- 
ſary to the ſubſiſtence of little governments; and 
that head-long courage which throws itfelf forward to 
enterprize and plunder, was univerſally. careſſed, be- 
cauſe it carried all things before it. It is no wonder 
in an age of ſuch education and cuſtoms, that, * 
Thucydides ſays, Robbing was honoured, provided 
it was done with gallantry, and that the ancient 
«« poets made people queſtion one another as they 
* ſailed by, if they were thieves ? as a thing for 
* which no one ought either to be ſcorned or up- 
* braided.” Theſe were the ſort of actions which 
the ſingers then recorded, and it was out of ſuch an 
age that Homer was to take his ſubjects. For this 
reaſon (not a want of morality in him) we ſee a boaſt- 
ing temper and unmanaged roughneſs in the ſpirit of 
his Heroes, which ran out in pride, anger, or cruelty. 
It is not in him as in our modern Romances, where 
men are drawn in perfection, and we but read with a 
tender weakneſs what we can neither apply nor emu- 
late. Homer writ for men, and therefore he writ of 
them; if the world had been better, he would have 
ſhown it ſo : as the matter now ftands, we ſee his 


people 


* Thucyd. Ib. 1. 
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people with the turn of his age, inſatiably chirſting 


after glory and plunder; for which however he has 


found them a lawful cauſe, and taken care to retard 


their ſacceſs by thoſe very faults. 


In the proſecution of the ſtory every part of it has” 


its leſſons of morality : There is brotherly love in 
Agamemnon and Menelaus,. ſriendſhip in Achilles and 


Patroclas, and the love of-his country in ZZedFor: But 


ſinc e ve have ſpoken of the Iliad as more particular 
for its politics, we may conſider the Odyſſey as its mo- 
ral is more directly framed for ethics. It carries the 
Hera through a world of trials both of the dangerous 


and pleafurable nature. It'ſhows him firſt under moſt. 
ſurprizing weights of adverſity,” among ſhipwrecks 


and ſavages; all theſe he is made to paſs through, in 
the methods by which it becomes a man to conquer; 


a patience in ſuffering, and a preſence of mind in 
every aceident. It ſhows him again in another view, 
tempted with the baits of idle or unlawſul pleaſures; 
and then points out the methods of being -ſafe- from - 
them. But if in general we confider the care Our au- - 


thor has taken to fix his leſſons of morality by the 
proverbs and precepts he delivers, we ſhall nor won- 


Gr. if Greece, which afterwards gave the appellation : 


of wiſe to men who ſettled Angle ſenterces of truth, 


* 


| ſhould give him the title of the Father of Virtue, ſor 


introduting ſuch a number. To be brief, if we take 


the opinion. of Horace, he has propoſed him to us 
Erg \ a8 


Ali quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe; quid utile, quid non, 


Plenius & melius Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. 
Hor. Ep. As L 7. * 
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as.a maſter of marality ; he lays down the common 
philoſophical diviſion of good, into pleaſant, profitable, 
and boreft ; and then afferts that Homer has more 
fully and clearly inſtructed us in each of them, than 
the moſt rigid philoſophers. 

Some indeed have thought, notwithſtanding all 
this, that Homer had only a deſign to pleaſe in his in- 
ventions; and that others have ſince extracted morals 
out of his ſtories (as indeed all ſtories are capable of 
being uſed ſo) But this is an opinion concerning 
Poetry, which the world has rather degenerated into, 
than begun with. The tradition of Orpbeus's civi- 
hzing mankind by hymns on the Gods, with others of 
the like nature, may ſhow there was a better uſe of 
the art both known and practiſed. There is alſo a_ 
remarkable paſſage of this kind in the third book of 


the Oayſey, that Agamemnon left one of the Poets 


of thoſe times in his Court when he ſailed for Fray; 
and that his Queen was preſerved virtuous by his. 
ſongs, till AZgy/thus was forced to expel him in or- 
der to debauch her. Here he has hinted what a true 
poetical ſpirit can do, when applied to the promotion. 
of virtue; and from this one may judge he could not 
but de ſign that lumſelf, which he recommends as the 
duty and merit of his profeffion. Others ſince his 
time may have ſeduced the art to worſe intentions; 
but they who are offended at the liberties of ſome 
poets, ſhould not condemn all in che groſs for witlng 
or corruption; eſpecially when the evidence runs 

ſtrongly for any one, to the contrary. 


We 


Odyf. 3. v. 267. 
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We may in general go on to obſerve, that the time 


when Homer was born did not abound in learning. 
For where- ever politics and morality are weak, learn- 
ing wants its peaceable air to thrive in. He is him- 


F ſelf the, man from whom-we have the firſt accounts of 
i antiquity, either in its actions or learning; from 


whom we hear what Zgypt. or Greece could inform 


him i in, and whatever himſelf could diſcover by the 


flrength ob. nature or induſtry. But however, that 


we may not miſtake the Elogies of thoſe ancients who 


call him the Father of Arts nd Sciences, and be ſur- 
prized to find ſo little of them (as they are now in 


perfection) in his works; we ſhould know that this 


character is not to be underſtood at large, as if he had 
| included the full and regular ſyſtems of every thing : 


He is to be conſidered profeſſedly only in quality of a 


Poet; this was his buſineſs, to which as whatever he 


knew was to be ſubſervient, ſo he has not failed to 


introduce thoſe ſtrokes of knowledge from the whole 


circle of arts and ſciences, . which the. ſubject de- 
| manded, either f for neceſſity or ornament. This will 


appear on a fair view of him! in each of theſe lights. 
Beſore his time there were no Hiſto- 
rians in Greece : He treated hiſtorically Hiftary. 
ol  paſt' tranfaQtions, according as he 


could be informed by tradition, ſong, dr "whatever 


method chere was of preſerving their memory, For 
this we have the conſent of antiquity ; they have ge- 
nerally more appealed to his authority, and more in- 
liſted on it, than on che teflimony of any other 


writer, when they treat of the rites, cuſtoms, and 


manners of the firſt times. They have generally 
believed 


—— 
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believed that che acts of Tydeus at, Thebes, the ſecond 
 Hege of that city, the ſettlement of Rhodes, the bat- 
tle between the Curetes and the A#tclians, the ſueceſ- 
hon of the Kings of Mycene by the ſceptre of Aga- 
memnom, the acts of the Greeks at Troy, and many 
ether ſuch accounts, are ſome of them wholly pre- 
ſerved by him, and the reſt as faithfully related as by 
any hiſtorian. Nor perhaps was all of his invention 
which feems to be feigned, but rather frequently the 
obſcure traces and remains of real perſons and ac- 
tions: which as & Strabo obſerves, when hiſtory was 
tranimitted by oral tradition, might be mixed with 
fable before it came into the hands of the poet. 
This happened (ſays he) to Herodetus, the firſt 
44 profeffed hiftorian, who is as fabulous as Homer 
„ when he refers to the common reports of countries ; 
« and it is not to be imputed to either as a fault, but 
« as a neceffity of the times.” Nay, the very paſ- 
ſages which cauſe us to tax them at this diftance with 
being fabulous, might be oecafioned by their dili- 
gence, and a fear of erring, if they too haſtily re- 
Jected thoſe reports which had paſſed current in the 
nations they deſcribed. 
Before his time there was no ſuch 
Capes thing as Geography in Greece. For 
this we have the fuffrage of * Strabo, 

the beſt of Geographers, who approves the opinion 
of Hipparchus and other ancients, that Homer was 
the very author of it; and upon this account begins 
his treatiſe of the ſcience itſelf, with an encomium on 
him. 


5 $trabo, l. 1. ® Strabo, bid. wie. 
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him. As to the general part of it, we find he had a 
knowledge of the Earth's being furrounded by the. 
Ocean, becauſe he makes the Sun and Stars both to 
riſe and ſet in it;, and that he knew the uſe of the 
Stars is plain. from his making + Uly/es. ſail. by the 
obſervation of them. But the inſtance ofteneſt al- 
ledged upon this point is the 1 ſhield of Achilles; 
where he places the earth encompaſſed with the Sea, 
and gives the Stars the names they are yet known by, 
as the Hyades, Pleiades the Bear. and Orion. By the. 
three firſt of theſe he repreſenis the conſtellations of 
the northern region; and in the laſt he- gives a ſingle 
repreſentative. of the ſouthern, to which (as it were 
for a counter-balance). he adds a title of — 
bs *Opicore;Þ,. Then he tells us that the Bear, or 
ſtars. of the Arctick Circle, never diſappear; as an 
obſervation which agrees with no other. And if to 
this we add (what Erateſibenes thought he meant) that 
the five plates which ere faſtened on the. ſhield, di- 
vided it by the lines where they met, into the five 
Zones, it will appear an original. deſign of globes 
and ſpheres: In the. particular parts of Geography 
his knowledge is entirely inconteſtable. S2rabo refers 
to him upon all occaſions, allowing that he. knew 
the extremes of the Earth, ſome of which he-names, 
and others he. deſcribes. by figns, as the fortunate [ 
Hands. The ſame $ author takes notice of his ac- t 
counts concerning the ſeveral ſoils, plants, animals, 
and cuſtams, as Abts being fertile of medicinal 
| herbs; 
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herbs; Libya's fruitfulneſs, where the ewes have 
horns, and yean thrice a year,, &c. which are know. 
ledges that make Geography more. various and Profit- 
| able. But what all. have agreed to celebrate is his 
deſcription of. Greece, which-had laws: made for its 
preſervation, . and conteſts. between governments de- 
cided by its authority: Which * Strabo acknowledges 
to have no epithet, or ornamental expreſſion for any 
place, that is not drawn from its nature, quality or 
circumſtances; and profe ſſes (after ſo long an inter- 
| val) to deviate only where the country had undergone. 
alterations, chat caſt the deſeription i into obſcurity. 
In bis time. Rhetorick was not 
| Rhetorick. known; chat Art t took its riſe. out of 
TR. poetry, which was not till then ef- 
tabliſhed. The. oratorial elocution (fays +:Strabo). 
« 3s but an imitation of che poetical : "this appeared. 
« firſt and was approved: They who. imitated it» 
« took off. the. meaſures, but ill preſerved all the 
«© other parts.of poetry in their writings: Such were 
= Cadmus the Milgſſan, \ Pherecydes, and Hecateu,, 
** Then their followers took ſomething more from 
is what was left, and at laſt elocution deſcended i into 
the proſe which is now amongſt us.” But if Rhe- 
torick is owing to poetry, che obligation is Rill more 
| due to Homer. He (as } Quintilian tells us) gave 
both the pattern and riſe to all the parts of iv © Hic 
« omnibus eloquentice partibus exemplum ON ortum 
« gedit : Hune,n nens .In-magnts rebus Sublinitate, in 
—  parpis proprietate, ſuperavit. - Idem letus & pref 
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« fas, jucundus & gravis, tum copid tum brevitate 
* admirabilis, nec poetics modo: fed cratorid virtute, 
« eminentiſimus.” From him therefore they who 
ſettled the art found it proper to deduce the rules, 
which was eaſily done, when they had divided. their 
obſervations into the kinds and the ornaments of elo- 
cution. For the kinds, the ** ancients: (ſays A. 
« Gell.) ſettled them according to the three which 
they obſerve in his principal ſpeakers; his Ulyſſes. » 
„ who is magnificent: and flowing; his Menelaus, 
« who.is ſhort and cloſe; and his. Ne/for, who is 
% moderate and diſpaſſioned, and has a kind oſ mid- 
„dle eloquence participating of both the former.” 
And for the ornaments, | A4rifotle, che great maſter- 
of the Rhetoricians, ſhows what deference is paid 
to Homer, when. he orders the orator to lay down his 
heads, and expreſs both the manners and affections 
of his work, with an imitation of that diction, and | 
thaſe figures, which the divine Homer excelled in. 
This is the.conftant language of thoſe who ſucceeded 
him, and the opinion > Far prevailed as to make 8 
| Quintilian obſerve, tat 35 who have written con- 
cerning the art of ſpeaking, take ſrom Hamer moſt of 
the inſtances of their ſimilitudes, amplifications, ex- 
amples, digreſſions, and arguments. 
As to natural Philoſophy, the age 
was not arrived in which it flouniſh- Natura Phi: 
ed; however ſome of its notions may  leſophy. 
be traced in him. As when he ſays 
that the fountains and rivers come from the ocean, he 
holds 


Aulus Gell, J. 7. cap. 14. } Arift.. Topic, 
4 Quiptil. & 10. 
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holds a circulation. of fluidr in the earth. But as this. 


is a: branch of learning which does not lie much in 
the way of a Poet who ſpeaks of Heroes and Wars; 
the deſire to prove his knowledge this way, has only 
run 1 Politian and others into-trifling inferences ; as 


crets of Pluloſophy, becauſe-he. mentions fun, rain, 
wind and thunder. The moſt probable way of mak- 
ing out his knowledge in this kind, is by ſuppoſing | 
he couched it in allegories; and that he ſometimes. 
uſed the names of the Gods as his Terms for the Ele- 
ments, as the. Chymi/?s now uſe them for Metals. But. 
in applying this to him we.muſt tread very carefully; 
not ſearching for allegory too induſtriouſly, Where 
the paſſage may inſtruct by example; and endeavour- 
ing rather to find the fable an ornament..to. what is 
eafily known, than to make it. a cover to 8 t 


unknown problems... 
As for. Medicine, ſomething. of i it 
Phyfick.'. muſt have been underſtood in. chat 


age; though it was ſo far from per- 

ſection that (according to Cel/ar) What. concerned 
Diet was invented long after. by Higpocratet. The: 
accidents of life make the ſearch after. remedies too 
indiſpenſable a duty to ;be neglected at any time. 
Accordingly he & tells us, that the Ægyptianr, who 
had many medicinal. plants in their country, were all 
Phyſicians ; and perhaps he might have learnt his own 
fill from his acquaintance with that nation. The 
Kate - 


1 Politian. Prefatio Him. - „ *Celfus, IB. 1+. - 
& Odyff. J. 4. V. 431. 


when they would have. it that he underſtood the ſe- | 
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fate of war which Greece had lived in, required. + 
knowledge in the healing of wounds: and this might 
make him breed his princes,, Achilles, Patroclus, Po- 
dalirius,, and Machaon, to the ſcience. What Homer 
thus attributes to others, he knew himſelf, and he 
has given us reaſon to believe, not flightly: For if 
we conſider his inſight into the ſtructure of the hu- 
man body, it is fo nice, that he has been judged by 
fome to: have wounded his. Heroes with too much ſci- 
ence; or if we obſerve his cure of wounds, which 
are the accidents proper to an Epic Poem, we find 
him directing the chirurgical operation, ſometimes: 
infuſing 4 lenitives, and. at other. times bitter pow- 
ders, when the effuſion of blood * aftringent. 
qualities, | 
For Statuary, 1 appears by the 
Statuary. accounts of Afgypt and the Palla - 
h dium, that there was enough of it 
early in the world for thoſe images which were re- 


quired in the worſhip of their Gods; but there are. 


none mentioned as valuable in Greece ſo early, nor 


was the art eſtabliſhed en its rules before Homer. He 


found. it agreeable to the worſhip in uſe, and neceſſa- 


ry for his. machinery, that his Gods. ſhould: be cloath. 
ed in bodies: Wherefore he took care to give them: 
ſuch as carried the utmoſt perfection of the human 
form; and diftinguiſhed them from each other ever 


in this fuperior beauty, with. ſuch. marks as, were 
agreeable to each of the Deities. This, ſays + 
* Strabo, awakened the conceptions of the moſt emi- 

« nent. 


} II. 4. v. 218. and II. 11 in fine. + Suabo, Þ 8. 
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* kent flatuarzes, while they flrove to keep up the 

grandeur of that idea, which Hamer had impreſſed 
„upon their imagination; as we read of  Phidias 
*© concerning the ſtatue of Jupiter.“ And becauſe. 
they copied their Gods from him in their beſt per- ran 


formances, bis deſcriptions became the charaers 25 
which were afterwards purſued in all works of a good bey 
taſte. Hence came the common faying of the an- lea 
tients, „that either Homer was the only man who 200 


had ſeen che ſorms of the Gods, or the only one FE. 
* who had ſhown them to men; a paſſage whichꝰ of 
Madam Dacier wreſts to prove the truth of this theo- ſec 
logy, different from Strabo's acceptation of it. ſia 

There are befides what we have ſpoken of, other 3 
ſciences pretended | to be famna + 1 17 Thus Ma- an' 


2 44 


crobius diſcovers that the chain with whick + Fapiter Ml 
ſays he could lift the world, is a metaphyſical notion, 
that means a connection of all things from the ſupreme 
being to the meaneſt part of the creation. Others, 
to. prove. him ſxilful in judicial aſtronomy, bring a 
quotation concerning the births of f Hector and Poly- 
damas on the ſame night; who were nevertheleſs of 
different nn one excelling-1 m war, and the 

other in eloquence. Others again will have him to 
be verſed in Magick, from his ſtories concerning 
Circe. Theſe and many of the like nature are inter- 
pretations ſtrained: or trifling, ſuch as Homer does not 
want for a proof of his learning, and by which we 


contribute 
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T II. 8. v. 19. Vid. Macrob. de fomn. Scip. J. 1. c. 14. 
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contribute nothing to raiſe his character, while we 
facrifice our judgment to him in the cyes of others. 
It is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in ſhewing 
he was the father of learning, a ſoul capable of 
ranging over the whole creation with an intellectual 
view, ſhining alone in an age of obſcurity, and ſhining 
beyond thoſe who have had the advantage of more 


learned ages; leaving behind him a work not only 


adorned with all the knowledge of his own time, but 
in which he has before-hand broken up the fountains 
of ſeveral ſciences which were brought nearer to per- 
ſection by poſterity: A work which ſhall always 
ſand at the top of the ſublime character, to be gazed 
at by readers with an admiration of its perfection, 
and by writers with a deſpair that it ſhoulg ever be 
emulated with ſucce's, | 
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Pezxnars it may be neceſſary, to-premiſe ſome 
obſervations upon Hamers Battles in general. I ſhall 
firſt endeavour to ſhew the Condudof the Poet herein, 
and next collect ſome Antiquities, that tend to a more 


diſtin&t underſtanding of - thoſe deſcriptions which 


make ſo large a part of the Poem. 


One may very well apply to Amer himſelf, what 


he ſays of his Heroes at the end of the fourth book, 
that whoſoever ſhould be guided thro” his battles by 


Miner va, and pointed to every ſcene of them, would: 
ſee 
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ſee nothing through the whole but fubjeRs of ſur- 
prize and applauſe. When the reader reflects that 
no leſs than the compaſs of twelve books is taken up 
in theſe, he will have reaſon to wonder by what me- 
thods our author eould prevent-defcriptions of ſuch a 
length from being tedious. It is not enough to ſay, 
that tho' the ſubject itſelf be the ſame, the actions 
are always different; that we have now diſtin com- 
bats, now promiſcuous fights, now ſingle duels, now 
general engagements ; or that the ſcenes are perpetu- 
ally vary'd ; we are now in the fields, now at the for- 
tification of the Greeks, now at the ſhips, now at 
the gates of Troy, now at the river Scamander : But 
we muſt look farther inte the art of the poet to find 
the reaſons of this aſtoniſhing variety. 
n We may firſt obſerve that diverfity in the deaths of 
0. his warriort, which he has ſupply d by the vaſteſt fer- 
tility of invention. Theſe he diſtinguiſhes ſeveral 
ways: Sometimes by the characters of the Men, their 
age, office, profeſſion, nation, family, &. One is a 
le blooming youth, whoſe father diſſuaded him from the 
I war; one is a Prieſt, whole piety could not ſave him; 
one is a ſport/man, whom Diana taught in vain; one 
is the native of a far · diſtant country, who is never to 
return; one is deſcended from a z»hle line, which ends 
in his death; one is made remarkable by his boaſting; 
another by his Zeſceohing ; aud another, who is diſtin- 
guiſhed no way elſe, is marked by his Habit and the 
fingularity of his armour. 

Sometimes he varies theſe deaths by the ſeveral p 
tures in which his Heroes are repreſented either fight- 
ing or falling. Some of theſe are ſo exceedingly ex- 
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ſee nothing through the whole but fubjefts of ſur- 
prize and applauſe. When the reader reflects that 
no leſs than the compaſs of twelve books is taken up 


in theſe, he will have reaſon to wonder by what me- 


thods our author eould prevent deſcriptions of ſuch a 
length from being tedious. It is not enough to ſay, 
that tho' the ſubject itſelf be the ſame, the actions 
are always different; that we have now diſtinct com- 
bats, now iſcuous fights, now ſingle duels, now 
general engagements ; or that the ſcenes are perpetu- 
ally vary'd ; we are now in the fields, now at the for- 
tification of the Greeks, now at the ſhips, now at 
the gates of Troy, now at the river Scamander But 
we muſt look farther into the art of the poet to find 
the reaſons of this aſtoniſhing variety. 

We may firſt obſerve that diverfity in the deaths of 
his warriors, which he has ſupply'd by the vaſteſt fer- 
tility of invention. Theſe he diſtinguiſhes ſeveral 
ways: Sometimes by the charaders of the Men, their 
age, office, profeſſion, nation, family, &. One is a 
blooming youth, whoſe father diſſuaded him from the 
war; one is a Prieſt, whoſe piety could not ſave him; 
one is a ſport/man, whom Diana taught in vain; one 
is the native of a far · diſtant country, who is never to 
return; one is deſcended from a zob/e line, which ends 
in his death; one is made remarkable by his boaſting; 
another by his Beſcrohing; aud another, who is diſtin- 
guiſhed no way elſe, is marked by his Habit and the 
ſingularity of his armour. 

Sometimes he varies theſe deaths by the ſeveral pe 
tures in which his Heroes are repreſented either fight- 
ing or falling. Some of theſe are ſo exceedingly ex- 

act, 
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act, that one may gueſs from the very poſition of 
the combatant, where-abouts the wound wall light : 
Othergſo very peculiar and uncommon, that they could 
only be the effect of an imagination which had ſearch- 
ed thro' all the ideas of nature. Such is that picture 
of Mydon in the fifth book, whoſe arm being numbed 
by a blow on the elbow, drops the reins that trail on 
the ground; and then being ſuddenly ftruck on the 
temples, falls headlong ſrom the chariot in a ſoft and 
deep place, where he ſinks up to the ſhoulders in the 
ſands, and continues a while fixed by the weight of 
his armour, with his legs quivering in the air, till he 
is trampled down by his horſes. 

Another cauſe of this variety is the difference of 
the wourds that are given in the //zad : They are by 
no means like the wounds deſcribed by moſt other po- 
£ts, which are commonly made in the ſelf-ſame obv- 
ous places: The heart and head ſerve for all thoſe in 
general who underſtand no anatomy, and ſometimes 
fcr variety they kill men by wounds that are no where 
mortal but in their poems. As the whole human bo- 
dy is the ſubject of theſe, ſo nothing is more neceſſa- 
Ty to him who would deſcribe them well, than a tho- 
rough knowledge of its ſtructure, even tho' the poet 
is not profeſſedly to write of them as an anatomiſt; in 
the ſame manner as an exact ſkill in anatomy is ne- 
ceſſary to thoſe Painters that would excel in drawing 
the naked, tho' they are not to make every muſcle as 
viſible as in a book of chirurgery. It appears- from 
ſo many paſſages in Homer that he was perfectly maſ- 
ter of this ſcience, that it would be needleſs to cite 
any in particular. One may only obſerve, that if we 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly examine all the wounds he had deſcribed, 
tho' ſo infinite in number, and ſo many ways ert. 
fied, we ſhall hardly find one which will contradict 
this obſervation. 

I muſt juſt add a remark, that the various peri- 
phraſes and circumlocutions by which Homer expreſſes 
the ſingle a& of dying, have ſupplied Virgil and the 
ſucceeding Poets with all their manners of phraſing it. 
Indeed he repeats the ſame verſe on that occaſion more 
often than they — N re? b e. Apabnet 
N Twxs in” ara, &c. But tho' it muſt be owned he 
had more frequent occaſions for a line of this kind 
than any Poet, as no other has deſcribed half ſo ma- 
ny deaths, yet one cannot aſcribe this to any ſterility 
of expreſſion, but to the genius of his times, that 
delighted in thoſe reiterated verſes. We find repeti- 
tions of the ſame ſort affected by the ſacred writers, 
ſuch as He was gathered to his people : He flept with 
his fathers ; and the like. And upon the whole they 
have a certain antiquated harmony, not unlike the 
burthen of a ſong, which the ear is willing to ſuffer, 
and as it were teſts upon. 

As the perpetual horror of combats, and a ſucceſſi- 
on of images of death, could not but keep the ima- 
gination very much on the ſtretch; Homer has been 
careful to contrive ſuch reliefs and pauſes, as might 


divert the mind to ſome other ſcene, without lofing 


fight of his principal object. His compariſons are 
the more frequent on this account; for a compariſon 
ſerves this end the moſt effeRually of any thing, -as 

it is at once correſpondent to, and differing from, _ 


ſubject. Thoſe criticks who fancy that the uſe of 


compariſons 


— — 
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compariſons diſtracts the attention, and draws it from 
the firſt image which ſhould moſt employ it, {as that | 
we loſe the idea of the batzle itſelf, while we are led 
by a fimile to that of a deluge or a fform :) Thoſe, I 
ſay, may as well imagine we loſe the thought of the 
ſun, when we ſee his reflection in the water; where 
he appears more diſtinctly, and is contemplated more 
at eaſe, than if we gazed directly at his beams. For 
it is with the eye of the imagination as it is with our 
corporeal-eye, it muft ſometimes be taken off from 
the object in order to fee it the better. The ſame 
criticks that are difpleaſed to have their fancy diſ- 
tracted (as they call it) are yet of inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, as to object to Homer that his fimiles are 
too much alike, and are too often derived from the 
ſame animal. But is it not more reaſonable (ac- 
| cording to their own notion) to compare the ſame man 
always to the ſame animal, chan to fee him ſometimes 
a ſun, ſometimes a tree, and ſometimes a river ? Tho' 
Hemer ſpeaks of the ſame creature, he fo diverſiſies 
the circumſtances and accidents of the compariſons, 
that they always appear quite different. And to ſay 
truth, it is not ſo much the animal or the thing, as 
the action or poſture of them, that employs our ima- 
gination: Two different animals in the ſame action 
are more like to each other, than one and the ſame 
animal is to himſelf, in two different actions. And 
thoſe who in reading Homer are ſhocked that tis al- 
waysa lion, may as well be angry that tis always a un. 

What may ſeem more exceptionable, is his inſert- 
ing the ſame compariſons in the ſame words at length 


upon different occaſions, by which management he 
makes 
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makes one ſingle image afford many ornaments to ſeve- 
ral parts of the Poem. But may not one ſay Homer is 

in this hike a ſkilful improver, who places a beauti- 
ful ſtatue in a well diſpoſed garden ſo as to anſwer - 
ſeveral- viſtas, and by that artiſice one ſingle figure 
ſeems multiplied into as many objects as there are 
openings from whence it may be viewed ? 

What farther relieves and ſoftens theſe deſcriptions 
of battles, is the Poet's wonderſul art of introducing 
many pathetick cireumſtances about the deaths of the 
Heroes; which raiſes a different movement in the 
mind from what thoſe images naturally infpire, I 
mean compaſſion and pity; when he cauſes us to look 
back upon the loſt riches, poſſeſſions, and hopes of 
thoſe who die: When he tranſports us to their native | 
countries and paternal feats, to ſee the griefs of their 
aged fathers, the Uefpair and tears of their widows, | 
or the abandoned conditions of their orphans. Thus 
when Protefilaus falls, we are made to reflect on the 
lofty Palaces he left half finifhed ; when the ſons of 
Phenops are killed, we behold the mortiſying diftreſs 
of their wealthy father, who ſaw his eftate divided 


before his eyes, and taken in truſt for ſtrangers, 


When Ayl dies, we are taught to compaſlionate 
the hard fate of that generous and hoſpitable man, 


whoſe houſe was the houſe of all men, and who 


deſerved that glorious elogy of The friend of human- 
kind. 

It is worth taking notice too what uſe Homer every 
where makes of each little accident or circumſtance 
that can naturally happen- 1n a battle, thereby to caſt 
a variety over his action; as well as of every turn of 
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mind or emotion a Hero can poſſibly feel, ſuch as re- 


ſemment, revenge, concern, confuſion, Oc. The 
former of theſe makes his work reſemble a large hiſ- 


tory- piece, where even the leſs important figures and 
actions have yet ſome convenient place or corner o 
be thewn in; and the latter gives it all the advantages 


of tragedy, in thoſe various turns of paſſion that 
animate the ſpeeches of his Heroes, and render his 
whole Poem the moſt Dramatick of any Epick what- 
ſoever. 


Ie muſt alſo be obſerved, that the conſtant machines ' 


of the Gods conduce very greatly to vary theſe long 
battles, by a continual change of the ſcene from earth 


to heaven. Homer perceived them too neceſſary for 


this purpoſe to abſtain from the uſe of them even aſ- 
ter Jupiter had enjoined the Deities not to act on ei- 


ther fide. It is remarkable how many methods he 


has found to draw them into every book; where if 


they dare not aſſiſt the warriors, at leaft they are very 


helpful to the poet. 
But there is nothing that more contributes to the 


variety, ſurprize, and Eclat of Homer's battles, or is 


more perfectly admirable in itſelf, than that artful 
manner of taking meaſure, or (as one may ſay) gaging 


his Heroes by each other, and thereby elevating the 
character of one perſon, by the oppoſition of it to 
that of ſome other whom he is made to excel. So 
that he many times deſcribes one, only to image ano- 


ther, and raiſes one only to raiſe another. I cannot 


better exemplity this remark, than by giving an in- 
ſtance in the character of Diamed that lies before me. 
Let us obſerve by what a ſcale of oppoſitions he ele- 

vates 
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vates this Hero, in che fifth book, firſt to excel all 
human valour, and after to rival the Gods themſelves. 


He diſtinguiſhes him firſt from the Grecian Captains 


in general, each of whom he repreſents conquering a 


ſingle Trojan, while Diomed conſtantly . encounters | 


two at once; and while they are engaged each in his 
diſtinct poſt, he only is drawn fighting in every quar- 
ter, and ſlaughtering on every fide. Next he op- 
poſes him to Pandarus, next to Æneat, and then to 
Hector. So of the Gods, he ſhews him firſt againſt 


Venus, then Apollo, then Mars, and laſtly in the 


eighth book againſt Jupiter himſelf in the midſt of 
his thunders. The ſame conduct is obſervable more 
or leſs in regard to every perſonage of his work. 

This ſubordination of the Heroes is one of the 
cauſes that make each of his battles riſe above the 
other in greatneſs, terror and importance, to the end 
of the Poem. If Diomed has performed all theſe 
wonders in the firſt combat, it is but to raiſe Hector, 
at whoſe appearance he begins to fear. If in the 
next battle Hector triumphs not only over Diomed, 
but over Ajax and Patroclus, ſets fire to the fleet, 
wins the armour of Achilles, and fingly eclipſes all 
the Heroes; in the midſt of all his glory, Achille; ap- 
pears, Hector flies, and is lain. 

The manner in which his Gods are made to act, no 
leſs advances the gradation we are ſpeaking of. In 
the firſt battles they are ſeen only in ſhort and ſepa- 
rate excurſions: Venus aſſiſts Paris, Minerva, Dio- 
med, and Mars Hector. In the next, a clear ſtage is left 


for Jupiter, to diſplay his omnipotence, and turn the 


fate of armics alone. In the laſt, all the powers of 
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heaven are engaged and banded into regular parties, 
Gods encountering Gods, Fove encouraging them with 
his thunders, Neptune raiſing his tempeſts, heaven 
flaming, earth trembling, and Pluto himſelf ſtarting 
from the throne of hell. 

II. I am now to take notice of ſonie cuſtoms of 
antiquity relating to the arms and art military of 
thoſe times, which are proper to be known, in or- 
der to form a right notion of our Author's deſcrip- 
tions of war. 

That Homer copied the manners and cuſtoms of the 

age he writ of, rather than of that he lived in, has 
been obſerved in ſome inſtances. As that he no where 
repreſents cavalry or trumpets to have been uſed in 
the Trojan wars, tho' they apparently were in his 
own time. It is not thexefore impoſſible but there 
may be found in his works ſome deficiencies in the 
art of war, which are not to be imputed to his igno- 
rance, but to his judgment. 

Horſes had not been brought 1 into Greece long be- 
fore the ſiege of Troy. They were originally Eaftern 
animals, and if we find at that very period ſo great 
2 number of them reckoned up in the wars of the 
Iſraelites, it is the leſs a wonder, eon ſidering they 
came from Aſia. The practice of riding them was 
ſo little known in Greece a few years before, that 
they looked upon the Centaurs who firſt uſed it, as 
monſters compounded of men and horſes. Neftor i in 
the firſt Iliad ſays he had ſeen theſe Centaurs in his 
youth, and Polypetes in the ſecond is ſaid to have 
been born on the day that his father expelled them 
from Prlion to the deſerts of Æibica. They had no 

other 
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other uſe of horſes than to draw their chariots in bat- 
tle, ſo that whenever Homer ſpeaks of fighting from 
a horſe, or tamins an horſe, or the like, it 13 con- 
ſtantly to be underſtood of fighting from a chariot, or 
taming horſes to that ſervice. This (as we have ſaid) 
was a piece of decorum in the Poet ; for in his own 
time they were arrived to ſuch a perfection in horſe- 
manſhip, that in the fifteenth had, v. 822, we have 
a fimile taken from an extraordinary feat of activity, 
where one man manages four horſes at once, and 
leaps from the back of one to another at full ſpeed. 
If we conſider in what high eſteem among war- 
riors theſe noble animals muſt have been at cheir firſt 
coming into Greece, we ſhall the leſs wonder at the 
frequent occaſions Homer has taken to deſcribe and 
celebrate them. It is not ſo ſtrange to find them ſer 
almoſt upon a level with men, at the time when a 
horſe in the prizes was of equal value with a captice. 
The charizts were in all probability very low. For 
we frequently find in the //iad, that à perſon who 
ſtands erect on a chariot is killed (and ſometimes by 
a ſtroke on the head) by a foot-ſoldier with a. ſword. 
This may farther appear from the eaſe and readineſs 
with which they alight or mount on every occaſion, 
to. facilitate which, the chariots were made open be- 
hind. That the wheels were but ſmall, may be 
gueſſed from a cuſtom they had of taking them off 
and ſetting them on, as they wers laid by, or made 
uſe of. Hebe in the fifth book puts on the wheels of 
Funo's chariot when ſhe calls for it in haſte : And it 
ſeems to be with alluſion to the ſame practice that it 
is ſaid in Exodas, c. 14, The Lord took off their cha- 
1 riot-wheels, 
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riot-wheels, fo that they drove them heavily. The 
fides were alſo low; for whoever is killed in his cha- 
Tiot throughout the poem, conſtantly falls to the 
ground, as having nothing to ſupport him. That 
the whole machine was very ſmall and light is evident 
from a paſſage in the tenth Jliad, where Diomed de- 
bates whether he ſhall draw the chariot of Rheſus out 
of the way, or carry it on his ſhoulders to a place of 
ſafety, All the particulars agree with the repreſenta 
tions of the chariots ou the moſt ancient Greek coins; 
where the tops of them reached not ſo high as the 
backs of the horſes, the wheels are yet lower, and 
the heroes who ſtand in them are ſeen from the knee 
upwards“. This may ſerve to ſhew thoſe Criticks 
are under a miſtake, who blame Homer for making 
| his warriors ſometimes retire behind their chariots, as 

if it were a piece of cowardice: which was as little 
diſgraceful then, as it is now to alight from one's 
horſe in a battle, on any neceſſary emergency. 

There were generelly two perſons in one chariot, 
one of whom was wholly employed in guiding tke 
horſes. They uſed indifferently two, three, or ſour 
horſes; from whence it happens, that ſometimes when 
a horſe is killed, the hero continues the fight with 
two or more that remain; and at other times a war- 
rior retreats upon the loſs of one; not that he has 
leſs courage than the other, but that he has fewer 
horſes. 

Their fwords were all broad cutting ſwords, 


for we find they never ſtab but with their ſpears. 
The 


Ses the cellectan of Goltzius, &e. 
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The ſpeart were uſed two ways, either to puſh with, 
or to caſt from them, like the maſſive javelins. It 
ſeems ſurprizing, that a man ſhould throw a dart or 


ſpear with ſuch force, as to pierce thro” both ſides of 
the armour and the body (as is often deſcribed in 


Homer.) For if the ſtrength of the men was gigan- 


tick, the armour muſt have been ſtrong in proportt- 
on. Some ſolution might be given for this, if we 
imagined the armour was generally braſs, and the 
weapons pointed with iron; and if we could fancy 
that Homer called. the e and. ſwords brazen, in 
the ſame manner that he calls the reins of a bridle 
ivory, only from the ornaments. about them. But 
there are paſſages where the point of the ſpear is 
expreſly ſaid to be of braſs, as in the deſcription of 
that of Hector in [liad 6. Pauſanias, Lacmicir, takes 
it fo? granted, that the arms, as well offenfive as de- 
fenfive, were braſs. He ſays the ſpear of Achllot 
was kept at his time in the temple of Miner da, the 
top and point of which were of braſs; and the ſword 
of Alerionts,, in cha of XEfrulapizs among the Ne- 
eomdians, was entirely of the Tame. metal. But be 


that as k will, there are examples even at ch day of 


ſuch à prodigious force in caſting darts, as almoſt ex- 
reeds credibility. The Turk and Arabs will pierce 


thro” thick planks with darts of hardened wood; which 


can only be attributed. to their being bred (as the an- 
cients were) to that exerciſe, and to the ſtrength and 
agility acquired by a conſtant practice of it. 

We may aſcribe to the ſame cauſe their power of 
caſting /tones of a vaſt. weight, which appears a com- 
mon practice in theſe. battles. Thoſe are in a great 


error, 
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error, who imagine this to be only a fictitious embel - 
Uſhment of the Poet, which was one of the exer- 
tiſes of war among the ancient Greeks and Oriental;. 
* St. Ferome tells us, it was an old cuſtom in Pa- 
I:z/tine, and in uſe in his own time, to have round 
ſtones of a great weight kept in the caſtles and vil- 
lages, ſor the youth to try their ſtrength with. And 
the cuſtom is yet ex ant in ſome parts of Scotland, 
here ſtones for the ſame purpoſe are laid at the gates 

of great houſes, which they call putting flones. 
Another conſideration which will account for many 
things that may ſeem uncouth in Homer, is the re- 
flection that before the uſe of fre-arms there was 
infinitely more ſcope for perſonal valour than in the 
modern battles. Now whenſoever the perſonal 
Arength of the combatants happened to be unequal, 
the declining a ſingle combat could not be ſo diſho- 
nourable as it is in this age, when the arms we make 
uſe of put all men on a level. For a ſoldier of far 
inferior ſtrength may manage a rapier or fire-arms ſo 
expertly, as to be an overmatch for his adyerſary. 
'This may appear a ſufficient excuſe for what in the 
modern conſtruction might ſeem cowardice in Homer's 
heroes, when they avoid engaging with others, whoſe 
bodily firength exceeds their own. The maxims of 
valour 


Mos eſt in urbibus Palæſtinæ, & uſque hodie per om- 
nem Judzam vetus conſuetudo ſervatur, ut in viculis, op- 
pidis, & caſtellis rotundi ponantur lapides graviſſimi pon- 
| ug ad quos juvenes exercere ſe ſolent, & eos pro varietate 
virium ſublevare, alii ad genua, alii ad umbilicum, alii ad 
humeros, ad caput, nonnulli ſuper verticem, reQis junctiſ- 
que manibus, magnitudinem virium demonſtrantes, pendus 
attollunt. 
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valour in all times were founded upon reaſon, and the 
cowardice ouglit rather in this caſe to be imputed to 
him who braved. his inferior. There was alſo more 
leiſure in their battles before the knowledge of fire 

arms; and this in a good degree accounts for thoſe 


harangues his heroes make to each other in the time 
of combat. 


ancient warriors,. which was to ſpoil an enemy of his 
arms aſter they had ſlain him; and this cuſtom we ſee. 
them frequently purſuing with ſuch eagerneſs, as if 
they looked on their victory not compleat *till this 
point was gained. Some modern Criticks have ac- 


cuſed them of avarice on account of this practice, 
which might probably ariſe from the great value and 
ſcarceneſs of armour in that early time and infancy of 
war. It afterwards became a point of honour; like 


gaining a-ſtandard from the enemy. Moſes and Da- 
vid ſpeak of the pleaſure of obtaining many ſpoils. 
They preſerved them as monuments of victory, and 


even religion at laſt became intereſted herein, when 


theſe ſpoils were conſecrated in the temples of the 
tutelar Deities of the conqueror. 
The. reader may eaſily ſee, I ſet down theſe. heads 


juſt as they may occur to my memory, and only as 


hints to farther obſervations; which any one who is 
converſant in Homer. cannot fail to make, if he will 


but think a little in the ſame track. 


It is no part of my deſign to enquire what progreſs 
had been made in the ar? of war at this early pe 
od: The bare peruſal of the Iliad will beſt * Saga us 
of it. But what I think tends more immediately to 


the 


There was another practice frequently uſed by theſe ' 
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the better comprehenſion of theſe deſcriptions, is to 
give a ſhort view of the ſcene of war, the /ituaticn 
of Troy, and thoſe places which Homer mentions, 
with the proper feld of each battle: Putting toge- 
ther, for this purpoſe, thoſe paſſages in my Author 
that give any light to this matter. 

The ancient city of Trey ſtood at a greatei diſtance 
from the fea, than thoſe ruins which have ſince been 
ſhewn for it. This may be gathered from Iliad 5. v. 
(of the original) 791. where it is ſaid, that the Tro- 
fans never durſt ſally out of the walls of their town, 
till the retirement of Achilles; but afterwards com- 
bated the Greciant at their very ſhips, far from the 
city. For had Troy flood (as Strabo obſerves) fo nigh 
the fea-/hore, it had been madneſs in the Greeks not 
to have built any fortification before their fleet till the 
tenth year of the ſiege, when the enemy was ſo near 
them: And on the other hand, it had been cowardice 
in the Trojans not to have attempted any thing all 
that time, againſt an army that lay unfortified and un- 
intrenched. Beſides the intermediate ſpace had been 
too ſmall to afford a field for ſo many various adven- 
tures and actions of war. The places about Trey 
particularly mentioned by Homer he in this order. 

1. The Scæan gate This opened to the field of 
bartle, and was that thro' which the Trojans made 
their excurfions. Cloſe to this ſtood the beech-tree 
| Tacred to Jupiter, which Homer generally mentions 
With it. 5 

2. The hill of wild fig treet. It joined to the walls 
of Trey, on one ſide, and extended to the high-way 
on che other. The firſt appears from what Andro- 

mache 
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mache ſays in II. 6. v. 432. that the walls were in 
danger of being ſcaled from this bill; and the laſt 
from JI. 22. v. 145. Oc. 


3+. The two ſprings of Scaniander. Theſe were a. 


little higher on the ſame high-way. (7tid.) 
4. Calicolone, che name of a pleaſant hill that lay 
near the river Sins, on the other fide of the town. 


Il. 20. v. 5 3. 
5. Bateia, or the fepulchre of Myrinne, ſtood a 


little before the city in the plain. II. 2. v. 318. % 


the Catal... 


6. The monument of Tus : Near the. middle of the 


plain. Iliad. 11. v. 166. 


7. The tomb of Æhetes, commanded the: oldeſt. 
of the fleet, and that part of the ſea- coaſt. Iliad. 2.. 


v. 301. of the catalogue. 


It ſeems; by the 465th verſe of the ſecond Iliad, F 


that the Grecian army was drawn up under the ſeve- 


ral leaders by the banks of Scamander on that fide. 


toward. the ſhips : In the mean time that of Troy, 


and the auxiliaries, was rang'd in order at Myrinuss 
ſepulchre. Ib. v. 320. off the catal. The place of 
the fir/? battle, where Diomed perſorms his exploits, 
was near the joining of Simois and Scamander ; for 


Juno and Pallas coming. to him, alight at the con- 


fluence of thoſe rivers. Jlzad. 5. v. 776. and that 
the Greeks had not yet paſſed the ſtream, but fought - 
on that fide next the fleet, appears from v. 991. of 


the ſame book, where Juno ſays the. Trojans. noau 


brave them at their very ſhips. But in the beginning 
of the ſixth book,” the place of battle is ſpecified to - 


be between the rivers of Si-mois and Scamander ;; fo 


that 
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that the Greeks (tho' Homer does not particularize 
when, or in what manner) had then croſſed the 
Rream toward Tray. 

The engagement n the eighth book i is evidently 
cloſe to the Grecian fortification on the ſhore. That 
night Hector lay at 7lus's tomb in the field, as Dolon 
tells us, Lib. 10. v. 415. And in the eleventh book 
the battle is chiefly about Iluss tomb. 

In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, out 
the fortification of the Greeks, and in the fifteenth at 
the Hips. 

In the fixteenth, the Trojans being repulſed by 
Patroclut, they engage between the fleet, the river, 
and the . Grecian wall: See v. 396. Patroclus ſtill 
advancing, they fight at the gates of Trey, v. 700. 
In the ſeventeenth, the fight about the body of Pa- 
troclus is under the Trogan wall, v. 403. His body 
being carried off, Hector and Ænucas purſue the 
Greeks to the fortification, v. 760. And in the 
eighteenth, upon Acbilless appearing, they retire and 
eacamp without the fortification. . 

In the twentieth, the fight is ſtill on that ſide next 
the ſea; for the Trans being purſued by Achilles, 
paſs over the Scamander as they run toward Troy : 
See the beginning of book 21. 'The following bat- 
tles are either in the river itſelf, or between that and 
the city, under whoſe walls Hector is killed in the 
twenty-ſecond book, which: Lads an end to the battles 
of the Hliad. 


N. B. The verſes above are cited according do the 
number 9 lines in the Greek. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Contention of A:Billes and Agamemnon. 


J N the awar of Troy, the Greeks having ſacked ſome 
of the neighbouring towns, and taken from thence tavo 
beautiful captives, Chryſeis and Bryſeis, allotted the 
fr/t to Agamemnon, and the laſt to Achilles. Chryſes, 
the father Chryſeis, and prieſt of Apollo, comes to 
the Grecian camp to ranſom her; with which the ao- 
tion of the poem opens, in the tenth year of the ſiege. 
T he prieſt being refuſed and inſolenily diſmiſſed by Aga- 
memnon, intreats for wengeaxce from his Gad, avho 
inflict a peſtilence on the Greeks. Achilles calls a 
council, and encourages Chalcas to declare the cauſe of 
it, abho attributes it to the reſuſal of Chryſeis. The 
King being ovliged to fend back bis captive, enters into 
a furious conteſt with Achilles, which Neſtor pacifes ; 
however, as he had the abſalut? command of, the army, 
he ſeizes on Bryſeis in revenge. Achilles in diſcontent 
withdraws himfelf and his forces from the reſt of the 
Greeks; and complaining to Thetis, ſhe ſupplicates Ju- 
Piter to render them ſenſible of the. wrong done to her 
ſen, by giving victory to the Tro'ans. Jupiter grant- 
ing her ſuit, incenſes Juno, between whom the debate 
runs high, till they are reconciled by the addreſs of 
Vulcan. 93 | 

The time of two and twenty days is taken up in this 
hook ; nine during the plague, one in the council and 
quarrel of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's /tay 
ewith the Æthiopians, at whoſe return Thetis prefers 
her petition. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp, 
then changes to Chryſa, and laſtly to Olympus. 


THE 


F1KST oon 


OF THE 


VVV 


A CHILLES' Wrath, to Greece the direful 
ipring a 
Of Woes unnumber'd, heav'nly Goddeſs, fing! 
That Wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely flain: 


FO F788 


It is 8 ſtrange that of all the commentators upon 
Hymer, there is hardly one whoſe principal deſign is to il- 
luſtrate the poetical beauties of the author. They are volu- 
mi nous in explaining thoſe ſciences which he made but ſub- 
ſervient to his Poetry, and fparing only upon that art which 
conſtitutes his character. This has been occaſioned by the 
oſtentation of men who had more reading than taſte, and 
were fonder of ſhewing their variety of learning in all kinds 
than their ſingle underitanding in Poetry. Hence it comes 
to paſs that their remarks are rather philoſophical, hiſtorical, 
geographical, allegorical, or in ſhort rather any thing than 


critical and poetical. Even the Grammarians, tho their 


whole buſineſs and uſe be only to render the words of an 


author intelligible, are ſtrangely touched with the pride of 
| ibs | oing 
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Whoſe limbs unbury'd on the naked ſhore, 5 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 
Since 


doing ſomething more than they ought. The grand ambi- 
tion of one ſort of ſcholars is to encreaſe the number of 
various lectont; which they have done to ſuch a degree of 
obſcure diligence, that (as Sir H. Sui obſerved) we now 
begin to value the firſt editions of books as moſt correct, be- 
cauſe they have been leaſt corrected. The prevailing paſſion 
of others is to diſcover new meaninge, in an author, whom 
they will cauſe to appear myſterious, purely for the vanity of 
being thought to unravel him. Theſe account it a difgrace 
to be of the opinion of thoſe that preceded them; and it is 
generally the fate of ſuch people who will never ſay what 
was ſaid hefore, to ſay what will never be ſaid after them. 
If they can but find a word, that has once been ſtrained by 
ſome dark writer, to ſigniſy any thing different from its 
uſual acceptation; it is frequent with them to apply it con- 
ſtantly to that uncommon meaning, whenever they meet it 
in a clear writer: For reading is ſo much dearer to them 
than ſenſe, that they will diſcard it at any time to make way 
for a criticiſm. In other places where they cannot conteſt 
the truth of the common interpretation, they get themſelves 
room for diſſertation by imaginary Amphibologies, "which they 
will have to be deſigned by the author. This diſpoſition of 
finding out different ſignifications-in one thing, may be the 
effect of either too much, or too little wit: For men of a 
right underſtanding generally ſee at once all that an author 
can reaſonably mean, but others are apt to fancy two mean- 
ings for want of knowing one. Not to add, that there is a 
vaſt deal of difference between the learning of a- Critick, 
and the puzzling of a Grammarian. 
It is no eaſy taſk to make ſomething out of a hundred pe- 
dants that is not 2 ; yet this he muſt do, who would 
ive a tolerable abſtract of the former expoſitors of Hamer. 
he commentaries of Ey/tathius, are indeed an immenſe trea- 
. fury of Greek learning; but as he ſeems to have amaſſed 
the ſubſtance of whatever others had written upon the au- 
thor; ſo he is not free from ſome of the foregoing cenſures. 
There are thoſe who have ſaid, that a judicious abſtract of 
him alone, might. furniſh out ſufficient illuſtrations upon 
Homer. It was reſolved to take the trouble of ng 
through that voluminous work, and the reader may be 
fured, thoſe remarks that any way concern ihe Poetry or art. 
of the Poet; are much fewer than is imagined. The greater 
part 
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Since great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove, 
Such was the ſov'reign doom, and ſuch the will of 


owe 1! 
7 Declare, 


Part of theſe is already plundered by ſucceeding commenta- 
tors, who have very little but what they owe to him: and 
I am obliged to ſay even of Madam Dacier, that ſhe is either 
more beholden · to him than ſhe has confeſſed, or has read 
him leſs than ſhe is willing to own. She has made a farther 
attempt than her predeceſſors to diſcover the beauties of the 
Poet; tho' we have often only her general praiſes, and ex · 
clamations inſtead of reaſons. .. But her remarks altogether 
are the moſt judicious collection extant, of the ſcattered ob» 
ſervations of the ancients and moderns, as her preface is ex · 
celient, and her tranſlation equally careful and. elegant. 
The chief deſign of the following notes is to comment 
upon Homer as a Poet; whatever in them is extracted from 
others is conftantly ewned ; the remarks of the ancients are 
enerally ſet at length, and the places cited: all thoſe of 
Bo fathin: are collected which fall under this ſcheme :. many, 
which were not acknowledged by other commentators, are 
reſtored to the true owner; and the ſame juftice is ſhown to 
thoſe who refuſed it ta others. | 
Tu = plan of this is formed upon anger and its ill 
effects, the plan of Yirgs/'s upon pious reſignation and its re · 
wards : and thus every paſſion or virtue may be the founda - 
tion of the ſcheme of an Epic Poem. This diſtinction be- 
tween two authors who have been ſo ſucceſsful, ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary to be taken notice of, that they who would imitate 
either may not ſtumble at the very entrance, or ſo curb their 
imaginations, as to deprive. us of noble morals told in a new 
variety of . accidents. Imitation does not hinder invention 
We may. obſerve the rules of nature, and write in the ſpirit 
of thoſe who have beſt hit upon, them; without taking the 
ſame track, beginning in the ſame manner, and following 
the main of their ſtory almoſt ſtep by ſtep; as moſt of the 
modern writers of Epic Poetry have done after one of theſe 
great Poets. EE . | 
V. 1 ] Ruintil:an has told us, that from the beginning of 
Homer's two poems the rules of all Exerdiums were derived. 
« In pauciſſimis v-r/ibur uty 'uſque operis ingreſſu legem Proemiorum 
« nen dice ſervauit, ſed cenſtituit. Yet Rapin has been very 
free with this invocation, in his Compariſon between Homer and 
Virgil; which is by no means the moſt judicious of * 
Works. 
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| Declare, O Muſe! in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended pow'r? 10 
| EX Latona's 


works. He cavils firſt at the Poet's infiſting ſo much upon 
the effects of :hill-r's anger, That it was © the cauſe of 
the woes of the Greek:,”* That it © ſent ſo many, Heroes to 
© the ſhades,” that “their bodies were left a prey to birds 
« and beaſts;“ the firſt of which he thinks had been ſuf- 
ficient. One may anſwer, tEat the woes of Greece might 
eonſiſt in ſeveral other things than in the death of her 
Heroes, which was therefore needful to be ſpecified : As to 
the bodies, he might have reflected how great a curſe the 
nt of burial was accounted by the ancients, and how pre- 
judicial it was eſteemed even to the ſouls of the deceaſed : 
e have a moſt particular example of the.ſtrength of this 
option from the conduct of S&:ph:cler in His Hax; who 
ought this very point ſufficient to make the diſtreſs of the 
laſt act of that tragedy after the death of his Hero, purely 
to ſatisfy the audience that he obtained the rites of ſepulture. 
Next he objects it as prepoſterous' in Himey to deſire the 
Muſe to tell him the whole ſtory, and at the ſame time to 
inform her ſolemnly im his own perſon that "twas the - 
Jeve which brought it about. But is « Poet then to be ima» 
— intirely ignorant of his ſubject, tho“ he invokes the 
uſo to relate the particulars? May not Her be allowed 
the knowledge of ſo your a truth, as that the will of God is 
lölled in all tings? Nor does his manner of ſaying this 
infer that he hen, the Muſe bf it, but only correiponds. 
with the uſunal way of defiring information from another 
concerning any thing, and at the ſame time mentioning 
that little we know of it in general; What is there more in 
his E „ Sing, O Goddeſs, that wrath of ' Hebilles,. 
* which.proved fo pernicious to the rer: We only know 
« the effects of it, chat it ſent innumerable brave men to the 
* ſhades, and chat it was ces will it ſtronld be ſo But tell 
* me, O Muſe, what was the ſource of this deſtraQtive an- 
« . I can't apprehend what Nein means by ſaying, it 
is hard to know where this imvxation ends, and that it is con- 
founded with the narration, which ſo manifeſtly begins at 
AnT3; % Aids viz. But upon the whole, methinks the 
French Criticks play double with us, when they ſometimes. 
repreſent the rules of Poetry to be formed upon the practice 
of Hier, and at other times arraigu their maſter, as if be 
tranſgreſſed them. Horace has ſaid the Exordium of 1 
oem 
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Latona's ſon a dire contagion ſpread, 
And heap'd the camp. with mountains of the dead ; 
The 


Poem ought to be plain and modeſt, and inſtances Homer's as 
ſuch ; and Rapin from this very rule will be trying Homer and 
judging it otherwiſe (for he criticiſes alſo upon the beginnivg 
of the Odyſſ:y.) But for a full anſwer we may bring the 
words of Quin;thrn (whom Rapin himſelf allows to be the beſt 
of Criticks) concerning theſe propoſitions and invocations of 
our author © Benevelum auditorem inwocati:ne dearum quas fr a 
dere vatibur creditum eff, intentum, propeſits rerum magnitudine, 
*« & dicilem ſummd celexiter comprehenſd, facit. 


V. 1.J N u d 044 Huli Ax Jes. 


Plutarch obſerves there is a defect in the meaſure of this firſt 
line (I ſuppoſe he means in the E?a's of the Patronymick.) 
This he thinks, the fiery vein of Homer making haſte to his 
ſubjeR, paſt over with a bold negleR, being conſcious of his 
own power and perfection in the greater parts; as ſome 
(ſays be) who make virtue their ſole aim, pats» by cenſure in 
ſmaller matters. But perhaps we may find no occafion to 
ſuppoſe this a negle& in him, if we conſider that the word 
Pelides, had he made uſe of it without ſo many alterations as 


he has put it to in. IT7AgidFiw, would ſtill have been true to 
the rules of meaſure» Make but a diphthong of the ſecond 
Eta and the eta, inſtead of their being two ſvilables (per- 
haps by the fault of tranſcribers) and the objection is gone. 
Or perhaps it might be deſigned, that the verſe in which be 
proteſſes to ſing of violent anger ſhould run off in the rapi- 
dity of Dactyles. This art he is allowed to have uſed in 
dther * and Vg has been particularly celebrated for it. 

V. d. Will of Jeve.) Plutarch in his treatiſe of reading 
Poets, interprets Aus in this place to fighify Fate, not ima» 
giuing it conſiſtent with the goodprfs of the ſupreme being, 
or Jupiter, to contrive or practiſe any evil againſt men. 
Euſtathius makes [] here to refer to the promiſe which 
Jupiter gave to hein, that he would honour her ſon by ſiding 
with Troy while be ſhould be abſent. But to reconcile theſe 


two opinions, perhaps the meaning may be, that when Fate 
had decreed the deſtruction of Trey, Jupiter having the powe 
er of incidents to bring it to paſs, fulfilled that decree by 
providing means for it. So that the words may thus ſpecity 
the time of action, from the beginning of the poems 2 

os Wien 
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The king of Men his rev'rend Prieſt deſyd. 
And, for the King's offence, the people dy d. 


For 


which thoſe incidents worked, till the promiſe to Theris was 
fulfilled, and the deſtruction of Trey aſeertained to the Green 
by the death of Ferit r. However it is certain that this 
Poet was not an abfotute Fatal, but ſtill ſuppoſed the power 
of Jeve ſuperior : For in the fixteenth ad we ſee him de- 
Dgning to ſave Sar pedon, tho“ the Fates had decreed his death, 
—— had not interpofed. Neither does he exclude free- 

in men; for as he attributes the deſtruction of the He- 
roes to the ν of Jeve in the beginning of the 7fiad, ſo be 
attributes the deſtru ien of Nyſſu's friends to their own folly 
in the beginning of the Odyſſes. - | 


AvTay tydp oÞtripnriy ADE] orovles 


V. 9. Declare, O Muſe.) It may be queſtioned whether the 
Arſt period ends A;}; N treter Buay,, and the interroga- 
tion to the Muſe begins with EZ A N rd r Or whe- 
ther the period does not end till the words, e Ax ATA, 
with only a ſingle interrogation at I's 1 4 oÞas egy ———? 
F ſhould be inclined to favour the former, and think it a 
double interrogative, as Milte ſeems to have done in his imi» 
tation of this place at the beginning of Paradiſe L:ft, 


— firſt bat cauſe 
M. v d cur grand parents &. And juſt after, 
# ho firſt jeduc'd them to that foul rr volt? 


Befides that I think the propoſition concelddes more nobly 
with the ſentence, Such was the will i Jove. But the latter 
being followed by moſt editions, and by, all the tranſlations 
I have ſeen in any language, the general acceptation is here 


complied with, only tranſpoſing the line to keep the ſentence. 
laſt. And the next verſes are ſo turned as to include the. 


double interrogation, and at the ſame time to do juſtice to 
another interpretation of the words, EF & n x74, Ex quo 


tem pere; which marks the date of the quarrel, from whence 


the poem takes its riſe. Chapman would have Ex qu under- 
Rook of Jupiter, from whom the debate was ſuggeſted; but 
this claſhes with the line immediately following, where he 
aſks, What God inſpired the contention ? and anſwers, it 
Was Apollo. | ; v 

„ 11. 
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For Chryſes ſought with coſtly giſts to gain 15 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain. 
Suppliant the venerable father lands, 

Apllo's awful enſigns grace his hands: 

By theſe he begs; and lowly bending: down, 

Extends the ſceptre and the laurel crown. 20 
He fu'd to all, but chief implor'd for grace 

The Brother-Kings, of Atreus' royal race. 


Ye Kings and warriors! may your vows be crown'd, 
And Trey's proud walls le level with the ground. 


: May 


V. 11. Latona*s ſn.) Here the author, who firſt invoked 
the Muſe: as the Goddeſs of Memory, vaniſhes from the 
reader's view,' and leaves her to relate the whole affair 
through the poem, whoſe preſence from this time diffuſes an 
air of majeſty over the relation. And leſt this ſhould be loſt 
to our thoughts in the continuation of the ſtory, he ſome» 
times — them with a new invocation at proper inter- 
vals. Euſtathiut. | 

V. 20. The ſceptre end the laurel crewn.) There is ſomething 
exceeding venerable in this appearance of the prieſt. He 
comes with the enfigns of the God he belonged to; the 
laurel crown, now carried in his hand to ſhew he was a ſu 
pliant; and a golden ſceptre, which the ancients gave in 
particular to Ape e, as they did a filver one to the moon, 
and other ſorts to other planets. Euſtathius. 

V. 23. Ye Kings and warriors! The art of this ſpeech is 
remarkable. Chryſes conſiders the conſtitution of the Greeks 
before Trey, as made up of any partly from Kingdoms 
and partly from Demoeracies: erefore he begins with a 
diſtinction which comprehends all. After this, as Apoll''s 

rieſt, he prays that they may obtain the two bleſſings they 
had moſt in view, the conqueſt of Troy, and a ſafe return. 
Then as he names his petition, he offers an extraordinary 
ranſom ; and concludes with bidding them fear the God if 
they refuſe it; like one who from his office ſeems to foreſee 
their miſery and exhorts them to ſhun it. Thus he endea- 
yours to work by the art of 'a general application, by reli- 
gion, by intereſt, and the inſinuation of danger, This is 
the ſubſtance of what Eiſtatbius remarks on this place; and in 
purſuance to his laſt obſervation, the epithet Avuengi * 

9 
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May Jode reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, 25 

Safe to che pleaſures of your native ſhore. 

But oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 

And give Chry/c;s to theſe arms again; 

It mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 

And dread avenging Phebus, ſon of Fove. 30 

The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 

The prieſt to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair. 

Not fo Atrides e He, with kingly pride, | 

Repuls'd the ſacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 

Hence on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 35 

Nor aſk, preſumptuous, what the King detains : 

Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 

Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God. 

Mine is thy daughter, Prieſt, and ſhall remain ; 

And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in 
vain 3 | 40 

Till time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful grace, 

And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 


In 


added to this verſion, that it may appear the prieſt foretells 
the anger of his God. 

V. 33. He with pride repuls'd.) It has been remarked in ho- 
nour of Hamer's judgment, and the care he took of his 
reader's morals, that where he ſpeaks of evil actions com- 
mitted, or hard words given, he generally charaQeriſes them 
as ſuch by a previous expreſſion This paſſage is given as one 
inſtance of it. where he ſays the repulſe of Chryſes was a 
proud injurious action in Agamemnen: And it may be remark- 
ed, that before his Heroes treat one another with hard lan- 
guage in this book, he ſtill takes care to let us know they 
were under a diſtraction of anger. Plutarch, of reading Puets. 


V. 41. J time ball ri Jon outhful grace 
And age difer ber from 1 — , 
In 405 labours of the lum empley d, 
Or dum'd 4 deck the bed ſbe ence enjey d.] 


The 
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In daily labours of the loom employ d, 

Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy d. 

Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 45 

Far from her native ſoil, and weeping fire. 

The trembling prieſt along the ſhore return'd, 

And in the anguiſh of a father mourn'd. 

Diſconſolate, nor daring to complain, 

Silent he wander'd by the ſounding main: 50 
Till 


The Greet is &yr4wemy, Which ſignifies either making the 
bed, or partaking it. Euſtathivs and Madam Dacier inſiſt very 
much upon its being taken in the former ſenſe only, for fear 
of preſenting a looſe idea to the reader, and of offending 
againſt the modeſty of the Mule, who is ſuppoſcd to relate 
the Poem. This obſervation may very well become a Biſhop 
and a Lady: But that Agamemnon was not ſtudying here for 
civility of expreſſion, appears from the whole tenor of his 
ſpeech ; and that he deſigned rei for more than a ſervant- 
maid, may be ſeen from ſome other things he ſays of her, as 
that he preferred her to his Queen Clytemneftra, &c. the im- 
pudence of which confeſſion, Madam Dacier herſelf has elſe- 
where animadverted upon. Mr. Dryden, in his tranſlation of 
this book, has been juſter to the royal paſſion of Agamemmen, . 
tho' he has carried the point ſo much on the other ſide, as to 
make him promiſe a greater fondneſs for her in her old age 
than in her youth, which indeed is hardly credible. 


Aline ſbe ſhall be, till creeping age and time 

Her Play hea wither d, ae her frime; 
"Till then my nuptial bed ſbe ſball attend, 
And hawing firſt adern d it, late aſcend. 

This fer the night; by day the web and loom, 

And homely kouſbold taſks ſhall be her doom. 


Nothing could have made Mr. Dryden capable of this miſtake, 
but extreme haſte in writing; which never ought to be im- 
puted as a fault to him, but to thoſe who ſuffered ſo noble a 
genius to lie under the neceſſity of it. | 

V. 47. The trembling prieft.) We may take notice here, once 
for all, that Hemer is frequently eloquent in his very filence. 
Chryſes ſays not a word in anſwer to the inſults of Agamemnenr, 


but 
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Till, ſafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his rays. 
O Smintheus ! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 

Thou guardian pow'r of Cilla, the divine, 
Thou ſource of light! whom Tenedot adores, 55 
And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chry/a's ſhores : 
If e'er with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, | 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen ſlain ; 
God of the ſilver bow! thy ſhafts employ, 
+ Avenge thy ſcrvant, and the Greeks deſtroy. 60 

Thus Chry/es pray'd : The fav'ring Pow'r attends, 
And from Olympus” lofty tops deſcends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound; 
Fierce as he mov'd, his filver ſhafts reſound. 
| Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 65 
And gloomy darkneſs roll'd around his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 
And hiſſing fly the feather'd fates below. 


On 


but walks penſively along the ſhore : and the melancholy 
flowing of the verſe admirably expreſſes the condition of the 


mournſul and deſerted father. 
Bj A' Ax reep bu oA o ber Ad c ον. 


V. 61. The fewring Prw'r attends.) Upon this firſt prayer 
in the poem, Eu/tathius takes occaſion to obſerve, that the 
poet is careful throughout his whole work to let no prayer 
ever fall entirely which has juſtice on its fide ; but he who 
prays, either kills his enemy, or has figns given him that he 

as been heard, or his friends return, or his undertaking ſuc- 
ceeds, or ſome other viſible good happens. 80 far inſtructive 
and uſeful to life has Hemer made his fable. 

V. 67. He twang'd bis deadly bow.) In the tenth year of the 
ſiege of Trey. a plague happened in the Grecian camp, occa- 
foned perhaps by 1mmoderate heats and groſs exhalations. 
At the introduction of this accident Himer begins his "_ 

an 


= 
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On mules and dogs th' infection firſt began; 

And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. 70 
For nine long nights, thro' all the duſky air 

The Pyres thick-flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. 

But ere the tenth revolving day was run, 

Inſpir'd by Juno, Thetis' god-uke ſon 


Conven'd to council all the Greciar train; 75 
For much the Goddeſs mourn'd her Heroes ſlain. 
Vol. I. G Th' 


and takes occaſion from it to open the ſcene of action with a - 
moſt beautiful allegory. He ſuppoſes that ſuch afflictions 
are ſent from Heaven for the puniſhment of our evil actions; 
and becauſe the Sun was a principal inſtrument of it, he ſays 
it was ſent to puniſh Agamemnon for deſpiſing that God, and 
injuring his Prieſt. Euftathiur. Be 

V. 69. Mules and dog] Hippocrates obſerves two things of 
plagues; that their cauſe 1s in the air, and that different ani- 
mals are differently touched by them, according to their na- 
ture or nouriſhment. This philoſophy Spenrdanu refers to the 
plague here mentioned. Firſt, the cauſe is the air, by reaſon 
of the darts or beams of Apollo. Secondly, the mules and 
dogs are ſaid to die ſooner than the men ; porn becauſe they 
have by nature a quickneſs of ſmell, which makes the infec- 
tion ſooner perceivable; and partly by the nouriſhment they 
take, their feeding on the earth with prone heads making 
the exhalation more eaſy to be ſucked in with it. Thus has 
Hippecrates, ſo long after Hwmer writ, ſubſcribed to his knows 
ledge in the riſe and progreſs of this diſtemper. There have 
been ſome who have referred this paſſage to a religious ſenſe, 
making the death of the mules and dogs before the men to 
point out a kind method of providence in puniſhing, where- 
by it ſends ſome previous afflictions to warn mankind, ſo as 
to make them ſhun the greater evils by repentance. This 
Monſieur Dacier, in his notes on Ariftetl:'s art of poetry, calls 
a Remark perfectly fine and agreeable to God's method of 
ſending plagues on the Azyprtians, where firſt horſes, aſſes, 
Fc. were ſmitten, and afterwards the men themſelves. 

V. 74. Thetis' god-like ſon con ven d to council.] On the tenth 
day a council is held to enquire why the Gods were angry. 
Plutarch obſerves, how juſtly he applies the characters of his 
perſons to the incidents; not making Agamemny: but Achilles 


call this council, who of all the Kings was the moſt capable 
of 
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Th' aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, 
Achilles thus the King of men addreſt. 
Why leave we not the fatal Tyan ſhore, 
And meaſure back the ſeas we croſt before 89 
The plague deſtroying whom the ſword would ſpare, 
*Tis time to ſave the few remains of war. 
But let ſome Prophet, or ſome ſacred Sage, 
Explore the cauſe of great Apollo's rage; 
Or learn the waſteful vengeance to remove, 85 
By myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Jove. 
If broken vows this heavy curſe have laid, 
Let altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid, 
So Heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 
And Phebus dart his burning ſhafts no more. go 
He 


olf making obſervations-upon the plague, and of foreſecin 
its duration, as having been bred by Chiren to the ſtudy of 
Phyſic. One may mention alſo a remark of Eu/tarhius in 
purſdance to this, that Jan:'s adviſing him in this caſe might 
allude to his knowledge of an evil temperament in the Air, 
of which ſhe was Geddeſs. 

V. 79. Why leave we mt the fatal Trojan her, &c ] The 
artifice of this ſpeech (according to Dias of Halicarnaſſat, 
in his ſecond diſcourſe, tf I>ynudliowinw.) is admirably 
carried on to open an accuſation againſt Agamemnin, whom 
Achilles ſuſpects to be the cauſe of all their miſeries. He di- 
rects himſelf not to the aſſembly, but to Agamemnex ; he 
names not only the plague but the war too, as having ex- 
hauſted them all, which was evidently due to his family. 
He leads the Augurs he would conſult, by pointing at ſome- 
thing lately done with reſpect to Aeh. And while he con- 
tinues within the guard of civil expreſſion, ſcattering his in- 
ſinuations, he encourages thoſe who may have more know- 
ledge to ſpeak. out boldly, by letting them ſee there is a 

arty made for their ſafety ; which has its effe& immediately 
in the following ſpeech of Ch2/cas, whoſe demand of protec- 
tion ſhows upon whom the offence is to be placed. 

V. 86. By myſiic dreams.] It does not ſeem that by the 
word ; vepsmroNes AN interpreter of dreams is meant, for we 

have 
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He ſaid, and fate : when Chalcas thus reply'd, 
Chalcas the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 
That ſacred Seer, whoſe comprehenſive view 
The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew. 
Upriſing flow, the venerable Sage 95 
Thus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 


Belov'd of e, Achilles would'ſt thou know 
Why angry Phzbus bends his fatal bow ? 
Firſt give thy faith, and plight a Prince's word 
Of ſure protection, by thy pow'r and ſword. oo 
For I muſt ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the Great, reveal. 


G 2 Bold 


have no hint of any preceding dream that wants to be in- 
terpreted. We may therefore more probably refer it to ſuch 
who uſed (after performing proper rites) to lie down at ſome 
ſacred place, and expect a dream from the Gods upon any 
particular ſubject which they deſired. That this was a prac- 
tice amongſt them, appears from the Temples of Amphiaraus 
in Be:tiz, and Pedalirius in Apulia, where the enquirer was 
obliged to ſleep at the altar upon the ſkin of the beaſt he had 
ſacrificed, in order to obtain an anſwer. It is in this man- 
ner that Latinus in Virgil's ſeventh book goes to dream in the 
Temple of Faunur, where we have a particular deſcription 
of the whole cuſtom. Strabo, lib. 16. has ſpoken concerning 
the Temple of Jeruſalem as a place of this nature; where 
* (ſays he) the people either dreamed for themiclves, or pro- 
© cured ſome good dreamer to do it :* By which it ſheuld 
ſeem he had read ſomething concerning the viſions of their 
Prophets, as that which Same had when he was ordered to 
ſleep a third time before the ark, and upon doing ſo had an 
account of the deſtruction of E's houſe ; or that which 
happened to S/-mon after having ſacrificed before the ark at 
Gebeon. The ſame author has alſo mentioned the Temple of 
Serapis, in his ſeventeenth book, as a place for receiving ora- 
cles by dreams. 

V. 97. eld of Jove, Achilles !] Theſe appellations of 
Praiſe and honour, with which the Heroes in Hemer ſo fre- 
quently ſalute each other, were agreeable to the ſtyle of the 
ancient times, as appears from ſeveral of the like nature in 


the 
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Bold is the taſk, when ſubjects, grown too wiſe, 
Inſtruct a Monarch where his error lies; 
For tho' we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 105 
*Tis ſure, the Mighty will revenge at laſt. 

To whom Pe/ides, From thy inmoſt ſoul 
Speak what thou know'ſt, and ſpeak without controul. 
Ev'n by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, 
To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 116 
And whoſe bleſt Oracles thy lips declare; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No daring Greek of all the num'rous band, 
Againſt his Prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand : 
Not ev'n the Chief by whom our hoſts are led, 115 
The King of Kings ſhall touch that ſacred head, 


Encourag'd 


the ſcripture, Milian has not been wanting to give his Poem 
this caſt of antiquity, throughout which our firſ parents al- 
moſt always accoſt each other with ſome title, that expreſſes 
a reſpect to the dignity of human nature. 


Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve. 
Adam, Earth's hallzo'd mould of God inſpir d. 
Offipring of heaven and cartb, and all earth's Lord, &c. 


V. 118. Net even the chief.) After Achilles had brought in 
Chalcas by his dark doubts concerning Agamemnon, Chalcas who 
perceived them, and was unwilling to he the firſt that 
named the King, artfully demands a protection in ſuch a 
manner, as confirms thoſe doubts, and extorts from Achilles 
this warm and particular expreſſion, ** "That he would pro- 
** tet him even againt Agamemnen, (who, as he ſays, is 
now the greateſt man of Greece, to hint that at the expira- 
tion of the war he ſhould be again reduced to be barely 
King of Mycene.) This place Plutaych takes notice of as 
the firſt in which Achilles ewe his contempt of ſovereign 


V. 117. 
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Encourag'd thus, the blameleſs man replies; 
Nor vows unpaid, nor ſlighted ſacrifice, 
But he, our Chief, provok'd our raging peſt, 
Apollo's vengeance for his injur'd Prieſt. 120 
Nor will the God's awaken'd fury ceaſe, 
But plagues ſhall Tpread, and fun'ral fires increaſe, 
Till the great King, without a ranſom paid, 
To her own Chry/a ſend the black-ey'd maid. 
Perhaps, with added ſacrifice and pray'r, 125 
The prieſt may pardon, and the God may ſpare, 

The Prophet ſpoke ; when with a gloomy frown. 
The Monarch ftarted from his ſhining throne; 
Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boil'd with ire, 
Aud from his eyeballs flaſh'd the living fire. 130 
Augur accurs'd ! denouncing miſchief fill, 

Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 

| G 3 Still 


V. 117. The blumeleſi.] The epithet du, or blame, 
is frequent in Hemer, but not always uſed with ſo much pro- 
prooey as here. The reader may obſerve that care has not 

een wanting through this tranſlation, to preſerve thoſe epi- 
thets which are peculiar to the author, whenever they re- 
ceive any beauty from the circumſtances about them; as 
this of blame/eſs manifeſtly does in the preſent paſſage. It is 
not only applied to a prieſt, but to one who, being conſcious 
of the truth, prepares with an honeſt boldneſs to diſcover it. 

V. 131. Augur ac cur.] This expreſſion is not merely 
thrown out by chance, but proves what Chalcas ſaid of the 
King when he aſk'd protection, That he harboured anger 
in his heart.” For it aims at the prediction Chalcas had 
given at Aulrs nine years before, for the ſacrificing his daugh- 
ter Ipligenia. Spondanus. 

This, and the two following lines, are in a manner repe- 
titions of the ſame thing thrice over. lt is left to the reader 
to conſider how far it-may be allowed, or rather praiſed for 
a beauty, when we conſider with Eyftathius that it is a moſt- 
natural effect of anger to be full of words, and infiiting on 
that which galls us. We may add, that theſe reiterated 

expreſſions -. 
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Still muſt that tongue ſome wounding meſſage bring, 
And ſtill thy prieſtly pride provoke thy King? 
For this are Phzbus” Oracles explor'd, 135 
To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord ? 
For this with falſhoods is my honour ftain'd ? 
Is Heav'n offended, and a Prieſt proſan d, 
Becauſe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 

-And heav'nly charms prefer to proffer'd gold? 140 
A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 
Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with every grace. 
Not halt ſo dear were Clytzemneſtra's charms, 
When firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms. 
Yet if the Gods demand her, let her ſail ; 145 
Our cares are only for the public weal : 
Let me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 
And ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 
The prize, the beauteous prize I will refign, 

So dearly valu'd, and ſo juſtly mine. 150 
But ſince for common good I yield the fair, 
My private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 


Nor 


expreſſions might be ſuppoſed to be thrown out one aſter ano- 
ther, as Agamemnen is {truck in the confuſion of his paſſion, 
firſt by the remembrance of one prophecy, and then of ano- 
ther, which the ſame man had uttered againſt him. 
V. 143. Not half ſe dear were Clytz mneſtra's charms.] Aga- 
memnen having heard the charge which Cal ar drew up 
 8ngainſt him in two particulars, that he had aflronted the 
Prieſt, and refuſed to reſtore his daughter; he offers one an- 
ſwer which gives ſoftening colours to both, that he loved her 
as well as his Queen Cly:emne/tra for ker perfections. Thus 
he would ſeem to ſatisfy the father by kindnefs to his daugh- 
ter, to excuſe himſelf before the Greek: for what is paſt, and 
to make a merit of yielding her, and ſacrificing his paſſion 
for their ſafety. 


V. 155 
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Nor unrewarded let your Prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 

Inſatiate King (Achilles thus replies) 155 
Fond of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize! 


Would'ſt thou the Greeks their lawful prey ſhould yield, 
The due reward of many a well-fought field ? 


G 4 The 


V. 148. Inſ:tiate Xing] Here, where this paſſion of anger 
grows r it ſeems proper to Je the reader, an pre- 
vent this miſtake in the character of Achilles, which might 
ſhock him in ſeveral particulars following. We ſhould know 
that the Poet rather ſtudied: nature than perfection, in the 
laying down his characters He reſolved to ſing the conſe- 
quences of anger; he conſidered what virtues and vices 
would conduce moft to bring his Moral out of the Fable; 
and artfully diſpoſed them in his chief perſons after the man- 
ner in which we find them; making the fault, which mot 

eculiarly attends any good quality, ro reſide with it. Thus 
fie has placed pride with magnanimity in Agamemneu, and 
craft with prudence in Ut. And thus we mult take his 
Achilles, not as a mere heroic diſpaſſionate character, but as 
compounded of courage and anger; one who finds himſelf. 
almoſt invincible, and aſſumes an uncontrouled carriage upon 
the ſelf-conſciouſneſs of his worth ; whoſe high ſtrain of ho- 
nour will not ſuffer him to betray his friends, or fight agaivſt 
them; even while he thinks they have aTronted him ; but 
whoſe inexorable refentment will not let kim hearken to any 
terms of accommodation. Theſe are the lights and ſhades of 
his charaQer, which Hamer has heightened and darkened in 
extremes; becauſe on the one ſide valour is the darling qua- 
lity of Epic Poetry; and on the other, anger the particular 
fubject of this Poem. When characters thus mixed are well 
conducted, though they be not morally beautiful quite 
through, they conduce more to the end, and are till poe- 
tically perfe&. 

Plutarch takes occaſion from the obſeryation of this con- 
duct in Her, to applaud his juſt imitation of nature and 
truth, in repreſenting virtues and vices intermixed in his 
Heroes : contrary to the paradoxes and ſtrange poſitions of 
the Stoicks, who held that no vice could conſiſt with virtue, 
nor the leaſt virtue with vice. Plut. de aud. B tis. 


V. 169. 
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The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriors ſlain, 

We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 160 
But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, 

(That trick of tyrants) may be borne by ſlaves. 

Vet if our Chief for plunder only fight, 

The ſpoils of 7/;on: ſhall thy loſs requite, 
Whene'er, by Jove 's decree, our conqu'ring pow'rs 165 
'Shall humble to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. 

Then thus the King. Shall I my prize reſign 
With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine ? 
Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, 

Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 170 
At thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid ? 


Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid: 
Such 


V. 169. Great at thou art, and like @ God in fight.] The 
words in the original are 6noi/xsA AXN Ulyſſer is ſoon 
after called Ales, and others in other places. The phraſe of 
divine or Ged-like is not uſed by the Poet to ſignify perfe tion 
im men, but applied to conſiderable perſons upon account of 
ſome particular qualification or advantage, which they were 
poſſeſſed of far above the common ſtandard of mankind. 
Thus it is aſcribed to Achilles on account of his great valour, 
to Ulyſſes for his pre-eminence m wiſdom ; even to Paris for 
his exceeding beauty, and to Chytænneſtra for ſeveral fair en- 
dowments. ; | 

V. 172. Firſt let the juſt equivalent.] The reaſoning in point 
of right between Achilles and Agamemnon feems to be this. 
Achilles pleads that Agamemnen could not ſeize upon any other 
man's captive without a new diſtribution, it being an inva- 
ſion of private property. On the other band, as Agamemnon's 
power was limited, how came it that all the Grecian Cap- 
tains would ſubmit to an illegal and arbitrary action? | 
think the legal pretence for his ſeizing Bren muſt have been 
founded upon that law whereby the Commander in chief 
had the power of taking what part of the prey he pleaſed 
for his own uſe : And he being obliged to reſtore what he 
2 taken, it ſeemed but juſt that he ſhould have a ſecond 

Olce. 


Li 
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Such as a King might aſk ; and let it be 
A treaſure worthy her, and worthy me. 
Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim 175. 
This hand ſhall ſeize ſome other captive dame. 
The mighty Ajax ſhall his prize reſign, 
Die, ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. 
The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain; 
And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 150 
But this when time requires It now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the wat'ry plains, 
And waft the ſacrifice to Chry/a's ſhores, 
With choſen pilots, and with lab'ring oars. 
Soon ſhall the fair the ſable ſhip aſcend, . 185 
And ſome deputed Prince the charge attend; 
This Creta's King, or Ajax ſhall fulfill, 
Or wiſe Uly/es ſee perform'd our will; 
Or, if our royal Pleaſure ſhall ordain, 
Achilles' ſelf conduct her o'er the Main; 190 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. 

At this, Pelides, frowning ſtern, reply'd : 
O tyrant, arm'd with infolence and pride ! 
Inglorious flave to int'reft, ever join'd : 195 : 
With fraud unworthy of a royal mind! 
What gen'rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword ? 
What cauſe have I to war at thy decree? . 
The diſtant Trojans never injur'd me: 200 
To Phthia's realms no hoſtile troops they led; ö 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed ; ö 
Far hence remov'd, the hoarſe reſounding main, q 
And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 


G 5. Whoſe 
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Whoſe fruitful ſoil luxuriant harveſts grace, 205 
Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
Hither we ſail'd, a voluntary throng, 
Teavenge a private, not a public wrong: 
What elſe to Troy th' aſſembled nations draws, 
But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe ? 210 
Is this the pay our blood and toils deſerve, 
Diſgrac'd and injur'd by the man we ſerve ? 
And dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day ? 
A prize as ſmall, O tyrant ! match'd with thine, 215 
As thy own actions if compar'd to mine. 
Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 
Tho' mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 
Some 


V. 213. And dar thou threat ta ſnatch my prize away, 
Due te the deeds of many a dreadful day “ 


The anger of theſe two Princes was equally upen the ac- 
count of women, but yet it is obfervable that they are con- 
ducted with a very different air. Agamemnon appears as a 
lover, Achilles as a warrior: The one ſpeaks of Chryſeis as a 
beauty whom he valued equal to his wife, and whole merit 
was too conſiderable to be eaſily reſigned ; the other treats 
Briſei as a ſlave, whom he is concerned to preſerve in point 
of honour, as a teſtimony of his glsry. Hence it is that we 
never hear him mention her but as his SH, the Reward of 
War, the G the Grecians gave him, er the like expreſſions : 
and accordingly he yields her up, net in grief for a miſtreſs 
whom he loſes, but in ſullenneſs for an injury that is done 
him. This obſervation is Madam Dacier's, and will often 
appear juſt as we proceed farther. Nothing is finer than the 
oral ſhown us in this quarrel, of the blindneſs and partia- 
lity of mankind to their own faults : The Grecians make a 
war to recover a woman that was raviſhed, and are in dan- 
ger to fail in the attempt by a diſpute about another. Ag a- 
memnon, While he is revenging a rape, commits one; and 
Achilles, while he is in the utmoſt fury himſelf, reproaches 

Agamemnen for his paſſionate temper. 4. 
226. 
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Some trivial preſent to my ſhips I bear, 
Or barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 220 
But know, proud monarch, I'm thy ſlave no more; 
My fleet ſhall waft me to Theſalia's ſhore. | 
Left by Achilles on the Trajan plain, 
What ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall 4trides gain? 

To this the King: Fly, mighty warrior! fly, 22g 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats dely. 
There want not chieſs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Fove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right. 
Of all the Kings (the Gods' diſtinguiſh'd care) 
To pow'r ſuperior none ſuch hatred bear : 230 
Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 
And wars and herrors are thy ſavage joy. 
If thou haſt ſtrength, twas Heav'n that ſtrength be- 

ſtow d. 

For know, vain man ! thy valour is from God. 
Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed away, 235 
Rule thy own realms with arbitrary {ſway : 


I heed 


V. 228. Fly, mighty warrior. ] Achilles having threatened to 
leave them in the former ſpeech, and ſpoken of his warlike 
actions; the Poet here puts an artful piece of ſpite in the 
mouth of Aamemnen, making him opprobrionſly brand his 
retreat as a flight, and leſſen the appearance of his courage, 
by calling it the love of contention and ſlaughter, 

V. 229. Kings, the Gods diſiinguiſ'd care] In the original it 
is Alil gips, or nurſt by Jove. Heier often uſes to call his 
Kings by ſuch epithets as Ales, barn of the Gods, or 


Ala lytpiig, bred by the Geds ; by which he points out to them- 
ſelves, the offices they were ordained for ; and their people, 
the reverence that ſhould be paid them. Theſe expreſſions 
are perfectly in the exalted ſtyle of the eaſtern nations, and 
correſpondent to thoſe places of holy ſcripture where they 
are called God's, and ihe Sins of ii e miſt High, 


V. 261» 


© as et * 


oO OE er es. -r ˙ͤ— F 
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by bim, pulls him back in the very inſtant of execution. 
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J heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy ſhort-liv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs hate. 
Go, threat thy earth-born Myrm?.75ns ; but here 
Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to fear. 240 
Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 

My bark ſhall waft her to her native land; 

But then prepare, imperious Prince ! prepare, 

Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair : 

Ev'n in thy tent I'll ſeize the blooming prize, 245 
Thy lov'd Briſcis with the radiant eyes. 

Hence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour, 
Thou ſtood'ſt a rival of imperial pow'r ; 


And hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, 


That kings are ſubject to the Gods alone. 250 

Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt, 

His heart ſwell'd high, and labour'd in his breaſt. 

Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 

Now fir d by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd : 

That prompts his hand to draw the deadly ſword, 255 

Force thro' the Greeks, and pierce their haughty Lord; 

'This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, 

And calm the rifing tempeſt of his ſoul. 

Juft as in anguiſh of ſuſpenſe he ftay'd, 

While halfunſheath'd appear'd the glitt ring blade, 260 

Minerva {ſwift deſcended from above, 

Sent by the * ſiſter and the wife of Joe; 
| (For 


5 Juno. 


V. 261. Minerva ſwift deſcended from above.) Hemer having 
by degrees raiſed Achilles to ſuch a pitch of fury, as to make 
him capable of attempting Agamemnen's life in the council, 
Pallas the Goddeſs of Wiſdom deſcends, and being ſeen only 


He 
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(For both the Princes claim'd her equal care) 

Behind ſhe ſtood, and by the golden nair 

Achilles ſeizꝛ'd; to him alone confeſt ; 265 

A ſable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 

He ſees, and ſudden to the Goddeſs cries, 

Known by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes. 
Deſcends 


— 


He parleys with her a while, as imagining ſhe would adviſe 
him to proceed, but upon the promiſe of ſuch a time wherein 
there ſhould be a full reparation of his honour, he ſheaths 
his ſword in obedience to her. She aſcends to Heaven, and 
he being left to himſelf, falls again upon his General with 
bitter exprefſions. The allegory here may be allowed by 
every reader to be unforced : the prudence of Achilles checks 
him in the raſheſt moment of his anger, it works upon him 
unſeen to others, but does not entirely prevail upon him to 
defiſt *till he remembers his own importance, and depends 
upon it that there will be a neceſſity of their ane him at 
any expence into the alliance again. Having perſuaded him- 
ſelf by ſuch reflections, he forbears to attack his General, 
but thinking that he ſacrifices enough to prudence by this 
forbearance, lets the thought of it vaniſh from him; and no 
ſooner is Wiſdom gone, but he falls into more violent re- 
proaches for the gratification of his paſſion. All this is a 
moſt beautiful paſſage, whoſe Moral is evident, and gene- 
rally agreed on by the Commentators. 

V. 268. Known by the flames that ſparkled from her eyes.) 
They who carry on this allegory after the moſt minute man- 
ner, refer this to the eyes of Achilles, as indeed we muſt, if 
we entirely deſtroy the bodily appearance of Minerva. But 
what Poet, deſigning to have his Moral fo open, would take 
2 to form it into a Fable? In the proper mythological 

enſe, this paſſage ſhould be referred to Minerva; accordin 
to an opinion of the ancients, who ſuppoſed that the Gods 
had a peculiar light in their eyes. That Hamer was not ig- 
norant of this opinion, appears from his ufe of it in other 
places, as when in the third Iliad, Helena by this means diſ- 
covers Venut: And that he meant it here, is particularly af. 
ſerted by Heliodorus, in the third book of his AZhipict hiſtory. 
© The Gods, ſays he, are known in their apparitions to men 
« by the fixed glare of their eyes, or their gliding paſſa 

„ through air without moving their feet; theſe — 


11 Homer has uſed from his knowledge of the Ægyptian learning, 
applying 
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Deſcends Minerva, in her guardian care, 
A heav'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear, 270 
From Atreus ſon ? Then let thoſe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance. too. 

Forbear ! (the progeny of Fove replies) 
To calm thy fury I forſake the ſkies : 
Let great Achilles, to the Gods refign'd, 275 
To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. 
By awful Juus this command is giv'n ; 
The King and you are both the care of Heav'n. 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
But ſheath, . obedient, thyxevenging ſteel. 280 
For I pronounce (and truſt a heav'nly pow'r) 
Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 
When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore, 
And bribe thy friendſhip with a boundleſs ſtore. 
Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 285 
Command thy paſſions, and the Gods obey. 
To her Pelides. With regardful ear, 
Tis juſt, O Goddeſs ! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs : 
Thoſe who revere the.Gods, the Gods will bleſs. 290 
He ſaid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd maid : 
'Then in the ſheath return'd the ſhining blade. 
The Goddeſs ſwift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the ſacred ſenate of the ſkies. 
Nor 


« applying one to Pallat, and the other to Neptune.“ 
Madam Dacier has gone into the contrary opinion, and 
blames Euſtathius and others without overthrowing theſe au- 
thorities, or aſſigning any other reaſon but that it was not 
proper for Miner va 8, eyes to /parkle, when her ſpeech was 
Bild, 

V. 298. 
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Nor yet the rage his boiling breaſt forſook, 295 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. 
O monſter ! mix'd of inſolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer ! 
When wert thou known in ambuſh'd fights to dare, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of War ? 300 
Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the Valiant die. 

So 


V. 298. Thou dog in for:head.} It has been one of the objec- 
tions againſt. the manners of Hmer's Heroes, that they are 
abufive. Mon. de la Moite affirms in his diſcourſe upon the 
Iliad, that great Men differ from the vulgar in their manner 
of expreſſing their paſſion; but certainly in violent paſſions 
(ſuch as thoſe of Achilles and Agamemnm) the Great are as 
ſubject as any others to theſe ſallies; of which we have fre- 
quent examples, both from hiſtory and experience. Plutarch, 
taking notice of this line, gives it as a particular commenda- 
tion of Homer, © that be conſtantly affords us a fine lecture of 
% morality in his reprehenſions and praiſes, by referring 
« them not to the goods of fortune or the body, but thoſe 
% of the mind, which are in our power, and for which we 
« are blameable or praiſe-worthy. Thus, ſays he, Agamem- 
„ non is reproached for impudence and fear, Ajax for vain 
« bragging, Idemeneus for the love of contention, and 9 15 
« does not reprove even Ther/ites but as a babbler, though he 
« had fo many perſonal deformities to object to him. In 
„ like manner alſo the appellations and epithets, with which 
e they accoſt one another, are generally founded on ſome 
« diſtinguiſhing qualification of merit, as iſe Ulyſſes, Hec- 
tor equal to Jove in Wiſdom, Achilles chief Glory of the 
« Greeks,” and the like. Plutarch ef reading Poets. 

V. 299. In . fights to dare. ] Homer has magnified the 
ambuſh as the boldeft manner of fight. They went upon 
thoſe parties with a few men only, and generally the moft 
daring of the army, on occaſions of the greateſt hazard, 
where they were therefore more expoſed than in a regular 
battle. Thus Idomeneut in the thirteenth book, expreſsly tells 
Merines, that the greateſt courage appears in this way of ſer- 
vice, each man being in a manner ſingled out to the proof 
of it. Euſtathius, 


V. 309. 
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So much tis ſafer thro the camp to go, 

And rob a ſubject, than deſpoil a foe. 

Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe ! 305 
Sent in Jove's anger on a ſlaviſh race, 

Who loſt to ſenſe of gen'rous freedom paſt, 

Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laſt. 

Now by this ſacred ſceptre, hear me ſwear, 

Which never more {hall leaves or bloſſoms bear, 310 


Which 


V. 399. Now: by this ſacred ſceptre.] Spondanus in this place 
blames Eyftathius, for ſaying that mer makes Achilles in his 
on ſwear by the firſt thing he meets with; and then aſ- 
gns (as from himſelf) two cauſes, which the other had men- 
tioned ſo plainly before, that it is a wonder they could be 
overlooked. The ſubſtance of the whole paſſage in Eufta- 
thius, is, that if we confider the ſceptre 3 y as wood, 
Achilles afrer the manner of the ancients takes in his tranſ- 
rt the ficſt 4 ſwear by; but that Hemer himſelf has 
in the proceſs of the deſcription aſſigned reaſons why it is 
oper for the occaſion, which may be ſcen-by conſidering it 
— olically. Firſt, That as the wood being cut from the 
tree, will never re- unite and flouriſh, ſo neither ſhould their 
amity ever flouriſh again, after they were divided by this 
contention. Secondly, That a ſceptre being the mark of 
wer, and ſymbel of juftice, to.ſwear by it might in effect 
— conſtrued ſwearing by the God of Power, and by juſtice. 
itſelf; and accordingly it is ſpoken of by Ari/totle, 3. ö Palit, 
as a uſual ſolemn oath of Kings. 

1 cannot leave this paſſage without ſhewing, in oppoſition 
to fome moderns who have criticized upon it as tedious, that 
it has been eſteemed a beauty by the ancients, and engaged 
them in its imitation. Virgil has almoſt tranſcribed it Tis 
32 Eu. for the ſceptre of Latina. | 


Ut ſceptrum hoc ¶ ſceptrum dexetrd nam forte perebat 
2 fronde levi fundet virgulta © wh 473 ) 
Cum ſemel in ſylvis imo de flirpe reciſum, 

Matre caret, p1ſuilque comat & brachia ferry : 
Oltm arbor, nunc artificis manus eve decoro 


Inclufit, patribu/que dedit geflare Latinis. 
But 
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Which ſever'd from the trunk (as I from thee) 


On the bare mountains left its parent tree ; 

This ſceptre, form'd by temper'd ſteel to prove 

An enſign of the delegates of Foe, 

From whom the pow'r of laws and juftice ſprings: 315 
(Tremendous oath ! inviolate to Kings) 

By this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 

Shall call Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in vain. 

When fluſh'd with laughter, Hector comes, to ſpread 
The purpled ſhore with mountains of the dead, 320 
Then ſhalt thou mourn th' affront thy madneſs gave, 
Forc'd to deplore, when impotent to ſave : | 


Then 


But I cannot think this comes up to the ſpirit or propriety of 
Hemer, notwithſtanding the judgment of Scaliger, who de- 
cides for Virgil, upon a trivial compariſon of the wording 
in each, I. g. cap. 3. Peet. It fails in a greater point than any 
he has mentioned, which is, that being there uſed on occa- 
ſion of a peace, it has no emblematical reference to diviſion, 
and yet deſcribes the cutting of the wood and its 2 
to bloom and branch again, in as many words as Hemer. 

is borrowed by Valerius Flaceus in his third book, where he 
makes Jaſon ſwear as a warrior by his ſpear, | 


Hanc ego magnanimi ſpolium Didymaonis haſtam, 

Ut ſemel eft avulſa jugis d matre perempta, 

Que neque jam frondes wirides neque proferet umbrar, 
Fida minifieria & duras obit herrida pugnat, 

Teſtor. 


And indeed, however he may here horrow fame expreſſions 
from Virgil or fall below him in others, he has nevertheleſs 
kept to Hemer in the emblem, by introducing the oath upon 
2 grief for ſailing to Chalchis without Hercules, when he 

ad ſeparated him from the body of the Argonauts to ſearch 
after Hylas. To render the beauty of this paſſage more ma- 
nifeſt, the alluſion is inſerted (but with the feweſt wards 
poſſible) in this tranſlation. 


— 


V. 324. 
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Then rage in bitterneſs of ſoul, to know 
This act has made the braveſt Greet chy ſoe. 

He ſpoke; and furious, hurl d againſt the ground 325 
His ſceptre ſtarr'd with golden ſtuds around. 

Then ſternly filent ſate. With like diſdain, 
The raging King return'd his frowns again. 

To calm their paſſion with the words of age, 
Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Py/ian ſage, 330 
Ex perienc'd Ne/tor, in perſuaſion ſkill'd, 

Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips diftill'd ; 
Two generations now had paſt away, | 
Wife by his rules, and happy by his ſway ; 
Two 


V. 324. Thy raſbneſs made the braveft Greek thy foe. } If ſelf- 
praiſe had not been agreeable to the haughty nature of 
Ackiller, yet Platarch has mentioned a caſe, and with reſpect 
to him, wherein it is allowable. He ſays that Achilles has at 
other times aſcribed his ſucceſs to Jupiter, but it is permitted 
to a man of merit and figure, who 1s injuriouſly dealt with 
to ſpeak frankly of himſelf to thoſe who are forgetful and 
unthankful. 

V. 333. Tw2 generations.) The Commentators make not 
Neftir to have lived three hundred years (according to Ovid's 


opinion ;) they take the word ui not to ſignify a century 
or age of the world; but a generation, or compaſs of time 
in which one ſet of men flouriſh, which in the common com- 
putation is thirty years; and accordingly it is here tranſlated 
as muck the more probable, . 
From what Neftsr fays in this ſpeech, Madam Dacier com- 
putes the age he was of at the end of the Trojan war. The 
fight of the Lapitbæ and Centaur fell out fifty-five or fifty-ſix 
years before the war of Trey: The quarrel of 4zamemnmn and 
Aci illes happened in the tenth and laſt year of that war. It 
was. then fixty-five or ſixty-ſix yo ſince Ne/t:r fought 
againſt the Cen taurt; he was capable at that time of giving 
counſel, ſo that one cannot imagine him to have been under 
twenty : From whence it will appear that he was now almolt 
arrived to the concluſion of his third age, and about four- 
{core and five, or four ſcore and ſix years of age. 


V. 339+ 
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Tuo ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 335 
And now th' example of the third remain'd. 
All view'd with awe the venerable man ; 
Who thus, with mild benevolence, began : 
What ſhame, what woe is this to Greece] what joy 


To Troy's proud monarch, and the friends of Troy! 340 
That 


extravagance, Neſter the wiſeſt and moſt aged Greek 
is raiſed to quiet the Princes, whoſe ſpeech is therefore 
framed entirely with an oppoſite air to all which has been hi- 
therto ſaid, ſedate and inoffenſive. He begins with a ſoft 
affectionate complaint which he oppoſes to their threats and 
haughty language ; he reconciles their attention in an awful 
manner, by putting them in mind that they hear one whom 
their fathers and the greateſt Heroes had heard with 
deference.. He ſides with neither, that he might not anger 
any one, while he adviſes them to the proper methods of re- 
conciliation; and he appears to fide with both while he 
praiſes each, that they may be induced by the recollection of 
one another's worth to return to that amity which would 
bring ſucceſs to the cauſe. It was not however conſiſtent 
with the plan of the poem that they ſhould entirely be ap- 
peaſed, for then the anger would be at an end which was 
ropoſed as the ſubje& of the Poem. Homer has not there- 
Fore made this ſpeech to have its full ſucceſs; and yet that the 
eloquence of his Ne/ter might not be thrown out of charac- 
ter by its proving unavailable, he takes care that the violence 
with which the diſpute was managed ſhould abate immedi- 
ately upon his ſpeaking ; Aga memnon confeſſes that all he ſpoke 
was right, Achille promiſes not to fight for Brie n if ſhe ſhould 
be ſent for, and the council diſſolves. 

It is to be obſerved that this character of authority and 
wiſdom in Nefter, is every where admirably uſed by Hemer, 
and nade to exert itſelf through all the great emergencies 
of poem. As he quiets the Princes here, he propoſes 
thatExpedicnt which reduces the army into their order after 
the Sygition.in the ſecond book. When the Greeks are in the 
utmoſt diſtreſſes, tis he who adviſes the building the fortifi- 
cations before the fleet, which is the chief means of preferv- 
ing them: And it is by his perſuaſion that Parreclus puts on + 
the armour of Achi/ler, which occaſions the return of that 
Hero, and the conqueſt of 77. | 

— 


4 


TT 339- Mat ſbame ] The quarrel having riſen to its 
highe 


* 
% 


* 
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That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate 

The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 

Young as you are, this youthful heat reſtrain, 

Nor think your Ve/tor's years and wiſdom vain. 

A God-like race of Heroes once I knew, 345 
Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view ! 

Lives there a chief to match P;rithous' fame, 

Dryas the bold, or Ceneus' deathleſs name? 

Theſeus, endu'd with more than mortal might, 

Or Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight ? 350 
Wich theſe of old to toils of battle bred, 

In early youth my hardy days I led; 

Fir'd with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, 
And ſmit with love of honourable deeds. 

Strongeſt of Men, they pierc'd'the mountain boar, 
Nang d the wild deſerts red with monſters gore, 355 
And from their hills the ſhaggy Centaurs tore. 

Yet theſe with ſoſt, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd; 

When Neſfor ſpoke they liſten'd and obey'd. 

If in my youth, ev'n theſe efteem'd me wiſe, 360 
Do you, young warriors, hear my age adviſe. 
Atrides, ſeize not on the beauteous lave ; 

That prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave: 
Nor thou, Achilles, treat our prince with pride; 

Let Kings be juſt, and ſov'reign pow'r preſide. 365 
'Thee, the firſt honours of the war adorn 

Like Gods in ſtrength, and of a Gagen born j 
Him, awful majeſty exalts above 

The pow'rs of earth, and fceptred ſons of Fore. 
Let both unite with well-conſenting mind, 370 
So ſhall authority with ftrength be join'd. 


Leave 
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Leave me, O King! to calm Achilles“ rage; 
Rule thou thyſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 
Forbid it, Gods! Achilles ſhould be loſt, 
The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our hoſt. 375 
This ſaid, he ceas'd : The King of Men replies; 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe. 
But that imperious, that unconquer'd ſoul, 
No laws can limit, no reſpect controul. 
Before his pride muſt his ſuperiors fall, 380 
His word the law, and he the Lord of all? 
Him muſt our hoſts, our chiefs, our ſelf obey ? 
What King can bear a rival in his ſway ? 
Grant that the Gods his matchleſs force have giv'n 
Has foul reproach a privilege from heav'n ? 335 
Here on the Monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 
And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke. 
Tyrant, I well deſerv'd thy galling chain, 
To live thy flave, and ftill to ſerve in vain, 
Should I ſubmit to each unjuſt decree : 390 
Command thy vaſſals, but command not me. 
Seize en Briſcis, whom the Grecian; doom'd 
My prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſum'd ; 
And ſeize ſecure ; No more Achilles draws 
His conqu'ring ſword in any woman's cauſe. 395 
The 
V. 394. Ns nere Achilles draws 
His congu'ring ſword in any wvoman's cauſe.) 
When Achilles promiſes, not to conteſt for Briſeh, he ex- 


eſſes it in a ſharp deſpiſing air, I will not fight for the ſake v 
pee by which he rr at Helena, and caſts an o a4 


reflection upon thoſe commanders whom he is about to leave 
at the ſiege for her cauſe. One may obſerve how well it is 


ſancied of the Poct, to make one woman the ground of a 
| quarrel 
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The Gods command me to forgive the paſt; 
But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt: 


For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade, 
Shall ſtream 1n vengeance on my reeking blade. 

At this they ceas'd ; the ſtern debate expird; 400 
The chiefs in fullen majeſty retir'd. ; 

Achilles with Patroclus took his way, | 
Where near his tents his hollow veſſels lay. 

Mean time Atrides launch'd with num'rous oars | 
A well-rigg'd ſhip for Chry/a's ſacred ſhores: 405 
High on the deck was fair Chryſezs plac'd, 

And ſage Ulyſes with the conduct grac'd: 

Safe in her ſides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 

Then ſwiftly ſailing, cut the liquid road. 

The hoſt to expiate, next the King prepares, 419 
With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn pray'rs. 
Woaſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd ; and caſt th' ablutions an the main. 

| Along 


quarrel which breaks an alliance which was only formed upon 
account of another: and how much the circumſtance thus 
conſider'd contributes to keep up the anger- of Achilles, for 
carrying on the Poem beyond this diſſolution of the council. 
For ow, Yo himſelf argues with Ulyſſes in the gth lliad) it is as 
reaſonable for him to retain his anger upon the account of 
Briſeis, as for the brothers with all Greece to carry on a war 
upon the ſcore of Helena. I do not know that any com- 
mentator has taken notice of this ſarcaſm of Aclillet, which 
I think a very obvieus one, 

V. 413. 7% ablutions.) All our former Exgliſʒ tranſlations 
ſeem to have erred in the ſenſe of this line; the word Aupeaia 
being differently rendered by them, fall or entrailt, or 
furgaments, or ordures, a grofs ſet of ideas, of which Homer 


is not guilty. The word comes frem Aga, eluo, the ſame 
verb from whence t7:Avuaivps]o, which precedes in the line, 
is derived. So that the ſenſe appears to be as it is rendered 


here, [They waſh'd, and threw away their waſhings.) any” 
this 
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Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
And bulls and goats to Pfæbus altars paid. 415 
The fable fumes in curling ſpires ariſe, 
And waft their grateful odours to the ſkies. 
The army thus in ſacred rites engag'd, 
Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag'd. 
To wait his will two ſacred heralds ſtood, 420 
Talthybius and Eurybatef the good. 
Haſte to the fierce Achilles tent (he cries) 
Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 
Submit he muſt ; or if they will not part, 
Our ſelf in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 425 
Th' unwilling heralds act their lord's commands; 
Penſive they walk along the barren ſands: 
Arriv'd, the Hero in his tent they find, 
With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd. 
At awful diſtance long they filent ſtand, 430 
Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard command ; 
Decent 


this luſtration might be uſed as a phyſical remedy in 
cleanſing them from the infection of the plague : as Pauſa- 
nias tells us it was by the Arcadiant, from whence he ſays the 


Plague was called Auzen by the Greet. 

V. 430, At awful diftance ſilent.] There was required a very 
8 management to preſerve all the characters which 
are concerned in this nice conjuncture, wherein the heralds 
were to obey at their peril ; Azamemnon was to be gratified 
by an inſult on Achilles; and Achilles was to ſuffer ſo as might 
become his pride and not have his violent temper provoked. 
From all this the Poet has found the ſecret to extricate him- 
ſelf, by only taking care to make his heralds ſtand in ſight, 
and ſilent. Thus they neither make Agamemnen's majeſty 
ſuffer by uttering their meſſage ſubmiſſively, nor occaſion a 
rough treatment from Achilles by demanding Briſci; in the 
peremptory air he ordered; and at the ſame time Achilles is 
gratified with the opportunity of giving her up, as if he ra- 
ther ſeat her than was forced to relinquiſh her. The art of 
this has been taken notice of by Eu/tathjur, 

V. 451. 
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Decent confuſion ! This the god-like man 
Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. 
With leave and honour enter our abodes, 
Ye ſacred miniſters of men and Gods 435 
I know your meſſage; by conſtraint you came ; 
Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. 
Patroclus, haſte, the fair Brißis bring; 
Conduct my captive to the haughty King. 
But witneſs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 446 
Witneſs to Gods above, and men below ! 
But firſt, and loudeft, to your Prince declare, 
That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear; 
Unmov'd as death Achille, ſhall remain, 
Tho' proftrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry vein : 445 
The raging Chief in frantick paſhon loſt, 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt, 
UnfkilF'd to judge the future by the paſt, 
In blood and ſlaughter ſhall repent at laſt, 
Patroclus now th' unwilling beauty brought; 450 
She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, 
Paſt filent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft look'd back, flow moving o'er the ſtrand. 
Not 


V. 451. She, in ſift ſorrows.) The behaviour of Briſei in 
her departure is no leſs. beautifully imagined than the for- 
mer. A French or [talian Poet had laviſhed all his wit and 
paſſion in two long ſpeeches on this occaſion, which the he- 
ralds muſt have wept to hear; inſtead of which, Homer gives 
us a fine picture of nature. We ſee Bri/cis paſſing unwil- 
lingly along, with a dejected air, melted in tenderneſs, and 
not able to utter a word : And in the lines immediately fol- 
lowing, we have a contraſte to this in the gloomy reſentment 
of Achilles, who ſuddenly retires to the ſhore, and vents his 
rage aloud to the ſeas. The variation of the numbers juſt in 
mis place adds a great beauty to it, which has been en- 
deavoured at in the tranſlation. 
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Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore; 
But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 455 
O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 
That kiadred deep, from whence his mother ſprung. 
There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 
O parent Goddeſs ! ſince in early bloom 468 
Thy ſon muſt fall by too ſevere a doom; 
Sure, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, 
Great ve in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn : 
Honour and fame at leaſt the Thund'rer ow'd, 
And ill he pays the promiſe of a God ; 465 
Vor. I. H If 


V. 458. There, ba:hÞ'd in tears.) Exft:thius obſerves on this 
lace that it is no weakneſs in Heroes to weep, but the very 
effect of humanity and proof of a generous temper ; for 
which he offers ſeveral inſtances, and takes notice that if 
Sphocles would not let Ajax weep, it is becauſe he is drawn 
rather as a madman than a hero. But this general obſerva- 
tion is not all we can offer in excuſe for the tears of Achillys : 
His are tears of anger and diſdain (as I have ventured to call 
them in the tranſlation) of which a great and fiery temper 
more ſuſceptible than any other; and even in this caſe Iſamer 
has taken care to preſerve the high character, by making him 
retire to vent his tears out of fight. And we may add te 
theſe an obſervation of which Madam Dacier is fond, the 
reaſon why Agamemnn parts not in tears from Chryſcir, and 
Achilles does from Br ſ.is : The one parts willingly from his 
miſtreſs ; and becauſe he does it for his people's ſafety, it be- 
comes an honour to him : the other is parted unwillingly, 
and becauſe his General takes her by force, the action reflects 
a diſhonour upon him. 
V. 464. The thund rer i'd.) This alludes to a ſtory which 


' Achilles tells the ambaſſadors of Agamemncy, Il. 9. That he 


had the choiceo f two fates : one leſs glorious at home, but 
bleſſed with a very long life; the other full of glory at Troy, 
but then he was never to return. The alternate being thus 
propoſed to him (not from Jupiter but Thetis who — 4 the 
decree) he choſe the latter, which he looks upon as his due, 
ſince he gives away length of liſe for it: and accordingly 


when 
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If yon' proud monarch thus thy ſon defies, 

Obſcures my glories, and reſumes my prize. 
Far in the deep redeſſes of the main, 

Where aged Ocean holds his wat'ry reign, 

The Goddeſs-mother heard. The waves divide; 470 

And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide; 

Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, 

And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores. 

Why grieves my ſon ? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 

Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 475 
He deeply ſighing ſaid: To tell my woe, 

Is but to mention what too well you know. 

From Thebe ſacred to Apollo's name, 

(Actian's realm) our conqu'ring army came, 


With 


when he complains to his mother of the diſyrace he lies un- 
ger, it is in this manner he makes a demand of honour. 

Monſ. de la Nette very judiciouſly obſerves, that but for 
this fore-knowledge of the certainty of his death at Troy, 
Actilles's character could have drawn but little eſteem from 
the reader. A hero of a vicious mind, bleſſed only with a 
ſuperiority of ſtrength, and invulnerable into the bargain, 
was not very proper to excite admiration; but Hamer by this 
-exquilite piece of art has made him the yreateſt of heroes, 
who is ſtill purſuing glory in contempt of death, and even 
— that certainty generouſly devoting himſelf in every 
action. 

V. 478. Frem Thebe.] Hemer, who 2 poem with 
the action which immediately brought on Achillets's anger, 
being now to give an account of the fame thing again, takes 
his riſe more backward in the ſtory. Thus the reader is in- 
formed in what he ſhould know, without having been delayed 
from entering upon the promiſed ſubject. This is the firſt 
attempt which we ſee made-towards the poetical method of 
narration, which differs from the hiſtorical, in that it does 
not proceed directly always in the line of time, but ſome- 
times relates things which have gone before, when a more 
rover opportunity demands it, to make che narration more 
inſorming or beautiful. | "0 
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Wich treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 480 
Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils; 

But bright Chryſeis, heavenly prize! was led 

By vote ſelected, to the Gen'ral's bed. 

The prieſt of Phobus ſought by gifts to gain 

His beauteous daughter from the victor's chain; 485 
The fleet he reach'd, and lowly bending down, 

Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 
Entreating all : but chief implor'd for grace 

The brother Kings of Atreus royal race: 

The gen'rous Greeks their joint conſent declare, 490 
The prieſt to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair; 

Not ſo Atrides' He, with wonted pride, 

The fire inſulted, and his gifts deny'd : 

Th' inſulted fire (his God's peculiar care) 


To Phzbus pray'd, and Phybus heard the pray'r : 455; 
H 2 A dreadful 


The foregoing remark is in regard only to the rt ſir lines 
of this ſpeech. What follows is a rehearſal of the preceding 
aQion of the poem, almoſt in the ſame words he had uſed in 
the opening it; and is one of thoſe faults which have with 
moſt juſtice been objected to our Author. lt is not to be 
denied but the account muſt be tedious, of what the reader 
had been juſt before informed : And eſpecially when we are 
given to underſtand it was no way ay by what Achilles 
ſays at the beginning, that Theil knew the whale fiery already. 
As to repeating the ſame lines, a practice uſual with Hamer, 
it is not ſo excuſable in this place as in thoſe, where meſſages 
are delivered in the words they arc received, or the like; it 
being unnatural to imagine, that the perſon, whom the Poet 
introduces as actually ſpeaking, ſhould fall into the ſelf ſame: 
words that are uſed in the narration by the Poet himſelf. 
Yet Milte was ſo great an admirer and imitator of our au- 
thor, as not to have ſcrupled even this kind of repetition. 
The N is at the end of his tenth book, where Adam 
having declared he would proſtrate himſelf beſore God in 
certain particular acts of humiliation, thoſe acts are immo- 
diately aſter deſcribed by the Poet in the ſame words. | 


V. gig. 
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A dreadful plague enſues : Th' avenging darts 

Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 

A prophet then, inſpir'd by heav'n aroſe, 

And points the crime, and thence derives the woes : 

My ſelf the firſt th' aſſembled chieſs incline 500 

T' avert the vengeance of the pow'r divine; 

Then riſing in his wrath, the Monarch ftorm'd ; 

Incens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform'd : 

The fair Chry/e7s to her fire was ſent, 

With offer'd gifts to make the God relent ; 505 

But now he ſeiz d Briſeis heav'nly charms, 

And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 

Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 

And ſervice, faith, and juſtice plead in vain. 

But, Goddeſs ! thou thy ſuppliant fon attend, 5 10 

To high Ohmpu, ſhining court aſcend, 

Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

And ſue for vengeance to the thund'ring God. 

Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 

That thou ſtood'ſt forth, of all th' æthereal hoſt, 5 15 
When 


V. 814. Oft haft hu triumpb'd.] The perſuaſive which 
Achilles is here made to put into the mouth of T hetts, is moſt 
artfully contriv'd to ſuit the preſent exigency. You, ſays 
he, muſt intreat Jupiter to bring miſeries on the Greeks, who 
are protected by py Neptune, and Minerva: Put him 
therefore in mind that thoſe Deities were once his enemies, 
and adjure him by that ſervice you did him when thoſe very 
powers would have bound'him, that he will now in his turn 
aſſiſt you againſt the endeavours .they will oppoſe to my 
wiſhes. Euſtathiur. 

As for the ſtory itſelf, ſome have thought (with whom is 
Madam Dacier) that there was ſome imperfect tradition of 
the fall of the Angels for their rebellion, which the Greeks 
had received we commerce with g yt; and thus they ac- 


count the rebellien of the Gods, the precipitation of Yulcan 
- from 
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When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, 

'Th' undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, 

The warlike maid, and monarch of the main, 

The Traytor-Gods, by mad ambition driv'n, 520 
Durſt threat with chains th' omnipotence of heav'n. 
Then call'd by thee, the monſter Titan came, 
(Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon name) 

Thro' wond'ring ſkies enormous ſtalk'd along”, | 
Not * he that ſhakes the ſolid earth fo ſtrong : 525 
Wich giant-pride at Jove's high throne he ſtands, 
And brandiſh'd round him all his hundred hands: 
Th' affrighted Gods confeſs'd their awful lord, 

They dropt the ſetters, trembled and ador'd.. 


ts 3. This; 
* Neptune.” 


from heaven, and Fove's threatening the inferior Gods with 
Tartarus, but as ſo many hints of ſcripture faintly imitated. 
But it ſeems not improbable that the wars of the Gods, 
deſcribed by the Poets, allude to the confuſion of the ele- 
ments before they were brought into their natural order. It 
is almoſt generally agreed that by Jupiter is meant the Saler, 
und by June the Air: The ancient Philoſophers ſuppoſed the 
Ether to be igneous, and by its kind influence upon the Air 
to be the cauſe of all vegetation : Therefore Hamer fays, in 
the 14th 7/ied, That upon Jupiter's embracing his wife, the 
earth put forth its plants. Perhaps by Theti's aſſiſting Jupi- 
ter, may be meant, that the watry element, ſubſiding and 
taking its natural place, put an end to this combat of the 
elements. 

V. 823. Whom Gods Briareus, Men geon name.) This 
manner of making the Gods ſpeak a language different from 
men {which is frequent in Hamer) is a cireumſtance that, as 
far as it widens the diſtinction between divine and human na- 
tures, ſo far might tend to heighten the reverence paid the 
Gods. But beſides this, as the difference is thus told in 
Poetry, it is of uſe to the Poets themſelves: For it appears 
like a kind of teſtimony of their inſpiration, or their con- 
ws: Rong the Gods, and thereby gives a majeſty to their 

or 
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This, Goddeſs, this to his remembrance call, 536 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall ; 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian: train, 
To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 
To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 
The Grezks to know the curſe of ſuch a King: 535 
Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 
Ober all his wide dominion of the dead, 
And. mourn in blood, that e'er he durſt diſgrace 
The boldeft warrior of the Grecian race. 

Unhappy ſon ! (fair: Theti thus replies, $40 
While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I borne thee with a mother's throes, 
'To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes ? 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view ! 
So ſhort a ſpace ! and filld with ſorrow too! 545 
O might a parent's careful with prevail, 
Far, far from Ilion ſhould thy veſſels ſail, 
And thou, from camps remote, the danger ſhun, 
Which now, alas ! too nearly threats my ſon. 
Let (what I can) to move thy ſuit I'll go, 550 
To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy ſnow. 
Mean time, ſecure within thy ſhips from far 
Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 
The Sire of Gods, and all th' zthereal train, 
Dan the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 555 
Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 


The feafts of /£thiopia's blameleſs race: 
Twelve 


V. 667. The feafts of Ethiopia's blameleſ7 race.) The Stbie- 
Rant, ſays Diedorus, l. 3. are ſaid to be the inventors of pomps, 
facrifices, ſolemn meetings, and other honours paid to the 
Geds. From hence aroſe their charaQer of piety, wr is 
cre 
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Twelve days the pow'rs indulge the genial rite, 
Returning with the twelfth revolving light. 

Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 560 
The high tribunal of imrsortal Fove. 

The Goddeſs ſpoke ; The rolling waves uncloſe ; 
Then down thedeep ſhe plung'd, from whence ſhe roſe. 
And left him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt, . 
In wild reſentment for the ſair he loſt, 565, 
In Chry/a's port now ſage Ulyſſes rode; 
Beneath the deck the deſtin d victims ſtow'd : 
The ſails they furl'd, they laſh d the maſt aſide, 
And dropt their anchors, . and.the pinnace ty d. 
Next on the ſhore their hecatomb they land, 570: 
Cbryſcis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. 


H 4. Her, ; 


here celebrated by Hemer. Among theſe there was an annual 
feaſt at Di:ſp:Iis, which Euſtathius mentions, wherein they 
carried about the ſtatues of Jupiter and the other Gods, for. 
twelve days, according to their number : to which if we 
add the ancient cuſtom of ſetting meat before ſtatues, it will 
appear a rite from which this fable might eaſily ariſe. But 
it would be a great miſtake to imagine from this place that 
Homer repreſents the Gods as eating and drinking upon earth: 


a groſs notion he was never guilty of, as appears from theſe- 
verſes in the filth book, v. 340. ; 


xd oic5 Fip Ts pe, peexapsros b, 

Ov Va ere 3080, & bur auer ive, 
* 1 / , » / 

TB aruipoev; ticty-% wfdvalo xaNiov lai - 


(F:r not the bread of man their life 2 , 


Ner wine inflami ug juice ſupplies their Veins.) 


Macrobius would have it, that by Jupiter here is meant the 
ſun, and that the number twelve hints at the twelve figns; but 
whatever may be ſaid in a critical defence of this opinion, I 
believe the reader will be ſatisfied that Homer, conſidered as 
a Poet, would have his machinery underſtood upon that 
ſyſtem of the Gods which is properly Grecian. 


Ore 
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Her, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
Uly/es led to Phzbus” ſacred fane; 
Where at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 
He gave to Chryfec, thus the Hero ſaid, 575 
Hail, rey'rend prieſt ! to Phebus' awful dome 
A ſuppliant I from great Atrides come: 
Unranſom'd here receive the fpotleſs fair; 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare; 
And may thy God who ſcatters darts around, 580 
Aton'd by ſacrifice, deſiſt to wound. 
At this, the Sire embrac'd the maid again, 
So ſadly loſt, ſo lately ſought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the dafting King, 
Difpos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring: 585 
With water purify their hands, and take | 
The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake; 
While thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the Prieſt directs his pray'r. 
God of the filver bow, they ear incline, 590 
Whoſe pow'r encircles Cilla the divine; 
Whoſe ſacred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 
And gilds fair Chry/a with diſtinguiſh'd rays ! 
If, fir'd to vengeance at thy prieft's requeſt, 
Thy direful darts inflict the raging peſt ; | 595 
Once more attend ! avert the waſteful woe, 
And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. © 


One may take notice here, that it were to be wiſhed ſome 

flages were found in any authentic author, that mi ht tell 
us the time of the year when the row kept this feſtival 
at Dicſpelis ; For from thence one might determine the pre- 
ciſe ſeaſon of the year wherein the actions of the [had are 
repreſented to have happened; and perhaps by that means 
farther explain the beauty and propriety of many paſſages in 


the Poem. 
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So Chryſes pray d, Apollo heard his pray 'r: 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 


Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 600 


And with their heads to heav'n the victims ſſew: 
The limbs they ſever from th' incloſing hide; 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide: 


On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 


The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 608 


Hs. The 


V. 650." The ſacrifice.) If we conſider this paſſage, it is not 


made to ſhine in poetry: All that can be done is to give it 


numbers, and endeavour to ſet the particulars in a diſtin& 


view. But if we take it in another light, and as a piece of 
learning, it is valvable for being the moſt exact account of 
the ancient ſacrifices any. where left us. There is firſt the 
purification, by waſhing of hands: Secondly the offering up 
of Prayers: Thirdly the Mela, or barley cakes thrown upon 
the victim : Fourthlythe manner of killing it with the head 


turned up to the celeſtial Gods (as they turned it downwards 


when they offered to the inſernals :). Fiſthly their ſelecting 


the thighs and fat for their Gods as the beſt of the ſacrifice, 


and the diſpoſing about them pieces cut from every part for 


a repreſentation of the whole; (hence the thighs, or ei,,, 


are frequently uſed in Hemer and the Greet Poets for the 
whole victim: ) Sixthly the libation of wine: Seventhly the 
conſuming the thighs in the fire of the altar: Eighthly the 
ſacrificers dreſſing and feaſting on the reſt, with joy and 


hymns to the Gods. Thus pundtdally have the ancient poets, - 
and in particular Hamer, written with a care and reſpect to 


religion. One may quellion whether any country, as much 
a ſtranger to chriſtianity as we are to heatheniſm, might be 
ſo' well informed by our Poets in the. worſhip belonging to 
any profeſſion of religion lat preſent. 


- 


- — 


Lam obliged to take notice how entirely Mr. Dryden has 


miſtaken the ſenſe of this paſſage, and the cuſtom of anti- 


uity ; for in his tranſlation; the cakes are throwr into the 
re inſtead of being caſt on the victim; the facrificers are 
made to eat the thighs and whatever belonged to the Gods; 
and no part of the victim is conſumed for a burnt-offering, 
ſo that in effect there. is no ſacrifice at all. Some of the 
maſtakes (particularly that of turning the reaſt meat on the ſpi 


which was not known in Hamer 1 
Chapman's tranſlation. ner 's Gaye) be was-ied ito 


2 
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The Prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands, 

And burns the off'ring with his holy hands, 
Pours the black wine, and ſees the flame aſpire ; 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: 
The thighs thus ſacrific'd, and intrails dreft, 610 
Th' affiftants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt : 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 

With pure libations they conclude the feaſt ; 615 
The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 
And pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing bowls around. 
With hymas divine the joyous banquet ends, 

The Pans lengthen'd, till the ſun deſcends : | 
The Greek; reſtor'd, the grateful notes prolong ; 620 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. 

*T was night; the Chiefs beſide their veſſel lie, 
Till roſy morn had purpled-o'er the ſky : | 
Then launch and hoiſe the maſt ; indulgent gales, 
Supply'd by Phebus, fill the ſwelling ſails ; 625 
The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below: 
Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
Till now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. 
Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 630 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 

Then part, where ſtretch'd along the winding bay 

The ſhips and tents in mingled proſpect lay. 
But raging ftill amidſt his navy fate 

The ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate; 635 

Nor mix'd in combat, nor in council join'd ; 

But waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: 


In 
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In his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, 
And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. 639 
Twelve days were paſt, and now the dawning ligbt 
The Gods had ſummon d to th' Olympian height: 
1 Jove firſt aſcending from the wat'ry bow'ers, 
LC 0e ads che long order of th' æthereal pow'rs. 
| When like a morning miſt, in early day, 
| Roſe from the flood the daughter of the ſea; 645 
And to the ſeats divine her flight addreft. 
There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 
The Thund'rer ſate; where old Olympus ſhrouds 
His hundred heads in Heav'n, and props the clouds. 
Suppliant the Goddeſs ſtood: One hand ſhe plac'd 650 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embrac'd. 
If e'er, O father of the Gods! ſhe ſaid, - 
My words cou'd pleaſe thee, or my actions aid; 
Some marks of honour on my ſon beſtow, . . 
And pay in glory what in life you owe. 655 
Fame is at leaſt by heav'aly promiſe due 
To life ſo ſhort, and now diſhonour'd too. 
Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe! | 
Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans riſe ; 
Till the proud King, and all th' Achaian race 660 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſprace. - _ 
Thus Thetis ſpoke, but ove in filence held 
The ſacred councils. of his breaſt conceal'd. 
Not ſo repuls'd, the Goddeſs cloſer preft, 
Still graſp'd his knees, and urg'd the dear requeſt. 665 
O Sire of Gods and Men ! thy ſuppliant hear, 
Refuſe, or grant ; for what has Jobe to fear ? 
Or oh! declare of all the pow'rs above 
Is wretched Thetis leaſt the care of Je? 


She 
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She ſaid, and ſighing thus the God replies, 670 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies. 

What haſt thou aſk'd ? Ah why ſhould Jove engage 
In foreign conteſts, and domeſtic rage, 
The Gods complaints, and Juno fierce alarms, 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan arms? 675 
Go, left the haughty partner of my ſway, 
With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey ; 
But part in peace, ſecure thy pray'r is ſped : 
Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, 
The nod that ratifies the will divine, 680 
The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable fign ; 
This ſeals thy ſuit, and this ſulfils thy vows - 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 


7 


The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 685 
. | High 


V. 6871. The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable fign.} There are 
among men three things by which the efficacy of a promiſe 
may be made void ; the deſign not to perform it, the want 
of power to bring it to paſs, and the inſtability of our tem- 
pers; from all which Homer faw that the divinity muſt be ex- 
empted, and therefore he deſcribes the nod, or ratification of 
2 word, as faithful, in oppoſition to fraud; ſure of 

ing performed, in oppoſition to weakneſs; and irrevecable, 
in oppoſition to our repenting of a promiſe. Euftathius. 

. 683. He ſpoke, and axwful bends.) This defcription of the 

Majeſty of Jupiter has ſomething exceedingly grand and ve- 

4 nerable. Maeredius reports, that Phidiar having made his 

Olympion Fupiter, which paſt for one of the greateſt miracles 

of art, was aſked from what pattern he fram'd fo divine a 

figure, and anſwered, it was from that archetype which he 

found in theſe lines of Homer. The fame author has alſo 
taken notice of Yirgi/'s imitating it, J. 1, 
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Dixerat, idgue ralum S!ygii per flumina fratrit, 
Fer pice torrentes atrdque voragine rifas ; 


Aut, & totum mitu tremefecit Olympum. 


B. 1. HOME R'S IL TA D. 47 


High Heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 

And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. | 
Swift to the ſeas profound the Goddefs flies, 

owe to his ſtarry manſion in the fkies. 

The ſhining fynad of th' immortals wait 690 

The coming God, and from their thrones of ſtate 

Ariſing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 

Before the Majeſty of Heav'n appear. 

Trembling they ſtand, while Zove aſſumes the throne, 

All, but the God's imperious Queen alone. 695 

Late had ſhe view'd the filver-ſooted dame, 

And all her paſſions kindled into flame. 

Say, artful manager of heav'n (ſhe cries) 


Who now partakes the ſecrets of the ſkies ? 
Thy 


Here indeed he has preſerv'd the e with its ſtupendous ef- 
fe, the making the heavens tremble. But he has neglected 
the deſcription of the eye-brows and the hair, thoſe chief 
Pieces of imagery, from whence the artiſt took the idea of a 
countenance proper for the King of Gods and Men. 

Thus far Macyobius, whom Scaliger anſwers in this manner; 
Aut ludunt Phidiam, aut nos ludit Phidias : Etiam fine Homero 
puto illum ſciſſe, Jovem non carere ſuperciliis & ceerie. 

V. 694. Jove aſſumes the thrme.} As Homer makes the firſt 
council of his men to be one continued ſcene of anger, 
whereby the Grecian chiefs became divided, fo he makes the 
firſt meeting of the Gods to be ſpent in the fame paſlion 
whereby Jupiter is more fixed to aſſiſt the Trans, and Juno 
more incens'd againſt them. Thus the defign of the Poem 
goes on : The anger which began the book overſpreads all 
exiſtent beings by the latter end of it : Heaven and earth be- 
tome engaged in the ſubject, by which it rifes to a great im- 
portance in the reader's eyes, and is haſtened forward into 
the briſkeſt ſcenes of action that can be framed upon that 
violent paſſion. 

V. 698. Say, artful manager.] The Gods and Goddeſſes be- 
ing deſcribed with all the deſires and pleaſures, the paſſions 
and humours of mankind, the commentators have taken a 
licence from thence to draw not only moral obſervations, but 
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Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 700 
In vain the partner of imperial ſtate. 

What fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares diyides, 
Which ve in prudence from his conſort hides ? 

To this the Thund'rer : Seek not thou to find: 
The ſacred counſels of almighty mind; 705 
Involv'd in darkneſs lies the great decree, ; 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierc'd by thee. 

| What 


alſo ſatyrical reflections out of this part of the Poet. Theſe 
I] am ſorry to fee fall ſo hard upon womankind, and all by 


Jun!'s megns. Sometimes ſhe procures them a leſſon for their 
curioſity and unquietneſs, and at other times for their loud 


and vexatious tempers : . Juno deſerves them on the one hand, 
Fupirer thunders them out on the other, and the learned 
entlemen are very particular in enlarging with remarks on 
— ſides. In her firſt ſpeech they make the Poet deſcribe 
the inquiſitive temper of 
reſtleſſneſs if they are not admitted into every ſecret. In his 
anſwer to this, they trace thoſe methods of grave remon- 
ſtrance by which it is proper for huſbands to calm them. in 
her reply, they find it is the nature of women to be more 
obſtinate for being yielded to: And in his ſecond return to 
her, they ſee the laſt method to be uſed with them upon 
failure of the firſt, which is the exerciſe of ſovereign authority. 
Mr. Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt ſeverity 
upon the Ladies, and ſpirited the whole with ſatyrical addi- 
tions of his own. But Madam Dacier (who has elſewhere 
animadverted upon the good Biſhop of Theſſalenica for his ſage 
admonitians againſt the fair ſex) has not taken the leaſt no- 
tice, of this general defection from complaiſance in all the 
commentators. She ſeems willing to give the whole paſſage 
23 more important turn, and incline us to think that Homer 
deſigned. to repreſent the folly and danger of prying into the 
ſecrets of Providence. Tis thrown into that air in this 
tranſlation, not only as it is more noble and inſtructive in ge- 
neral, but as it is more reſpectful to the Ladies in particular; 
nor ſhould we (any more than Madam Dacier) — men- 
tioned what thoſe old fellows have ſaid, but to deſire their 
protectien againſt ſome modern criticks their diſciples, who 
may arraigu this proceeding. . 


V. 713 


womankind in general, and their 
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B. To HOMER'S ILIA p. 49 


What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt know: 

The firſt of Gods above, and Men below: 

But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the thoughts that roll 

Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. 719 
Full on the Sire the Goddeſs of the ſkies 

Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 

And thus return d. Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, 

From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy ſway ? 

Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 715 

And all thy counſels take the deftin'd courſe. 

But tis for Greece I fear : For late was ſeen 

In cloſe conſult the ſilver- ſooted Queen. 

ove to his Thetir nothing could deny, 720 

Nor was the ſignal vain that ſhook the ſky. 

What fatal favonr has the Goddeſs won, 

To grace her fierce inexorable ſon !? 

Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, | 

And glut his vengeance with my people ſlain, 725 
Then thus the God: Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 

That firives to learn what heav'n reſolves to hide; 

Vain is the ſearch, preſumptuous and abhorr'd, 

Anxious to thee, and odious to thy Lord. 


Let 


V. 9513. Rall'd the large orbs.} The Greek is Bedrig r, 
"Hpr, which is commonly tranſlated the wenerable ox-ey'd Juno. 


Madam Dacier very well obſerves that 88 is only an aug- 
mentative particle, and ſignifies no more than walde. It may 
be added, that the imagination that oxen have larger eyes 
than ordinary is ill- grounded, and has no foundation in truth; 
their eyes are no larger in proportion than thoſe of men, or. 
of möſt other anima But be it as it will, the deſign of the 


Poet, which is only to expreſs the largeneſs of her x 
anſwered in the paraphrate, 8 er eyes, is 


V. 741. 


50 HOMER'S.ILTA D; B. 1. 


Let this ſuffice; th' immutable decree . 730 
No force can ſhake : What 17, that out to be. 
Goddeſs, ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, , 
But dread the pow'r of this avenging hand; 
Th' united ftrength of all the Gods above. 
In vain refiſts th* omnipotence of Joe. 735: 

The Thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the Queen reply, 
A rev'rend horror ſilenc ed all the ſky... 
The feaſt diſturb'd, with ſorrow Vulcan ſaw,  - 
His mother menac'd, and the Gods in awe; 
Peace at his heart, and pleafure his deſign, 740 
Thus interpos:d the architect divine. 

The wretched quarrels of the mortal ſtate 
- Are far unworthy, Gods ! of your debate : . 
Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, . 


We, in eternal peace, and conſtant joy.. 745; 
Thou, Goddeſs-mother, with our fire comply. 
Nor break the ſacred union of the ſky ; 

8 Leſt, 


V. 741. Thus interpu' d the Architect divine.) This quarrel of. 
the Gods being come to its height, the Poet makes /ulcan in- 
terpoſe, who freely puts them in mind of pleaſure, inoffen- 
ſively adviſes Juno, illuſtrates his advice by an example of his 
own misfortune, turning the jeſt on- himſelf, to enliven .the. 
banquet; and concludes the part he is to ſupport with ſerv- 
ing Near about. Hamer had here his Minerva or Wiſdom to 
interpoſe again, and every other quality of the mind reſided - 
in Heaven under the appearance of ſome Deity : So that his 
introducing Vulcan, proceeded not from a want of choice, 
but an inſight into nature. He knew that a friend to mirth.' 
often diverts or ſtops quarrels, eſpecially when he contrives 
to ſubmit himſelf to the laugh, and prevails on the angry to 
part in good humour, or in a diſpoſition to friendſhip ; when 
grave repreſentations are ſometimes reproaches, ſometimes 
1 the debate by occaſioning defences, and ſometimes 
introduce new parties into the conſequences of it. 


V. 760» 


B. 5. HOME R'Ss ILIAD. 51 


Leſt, rouz d to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
Launch the red lightning and dethrone the Gods. 

If you ſubmit, the Thund'rer ſtands appeas d; 750 
The gracious pow'r is willing to be pleas d. 

Thus Yulcan ſpoke; and riſing with a bound, 
The double bowl with ſparkling Nectar crown 'd, 
Which held to Juno in a chear ful way, 

Goddeſs (he cry'd) be patient and obey. 755 
Dear as you are, if Fove his arm extend, . 
Jean but grieve, unable to defend. 
What God ſo daring in your aid to move, 
Or lift his hand againft the force of Fove ? 
Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might, 760 
Hurl'd headlong downward from ch' ethereal height; 
Toſt all the day in rapid circles round; 
Nor till the Sun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 
Breathleſs I fell, in giddy motion loſt ; 
The Sinthians rais d me on the Lemnian coaſt. 765 
He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd, 
Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd Queen receiv d · 
% Then 
v. 760. Once in his cauſe I felt hit matehleſi might.) They who 
ſearch — vein of Sf 5 for 44d LIT. na- 
tural Philoſophy, have conſidered Jupiter and Funs as Heaven 
and the Air, whoſe alliance is interruptcd when the air is. 
troubled above, but reſtored again when it is cleared by heat, 
or Vulcan the God of Heat. Him they called a divine arti. 
ficer, from the activity or general uſe of fire in working. 
They ſuppoſe him to be born in Heaven, where Philoſophers 
ſay that element has its proper place; and is thence derived. 
to the earth, which is ſignified by the fall of Vulcan; that he 
fell in Lemnes, becauſe that iſland abounds with ſubterranean 


fires ; and that he contracted a lameneſs or imperfetion by 


the fall; the fire not being ſo pure and active below, but 
mixed and terreſtrial. Fuftarhins, 


V. 767. Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd Queen receiv'd.] 
The epithet Azvx@Atve;, or white-arm'd, is uſed by Homer 
NS ſeveral 


52 HOMER'S IIIA p. B. 1. 


Then to the reſt he fill'd; and, in his turn, 
Each to his lips apply'd the neRar'd urn. 
Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 770 
And unextinguiſh d laughter ſhakes the flies. 

Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day prolong 
In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong. 
Apollo tun d the lyre; the Muſes round 
Wich voice alternate aid the filver found. 775 
Mean time the radiant Sun, to mortal fight 
Deſcendiag ſwift, roll'd down the rapid light. 
Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depart, 
The ſhining monuments of Vulcan's art: 


where it could be introduced with any eaſe or grace; becauſe 


the ation ſhe is here deſcribed-in; of extending her arm to 


the cup, gives it an occaſion: of diſplaying its beauties, and 
in a manner demands the epithet. | 

V. 77 Laughter ſhakes the ſtiet.] Vulcan deſigned to move 
laughter by taki on him the office of Habe and Ganymede, 
with his — gy turn carriage. . But though he pre- 
vailed, and Hemer tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he takes 
care not to mention a word of his lameneſs. It would have 
been cruel in him, and wit out of ſeaſon; to have enlarged 


with deriſion & <2 an imperfection which is out of one's 


wer to remedy. According to this good-natured oe 
of Eiſlatbiut, Mr. Dryden has treated Vulcas a little barba- 
rouſly. He makes his character perfectly comics}, he is the 
zeſt of the board, and the Gads are very merry upon the im- 
perfections of his figure. Chapman led him into this error in 
general, as well as into ſome indecencies of expreſſion in 
particular, which will be ſeen upon comparing them. 


For what concerns the laughter attributed here to the 


Gods, ſee the Notes on lib. 5. v. 617. 


V. 778. Then to their Harry dimes.) The aſtrologers aſſign 


twelve houſes to the Planets, wherein they are ſaid to have 
dominion. Now becauſe Homer tells us Vulcan built a manſion 


for every God, the ancients write that he firſt gave occaſion 
for this doQrine. 


V. 786: 
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feveral times before, in this book, This was the firſt paſſage- 
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B. 1. HOMER'S ILTAD. 53 


eve on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 780 
And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden bed. 


V. 789 Jove on hit couch'd reclin'd hit af head.) Euftathins 


makes a diſtintion between x&0:v9y and vTvsy the words 
which are uſed at the end of this book and the beginning of 


the next, with regard to Jupiter's ſleeping. He ſays x&0£v9ty 
only means lying down in a diſpoſition to ſleep ; which ſolves 
the contradiction that elfe would follow in the next book, 
where it is ſaid Jupiter did not _ I only mention this to 
vindicate the tranſlation which differs from Mr. Dryden's. 

It has been remarked by the ſcholiaſts, that this is the onl 
book of the twenty-four without any Ami, a figure in whic 
Homer abounds every where elſe. The like remark is made 
by Madam Dacier upon the firſt of the Odyſſey; and becauſe 
the Peet has obſerved the ſame conduct in both works, it is 
concluded he thought a ſimplicity of ſtyle, without the great 
figures, was proper during the firſt information of the 
reader. This obſervation may be true, and admits of re- 
fined reaſonings; but for my part I cannot think the book 
had been the worſe, tho' he had thrown in as many mile as 
Virgil has in the firſt sid. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The trial of the army and catalogue 
of the forces. 


J UPIT ER. in purſuance of the requeſt of Thetis, 
ſends a deceitful viſion to Agamemnon, perſuading him 
to lead the army to battle; in order to make the Greeks 
fen/ible of the want of Achilles. The General, who is 
deluded with the hopes of taking Troy without his af- 
feftance, but fears the army was diſcouraged by his ab- 
ſence and the late plague, as well as by length of time, 
contrives do make trial of their diſpeſition by a ſtrata- 
gem. He firſt communicates his dgſign to the Princes 
in council, that he would propoſe a return to the foldiers, 
and that they ſhould put a flop to them if the propoſal 
evas embraced. T hen he aſſembles the whole hoſt, and 
upon moving for a return 10 Greece, they unanimouſly 
agree to it, and run tv prepare the ſhips. They are 


detained by the management of Ulyſſes, whe chaſtiſes 


the inſolence of Therſites. The aſſembly is recalled, 
ſeveral ſpeeches made on the occaſion, and at length the 

advice of Neſtor followed, which was to make a gene- 

ral muſler of the troops, and to divide them into their 
ſeveral nations, before they proceeded to battle. This 

gives occaſion to the Peet to enumerate all the forces of 
the Greeks and Trojans, in a large catalogue. 
The time employed in this book conſiſts not entirely of 

-ne day. The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp and upon 
the ſea-ſkre ; toward the end it removes to Troy. 


THE 


1 


SECOND BOOK 


o 


OF THE 


VV 


N O W pleafing ſleep had ſeal'd each mortal eye, 
Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie, 

Th' immortals flumber'd on their thrones above; 
All, but the ever-wakeſul eyes of Jove. 

To honour Theti,” ſon he bends his care, 5 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war: 


Then 


V. 41. Now pleaſing ſleep, Kc.) Ar. ſtotle tells us, in the 
twenty ſixth chapter of his art of poetry, that this place had 
been objected to by ſome critics in thoſe times They 
thought it gave a very ill idea of the military diſcipline of 
the Greeks, to repreſent a whole army unguarded, and all the 
Leaders aſleep : They alſo pretended it was ridiculous to 
deſcribe all the Gods fleeping beſides Jupiter. To both theſe 
Ariſtotle anſwers, that nothing is more uſual or allowable. 
than that figure which puts all ſor the greater part. One 
may add with reſpe& to the latter Criticiſm, that nothin 
could give a better image of the ſuperiority of Jupiter to the 
other Gods (or of the ſupreme Being to all ſecond cauſes) 


than the vigllancy here aſcribed to him, over all things divine 
and human, 
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Then bids an empty Phantom riſe ts ſight : 
And thus commands the viſion of the night. 
Fly hence, deluding Dream! and light as air, 
To Agamemnon's ample tent repair. 10 
Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
Lead all his Greciars to the duſty plain. 
Declare, ev'n now tis giv'n him to deſtroy 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended T7oy. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 15 


At 7unzs's ſuit the heav'nly faftions end. 
| | c Deſtruction 


V. 9. Fly hence, deluding Dream] It appears from Ariſtotle, 
Feet. cap. 26. that Homer was accuſed of impiety, for making 
Jupiter the author of a lye in this paſſage. It ſeems there 
were anciently theſe words in his ſpeech to the dream; 
Aldous N o H vx og epiodat, Let us grove him great glory. In- 
ſtead of which we have in the preſent copies, (Toscei 3+ 
xi ĩ .; but Hippias found a way to bring off Homer, 
only by placing the accent on the laſt ſyllable but one, 
Al, for Aura, the infinitive for the imperative ; 
which amounts to no more than he bade the dream to pro- 
miſe him great glory. Bat Macrobius de Somnio Scip. l. l. c. 7. 
takes off this imputation entirely, and will not allow there 
was any lye in the caſe. Agamemnon (fays he) was ordered 
„ by the dream to lead out all the forces of the Greeks, 


% (Haærevdin is the word) and promiſed the victory on that 
„ condition: Now A-hillss and his forces not being ſum- 
« moned to the aſſembly with the reſt, that neglect abſolved 
Jupiter from his promiſe.” This remark Madam Dacier 
has inſerted without mentioning its author. Mr. Dacier 
takes notice of a paſſage in ſcripture exactly parallel to this, 
where God is repreſented making uſe of the malignity of his 
creatures to accompliſh his judgments. Tis in a Chrzp. ch. 
18. v. 19, 20, 21. Aud the Lord ſaid, Who will perſuade Ahab, 
that he may go up and fall at Ramoth Gilead? And there came 


forth a ſpirit, and food before the Lerd, and ſaid, I will perſuade 


him. And the Lord ſaid unto him, Wherewith ® And he ſaid, 1 
will £0 forth, and I will be a lying ſpirit in the mouth of all his 
Pr pbeti. And he ſaid, Thou ſbalt perſuade him, and prevail alſo: 


Go fr ith and de fe. Vide Dagier upon Ar:fletle, cap. * 
* 20. 


* 


B. II. HOMER'S ILIAD. 59 


Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 

And. nodding 7/ion waits th' impending fall. 

Swift as the word the vain illuſion fled, 

Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atridet head; 20 
Cloath'd in the figure of the Py/ian Sage, 

Renown'd for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 

Around his temples ſpreads his golden wang, 

And thus the flatt'ring dream deceives the King. 
Canſt thou, with all a Monarch's cares oppreſt, 25 
Oh Atreus' ſon ! canſt thou indulge thy reſt ? 

Ill fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 

Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 30 
Monarch, awake ! "tis over command I bear, 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav'nly care, 

In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 

Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain; 

Vor. I. I Ev'n 


V. 20. Deſcends, and hevert Ger Atrides' heed.) The whole 
action of the dream is beautifully natural, and agreeable to 
hiloſophy. It perches on his head, to intimate that part to 
the ſeat of the ſoul : It is circumfuſed about him, to ex- 
preſs that total poſſeſſion of the ſenſes which fancy has dur. 
ing our ſleep. It takes the figure of the perſon who was 
deareſt to Agamemnon ; as whatever we think of moſt, when 
awake, is the common object of our dreams. And juſt at 
the inſtant of its vaniſhing, it leaves ſuch an impreſſion, that 
the voice ſeems {till to ſound in his ear. No deſcription can 
be more exact or lively. Euftathins, Dacier. 
V. 33. Draw forth th" embattel'd train, &c.) The dream 
here repeats the meſſage of Jupiter in the ſame terms that he 
reccived it. It is no leſs than the Father of Gods and Men 
who gives the order, and to alter a word were preſumption. 
Hamer conſtantly makes his envoys obſerve this practice as 2 
mark of decency and reſpect. Madam Dacicr and others 
have applauded this in general, and aſked by what authority 
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Ev'n now, O King, tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 35 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Juno ſuit the heav'nly faQtions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 
And nodding 1/ion waits th' impending fall. 40 
Awake, but waking this advice approve, 
And truſt the viſion that deſcends from Jove. 

The Phantom ſaid; then vaniſh'd from his aght, 
Reſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 
A thouſand ſchemes the Monarch's mind employ ; 45 
Elate in thought, he ſacks untaken Trey: | 
Vain as he was, and to the future blind ; 
Now ſaw what Jove and ſecret fate deſign'd, 
What mighty toils to either hoſt remain, 
What ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the lain ! 50 

Eager 


an ambaſſador could alter the terms of his commiſſion, ſince 
he is not greater or wiſer than the perſon who gave the 
charge ? But this is not always the caſe in our author, who 
not only makes uſe of this conduct with reſpect to the orders 
of a higher power, but in regard to equals alſo; as when one 
Goddeſs deſires another to repreſent ſuch an affair, and ſhe 
immediately takes the words from her mouth and repeats 
them, of which we have an inſtance in this book. Some 
objection too may be raiſed to this manner, when commiſ- 
ſions are given in the utmoſt haſte (in a battle or the like) 
upon ſudden emergencies, where it ſeems not very natural to 
ſuppoſe a man has time to get ſo many words by heart as he 
is made to repeat exactly. In the preſent inſtance, the re- 

etition is certainly graceful, tho* Zen:dotus thought it not ſo 
the third time, when Agamemnon tells his dream to the coun- 
eil. I do not pretend to decide upon the point: For tho' the 
revererce of the repetition ſeemed leſs needful in that place, 
than when it was red immediately from Jupiter ; yet 


(as Euſtathius obſerves) it was neceſſary for the aſſembly to 
know the circumſtances of this dream, that the truth of the 
relation might be unſuſpected. 
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Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 

The voice celeſtial murm'ring in his ears. 

Firſt on his limbs a lender veſt he drew, 

Around him next the regal mantle threw, 

Th' embroider'd ſandals on his feet were ty'd ; 

The ſtarry faulchion glittec'd at his fide ; 

And laſt his arm the maſſy ſceptre loads, 

Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 
Now roſy morn aſcends the court of Fove, 

Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 

The King diſpatch'd his heralds with commands 


To range the camp, and ſummon all the bands : 


The gath'ring hoſts the monarch's word obey : 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. | 
In his black ſhip the Pylian Prince he found ; 
There calls a Senate of the Peers around? 
Th' aſſembly plac'd, the King of men expreſt 
The counſels lab'ring in his artful breaſt. 
Friends and Confed'rates | with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 
Late as I flumber'd in the ſhades of night, 
A dream divine appear'd before my fight ; 
Whoſe viſionary form like Ne/tor came, 
The ſame in habit, and in mein the ſame. 
The heav'nly Phantom hover'd o'er my head, 


And, doſt thou ſleep, Oh Atreus* fon ? (he ſaid) 


Ill fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war preſides, 
To whom its ſafety a whole people owes ; 
To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 
Monarch, awake ! *tis ue s command I bear, 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care; 

1 2 | 
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In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 

And lead the Grecians to the duſty plain ; 

Ev'n now, O King ! 'tis giv'n thee to deſtroy $5 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Toy. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 

At Funs's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 

Deftruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 

And nodding Ilion waits th' impending fall. 90 
This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey ! 

The viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. 

Now, valiant chiefs ! ſince heav'n itſelf alarms, 
Unite, and rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 


But 


V. 93. New, valiant chiefs, &c.] The beſt commentary ex- 
tant upon the firſt part of this book is in Dinyſius of Hal 
— who has given us au admirable explication of this 
whole conduct of Agamemnon in his ſecond treatiſe [1:9; 
to xnpealioput vw. He ſays, „This Prince had nothing ſo 
« much at heart as to draw the Greeks to a battle, yet knew 
« not how to proceed without Achilles, who had juſt retired 
„ from the army; and was apprehenſive that the Greek, 
% who were diſpleaſed at the departure of Achilles, might re- 
&« fuſe obedience to his orders, ſhould he abſolutely command 
« it. In this circumſtance he propoſes to the Princes in 
« council to make a trial of arming the Gryecians, and offers 
« an expedient himſelf; which was, that he ſhould ſound 
« their diſpoſitions by exhorting them to ſet fail for Greece, 
* but that then the other Princes ſhould be ready to diſſuade 
« and detain them. If any object to this ſtratagem, that 
% Agamemnon's whole ſcheme would be ruined if the army 
« ſhould take him at his word which was very probable) it 
« js to be anſwered, that his deſign lay deeper than they 
« imagine, nor did he depend upon his ſpeech only for de- 
« taining them. He had ſome cauſe to fear the Greeks had 
« a pique againſt him which they had concealed, and what- 
% ever it was, he judged it abſolutely neceſſary to know it 
« before he proceeded to a battle. He therefore furniſhes 
« them with an occaſion to manifeſt it, and at the ſame time 
« provides againſt any ill effects it might have by his ſecret 


« orders to the Princes. It ſucceeds accordingly, and _ 
5 ; « the 
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But firſt, with caution, try what yet they dare, 95 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war ? 

To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 

Be mine; and yours the province to detain. 

He ſpoke, and ſate; when Neſtor rifing ſaid, 
(Nc/tor, whom Pylos' ſandy realms obey'd) 100 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, 

Nor doubt the viſion of the pow'rs divine; 

Sent by great v to him who rules the hoſt, 

Forbid it, heav'n ! this warning ſhould be loſt ! 
Thea let us haſte, obey the God's alarms, 105 
And join to rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 

Thus ſpoke the ſage : The Kings without delay, 

Diſſolve the council, and their chief obey: 

The ſceptred rulers lead; the {c:lowing hoſt, 

Pour'd forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaft. 110 
As from ſome rocky cleſt the ſhepherd ſees 
Cluſt'ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 


13. Rolling, 


* the troops are running to embark, they are ſtopped by 
* Uly/zs and Neftor.”-—One may farther obſerve, that this 
whole ſtratagem is concerted in Neſtzr's ſhip, as one whoſe 
wiſdom and ſecrecy was moſt confided in. The ſtory of the 
viſion's appearing in his ſhape, could not but engage him in 
ſome degree: It look'd as if Fupiter himſelf added weight to 
his couuſels by making uſe of that venerable appearance, 
and knew this to be the moſt powerful method of recom- 
mending them to Agamemnon. It was therefore but natural 
for Ne/t:y to ſe cond the motion of the King, and by the help 
of his authority it prevailed on the other Princes. 

V. 111. As from ſame recky cleft] This is the brit ſimile in 
Hamer, and we may obſerve in general that he excels all man- 
kind in the number, variety, and heauty of his compariſons. 
There are ſcarce any in Virgil which are not tranſlated from 
him, and therefore when he ſucceeds beſt in them, he is to 
be commended but as an improver. Scaliger ſeems not to 
have thought of this, when he compares the ſimiles of theſe 

twa 
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Rolling, and black'ning, ſwarms ſucceeding ſwarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms; 
Duſky they ſpread, a cloſe-embody'd croud, 115 
And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. 

So, from the tents and ſhips, a length'ning train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the plain : 
Along the region runs a deaf'ning ſound ; 

Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground. 


Fame 


two authors (as indeed they are the places moſt obvious to 
compariſon). 'The preſent paſſage is an inſtance of it, to 
which he oppoſes the following verſes in the firſt Æucid, 


v. 434. 


Qual apes tate nwod per flirea rura 

Exercet ſub ſole I. bor, cum gentis adultcs 
EFducunt fatus, aut cum liguentia mella 

Sant, & dulci diſtendunt nectare cellas ; 

Aut ener a gccipiunt venientũ m, aut agmine fats 
Enavum fucos pecut d preſepibus arcent. 

Fervet opus, redolentgue thyma fragrantia mella, 


This he very much prefers to Homer's, and in particular 
extols the harmony and ſweetneſs of the verſification above 
that of our author; againſt which cenſure we need only 
appcal to the ears of the reader, 
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But Scaliger was unlucky in his choice of this particular com- 
pariſon : There is a very fine one in the ſixth ZZneid, v. 767+ 
that better agrees with Hamers: And nothing is more evi- 
dent than that the deſign of theſe two is very different : 
Homer intended to deſcribe the multitude of Greeks pouring 
out of the ſhips, Virgil the diligence and labour of the 
builders at Carthage, And Macrobius, who obſerves this 
| | difference 
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Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jove, 121 
And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings above. 

Nine ſacred heralds now proclaiming loud 

The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt'ning crowd. 
Soon as the chrongs in order rang'd appear, 125 
And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 

The King of Kings his awful figure rais'd ; 

High in his hand the golden ſceptre blaz d: 

The golden ſceptre, of celeſtial frame, 

By Yulcan form'd, from Fove to Hermes came: 130 


To Pelzps he ch' immortal gift refign'd ; . 
Th' immortal gift great Pelaps left behind, 
14 In 


difference Sat. J. 5. c. 11. ſhould alſo have found, that therefore 
the ſimiles ought not to be compared together. The beauty 
of Himer's is not inferior to Firgil's, if we conſider with 
what exaQneſs it anſwers to its end. It conſiſts of three 
particulars; the vaſt number of the troops is expreſt in the 
ſwarms, their tumultuous manner of iſſuing out of the ſhips, 
and the perpetual egreſſion which ſeemed without end, are 
imaged in the bces pouring out of the rock : and laſtly, 
their diſperſion over all the ſhore in their deſcending on the 
flowers in the vales. Spondanus was thereſore miſtaken when 
he thought the whole application of this compariſon lay in 
the ſingle word Ane, catervatim, as Chapman has juſtly 
obſerved. 

V. lat. Fame flies before.) This aſtembling of the army is 
full of beauties : 'The lively deſcription of, their overſptead- 
ing the field, the noble boldneſs of the figure when Fame is 
repreſented in perſon ſhining at their head, the univerſal 
tumult ſucceeded by a ſolemn ſilence ; and laſtly, the grace- 
ful riſing of Agamemnen, all contribute to caſt a majeſty on 
this part. In the paſſage of the ſceptre, Hemer has found an 
artful and poetical manner of acquainting us with the high 
deſcent of Agamemnen, and celebrating the hereditary right 
of his family; as well as finely hinted the original of his 
power to be derived from heaven, in ſaying the ſceptre was 
firſt the gift of Jupiter. It is with referenge to this, that in 
the line where he firſt mentions it, he calls it Ae aim, 
and accordingly it is tranſlated in that place, 


V. 138. 


- — 
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or 
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In Alreu hand, which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thye/tes next the prize deſcends : 
And now the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 
Subjects all Argos, and controuls the main. 
On this bright ſceptre now the King reclin'd, 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech deſign'd 
Ye ſons of Mars / partake your leader's care, 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war ! 140 
of 


V. 138. Ard artful thus proneunc'd the ſpeech deſign'd.) The 
remarks of Dianyſius upon this ſpeech 1 ſhall give the reader 


altogether, tho” they lie ſcattered in his two diſcourſes e- 


tx; i U, the ſecond of which is in a great degree a 
repetition of the precepts and examples of the firſt. This 
happened, I believe, from his having compoſed them at 
diſtin times and upon different occaſions. 
it is an exquiſite piece of art when you ſeem to aim at 
periuading one thing, and at the ſame time inforce the 
contrary. This kind of Rhetoric is of great uſe in all oc- 
caſions of danger, and of this Hemer has afforded a moſt 
powerful 2 in the oration of Agamemnon. Tis a 
method perfectly wonderful, and even carries in it an 
appearance of abſurdity ; for all that we generally eſteem 
he faults of oratory, by this means become the virtues of 
it. Nothing is looked upon as a greater error in a Rheto- 
rician than to alledge ſuch arguments as either are eaſily 
anſwered, or may be retorted upon himſelf; the former 
is a weak part, the latter a dangerous one; and Aa- 
memnon here deſignedly deals in both. For it is plain that 
if a man muſt not uſe weak arguments, or ſuch as may 
make againſt him, when he intends to perſuade the thin 
he ſays; then on the other ſide when he does not ven 
it, he muſt obſerve the contrary proceeding, and make 
what are the faults of oratory in genera], the excellencies 
of that oration in particular, or otherwiſe ke will contra- 
dict his own intention, and perſuade the contrary to what 
he means. Aramemnen begins with an argument eaſily au- 
ſwered, by telling them that Jupiter had promiſed to crown 
hu arms with victery. For if Jupiter had promiſed this, it 
was a reaſon for the ſtay in the camp. But new (ſays he) 


Juve has deceived us, and we muſt return with ignominy. This 
S. 
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Of partial Fove with juſtice I complain, 


And heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain. 
A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with ſpoils, 


I. 5 Now 


ig another of the ſame kind, for it ſhews what a diſgrace 
« it is to return. What follows is of the ſecond ſort, and 
« may be turned againſt him. Jeve will have it f+ : for 
«. which they have only Azememnon's word, but Fove's own 
« promiſe to the contrary. That Ged has overthrown many 
«. cities, and dl yet overturn many other: . This was a ſtrong 
«. reaſon to ſtay, and put their confidence in him. Ie :s 
6 ſhameful to have it told to peſterity, that fo many thwſand Greeks, 
«. After a ar of ſo leng cenliuuance, at laſt returned home baffled 
«. and unſucceſiful. All this might have been ſaid by a proſeſt 
«. adverſary to the cauſe he pleads, and indeed is the ſame 
«. thing Ulyſſes ſays elſewhere in repreach of their flight. 
«..The concluſion evidently ſhews the intent of the ſpeaker. 


«. Hate then, let us fly; Qrvynps!, the word which of all 
* others was moſt likely to prevail upon them to ſtay; the 
© moſt open term of diſgrace he could poſſibly have uſed : 

Tis the ſame which June makes uſe of to Minerva, Minerva 
to Ulyſſes, and Ulyſſes again to the troops to diſſuade their 
return; the fame which Agamemmnen himſelf had uſed to - 
inſult Achille, and which Her never employs but with 
the mark of cowardice and infamy.“ 
Ihe ſame author farther obſerves, * That this whole ora- 
tion has the air of being ſpoken in a paſſion. It begins 
with a ſtroke of the greateſt raſhneſs and impatience. 
Jupiter Jar been unjuſt, Heawen has decerved ub. This renders 
all he ſhall ſay of the leſs authority, at the ſame time that 
it conceals his own artifice ; for his anger ſeems to account 
for the incongruities he utters.” I could not ſuppreſs fo 
fine a remark, tho? it falls out of the order of thoſe which 
precede it. 

Before I leave this article, I muſt take notice that this 


ſpeech of Agamemnen is again put into his mouth in the ninth 
Iliad, and (accordin * 


105 
"LY 
10 
140 
66 


4e 
66 


N to Dionyſius) for the ſame purpoſe, to 
detain the army at the ſiege after a defeat; though it ſeems 
unartful to put the ſame trick twice upon the Greeks by the 

ſame perſon, and in the ſame words too. We may indeed 


ſuppoſe the firit feint to have remained undiſcovered, but at 
belt it is a management in the Poet not very entertaining to 
the readers. . 


v. iss. 
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Now ſhameſul flight alone can ſave the hoſt, 


Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. 

So Fove decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of all! 

At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall: 
He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 

And towns and armics humbles to the duſt. 
What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 
Oh laſting ſhame in ev'ry future age ! 

Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe. 

So ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 
And Greece triumphant held a gen'ral feaſt, 

All rank'd by tens ; whole decads when they dine 
Muſt want a Trejan ſlave to pour the wine. 


B. II. 
145 


150 


155 


But 


V. 188. S ſmall their number, &c.] This part has a low air 
in compariſon with the reſt of the ſpeech. Scaliger calls it 
tnbernariam orctionem ; But it is well obſerved Madam 
Dacier, that the image Agamemnon here gives of the Treans 
does not only render their numbers contemptible in compa- 
riſon of the Greeks, but their perſons, too: For it makes 
them appear but as a few vile ſlaves fit only to ſerve them 
with wine. To which we may add, that it affords a proſ- 
peR to his ſoldiers of their future ſtate and triumph after 
the conqueſt of their enemies. 

This paſlage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon a com- 
putation of the number of the Trans, which the learned 
Angelus P:litian has offered at in his Preface 1 Homer. He 
thinks they were fifty thouſand without the auxiliaries, from 
the concluſion of the eighth Hiad, where it is faid there were 
a thouſand funeral piles of Trejant, and fifty men 1 
each of them. But that the auxiliaries are to be admitte 
into that number, appears plainly from this place: Agamem- 
zen expreſly diſtinguiſhes the native Tr:jans from the aids, 
and reckons but one to ten Grectans, at which eſtimate there 
could not be above ten thouſand Trogaas, See the Nates on the 
Catalogue, 


V. 163. 
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But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, 
And Troy prevails by armies not her own. 160 
Now nine long years of mighty Jove are run, 
Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 
Our cordage torn, decay'd our veſſels lie, 
And Tcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 
Haſte then, for ever leave the Trjan wall! 165 
Our weeping wives, our tender children call: 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 
*T'is nature's voice, and nature we obey. 
Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o er, 
Saſe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 170 
Fly, Grecians, fly, your fails and oars employ, 
And dream no more of heav'n-defended Tray. 

His deep deſign unknown, the hoſts approve 
Altrides' ſpeech. The mighty numbers move. 
So roll the billows to th' Larian ſhore, I75 
From Eaſt to South when winds begin to roar, 
Burſt their dark manſions in the clouds, and ſweep 


The whitening ſurface of the ruffled deep. 
And 


V. 163. —— Decay'd our veſſeli lie, 
And ſcarce enſure the wreiched paw'r to fly. 


This, and ſome other 38 are here tranſlated correſ- 


pondent to the general air and ſenſe of this ſpeech, rather 
than juſt to the letter. The telling them in this place how 
much their ſhipping was decayed, was a hint of their danger 
in returning, as Madam Dacier has remarked. 

V. 175+ & roll the billows, &c.] One may take notice that 
Fmer in theſe two fimilitudes has judiciouſly made choice of 
the two moſt wavering-and 24 — things in nature, to 
compare with the multitude; the Waver and ears of cgen. 
The firſt alludes to the noiſe and tumult of the people, in 
the breaking and rolling of the billows; the ſecond to their 
taking the ſame courſe, like corn bending one way : and 
cont the eaſineſs with which they are moved by every 

realths | 
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And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, 
Before the blaſt the lofty harveſts bend : 
Thus o'er the field the moving hoſt appears, 
With nodding plumes and groves of waving ſpears. 
The gath'ring murmur ſpreads, their trampling feet 
Beat the looſe ſands, and thicken to the fleet. 
With long reſounding cries they urge the train 485 
To fit the ſhips, and launch into the main. 
They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
The doubling clamours echo to the ſkies. 
Ev'n then the Greets had left the hoſtile plain, 
And fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain ; 
But FJove's imperial Queen their flight ſurvey'd, 
And ſighing thus beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly ? Oh dire diſgrace ! 
And leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race? 
Shall Trey, ſhall Priam, and th' adult'rous ſpouſe, 195 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ? 
And braveſt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſlain, 
Lie unreveng'd on yon deteſted plain ? 
No: let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 
Once more refulgent ſhine in brazen arms. 


180 


190 


200 
Haſte, Goddeſs, haſte! the flying hoſt detain, 
Nor let one ſail be hoifted on the main. 
Pallas obeys, and from Olympus height 
Swift to the ſhips precipitates her flight; 
Der, firſt in public cares, ſhe found, 205 


For prudent counſel like the Gods renown'ld : 
Oppreſs'd with gen'rous grief the Hero ſtood, 
Nor drew his ſable veſſels to the flood. 

And is it thus, divine Zaertes' ſon |! 
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Thus fly the Greeks (the martial maid begun) 
Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, 
And fame eternal leave to Priam's race ? 

Shall beauteous Helen ſtil] remain unfreed, 
Still unreveng'd a thouſand heroes bleed ? 
Haſte, gen'rous /thacus ! prevent the ſhame, 
Recal your armies, and your chiefs reclaim. 
Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, 

And to th' Immortals truſt the fall of Troy. 

The voice divine confeſs'd the warlike maid, 
Ulyſes heard, nor uninſpir'd obsz'd : 220 
Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 
Receiv'd th' imperial ſceptre of command. 

Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 

He runs, he flies thro' all the Grecian train, 

Each Prince in name, or chief m arms approv'd, 225 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd. 

Warriors like you, with ſtrength and wiſdom bleſt, 
By brave examples ſhould confirm the reſt. 
The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears ; 
He tries our courage, but reſents our fears, 
Th' unwary Greeks his fury may provoke ; 
Not thus the King 1n ſecret council ſpoke. 
Fove loves our chief, from Jove his honour ſprings, 
Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of Kings. 

But if a clam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, 235 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blows. 
Be ſtill, thou flave, and to thy betters yield; 
Unknown alike in council and in field; 

Ye Gods, what daſtards would our hoſt command? 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 


210 


215 


230 


240 


Be 
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Be filent, wretch, and think not here allow'd 
The worſt of tyrants, an uſurping crowd. 
Jo one ſole monarch Jove commits the ſway ; 
His are the laws, and him let all obey. 

With words like theſe the troops Uly/es rul'd, 245 
The loudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. 
Back to th' aſſembly roll the thronging train, 
Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the plain. 
Murm'ring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 
And heaves huge ſurges to the trembling ſhores : 250 
The groaning banks are burſt with bellowing ſound, 
'The rocks remurmur, and the deeps rebourd. 
At length the tumult finks, the noiſes ceaſe, 
And a ſtill filence lulls the camp to peace. 

Ther/ites 


V. 243. To one ſole menarch.] Thoſe perſons are under a 
miſtake who would make this ſentence a praife of abſolute 
monarchy. H:mer ſpeaks it only with regard to a general of 
an army during the time of his — VG Nor is Aga- 
memnon ſtyl'd King of Kings in any other ſenſe, than as the 
reſt of the Princes had given him the ſupreme authority 
over them in the ſiege. Ariſtatle defines a King Tr 
rag PT 95 Nag ug 0 Baoitvs, 2 1 Tpog Ot85 Kvgzos 3 
Leader of the war, Judge ef contr:werſies, and Pr, ſident e the 
ceremonies of the Gadi. That he had the principal care of re- 
ligtous rites appears from many places in Hamer; and that his 
power was no where abſolute but in war: for we find Aga- 
memnen inſulted in the council, but in the army threztening 
deſerters with death. He was under an obligation to pre- 
ſerve the privileges of his country, purſuant to which Kings 


are called by our Author AmeoroAg;, and Ogo, 
the diſpenſers or managers of Juſtice. And Dianyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus acquaints us, that the old Grecian Kings, whe- 
ther hereditary or eleQtive, had a council of their chief 
men, as Hemer and the moſt ancient Poets teſtify ; nor was it 
(he adds) in thoſe times as in ours, when Kings have a full 
liberty to do whatever they pleaſe. Dian. Hal. lb. 2. Hiſt. 


>> © By Cſs 
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Therſitet only clamour'd in the throng, 255 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 
Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold ; 
With witty malice ſtudious to de fame; 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 260 
But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtile 
To laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim; 
One eye was blinking and one leg was lame: 


His 


V. 236. Therſites enly.] The ancients have aſcribed to 
mer the firſt ſketch of Satyric or Comic poetry, of which 
ſort was his poem called Mur gites, as Ariſtiile reports. "Tho? 
that piece be loſt, this character of Ther/ites may give us a 
taſte of his vein in that kind. But whether ludicrous 
deſcriptions ought to have place in the Fzic poem, has been 
juſtly queſtioned : Neither Vigil nor any of the moſt ap- 
proved Ancients have thought fit to admit them into their 
compoſitions of that nature; nor any of the beſt moderns, 
except Milten, whoſe fondneſs for Hemer might be the reaſon 
for it. However, this is in its kind a very maſterly part, 
and our Author has ſhewn great judgment in the particulars 
he has choſen to compoſe the picture of a pernicious creature 
of wit; the chief of which are a deſire of promotin 
laughter at any rate, and a contempt of his ſuperiors. And 
he ſums up the whole very ſtrongly, by ſaying that Ther/ites 
hated Achilles and Ulyſſes; in which, as Plutarch has remarked 
in his treatiſe of envy and hatred, he makes it the utmoſt 
completion of an ill character to bear malevolence to the 
beſt men. What is farther obſervable is, that Therſites is 
never heard of after this his firſt appearance: Such a ſcan- 
dalous character is to be taken no more notice of, than juſt 
to ſhew that tis deſpiſed. Hemer has obſerved the ſame con- 
duct with regard to the moſt deformed and moſt beautiful 
perſon of his poem: For Nireus is thus mentioned once and 
no more throughout the 1iad. He places a worthleſs beauty 
and an ill-natured wit upon the ſame foot, and ſhews that 
the gifts of the body without thoſe of the mind are not 
8 deſpicable, than thoſe of the mind itſelf without 
virtue. : 


V. 275. 
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His mountain-ſhoulders half his breaſt o'erſpread, 265 


Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long miſ- ſhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſleſt, 
And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt. 
Uses or. Achilles ſtill his theme; 


But royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 270: 


Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, 

Vext when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak. 
Sharp was his voice; which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attack'd the throne. . 


Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, 275 


What moves the great Atrides to complain? 

Tis thine whate'er the warrior's breaſt inflames, 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lavely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 


Thy tents are crouded, and thy cheſts o'erflow. 28s 


Thus at full eaſe in heaps of riches roll'd, 
What grieves the monarch ? Is it thirſt of gold? 


Say, | 


V. 275. Amidſt the ghlries.) "Tis remarked by Dionyſus 
Ha'icar. in his treatiſe of the Examination of Writers, that 


there could not be a better artifice thought on to recal the 


army to their obedience, than this of our Author. When 
they were offended at their general in favour of Achilles, 
nothing could more weaken Ae illes's intereſt than to make 
ſuch a fellow as Th-r/ites appear of his party, whoſe im- 
ertinence would give them a diſguſt of thinking or acting 
ae him. There is no ſurer method to reduce generous 
fpirits, than to make them ſee they are purſuing the ſame 
vices with people of no merit, and ſuch whom they cannot 
forbear deſpiſing themſelves. Otherwiſe there is nothing in 
this ſpeech but what might become the mouth of * 97 
himſelf, if you except a word or two. And had Neftrr 
ſpoken it, the army had certainly ſet fail for Greece; but be- 
cauſe it was uttered by a ridiculous fellow whom they are 
aſhamed to follow, they are reduced, and ſatisfied to con- 

tinue the ſiege. 
V. 284. 
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Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd pow rs, 
(The Greeks and I) to [lion's hoſtile tow rs, 
And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 
For Troy to ranſom at a price too dear ! 
But ſafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies; 
Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's prize? 
Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led, 

Some captive fair, to bleſs thy Kingly bed ? 
Whate'er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 
Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 
Oh women of Achaia! men no more |. 


285 


290 


Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore 

In loves and pleaſures on the Phrygian ſhore. 295 
We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, 

When Hectar comes: So great Achilles may: 
From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave : 


And durft he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 300 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 
Fierce from his ſeat, at this, Uly/es ſprings, 
In gen'rous vengeance of the King of Kings. 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 405 
Peace, 


V. 284. The Greeks and J.] Theſe boaſts of himſelf are 
the few words which Dimy/ius obje &s to in the foregoing 
paſſage. I cannot but think the grave Commentators here 
very much miſtaken, who imagine Therfites in earneſt in 
theſe vaunts, and ſeriouſly reprove his inſolence. They 
ſeem to me manifeſt ſtrokes of lrony, which had rendered 
them ſo much the more improper in the mouth ef Vester, 
who was otherwiſe none of the leaſt hoaſters himſelf. And 
conſidered as ſuch, they are equal to the reſt of the ſpeech, 
which has an infinite deal of ſpirit, humour, and ſatyr. 


V. 326. 
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Peace, factious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 
Wich wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuaus tongue, nor raſhly vain, 

And ſingly mad, aſperſe the ſov'reign reign. 

Have we not known thee, ſlave ! of all our hoſt, 310 
The man who acts the leaft, upbraids the moſt ? 
Think not the Greeks to ſhameſul flight to bring, 
Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of King. 

For our return we truſt the heav'nly pow'rs ; 

Be that their care; to fight like men be ours. 315 
But grant the hoſt with wealth the gen'ral load, 
Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd ? 
Suppoſe ſome Hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign, 

Art thou that Hero, could thoſe ſpoils be thine ? 
Gods ! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 320 
And let theſe eyes behold my fon no more; 

If, on thy next offence, this hand ſorbear 

To ftrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv'ſt to wear, 

Expel the council where our Princes meet, 

And ſend thee ſcourg'd, and howling thro' the fleet. 

He ſaid, and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, 326 
The weighty ſceptre on his back deſcends : 

On the round bunch the bloody tumors riſe ; 
The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 
Trembling 


V. 326. He [.i!, and c' igg.] The vile figure Ther/ites 
makes here is a. good piece of groteſque; the pleaſure ex- 
preſſed by the ſoldiers at this action of Ulyſſes (notwithſtand- 
ing they are diſappointed by him of their hopes of returning) 
is agreeable to that generous temper, at once honeſt and 
thoughtleſs, which is commonly found in military men; to 
whom nothing is ſo odious as a daſtard, and who have not 


naturally the greateſt Kindnels for a wit. 


V. 349. 
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Trembling he ſate, and ſhrunk in abject fears, 330 
From his vile viſage wip'd the ſcalding tears. 
While to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought ; 
Ye Gods! what wonders has Uly/es wrought ? 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield ? 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. 335 
Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 
To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. 
Such juſt examples on offenders ſhown, 
Sedition ſilence, and aſſert the throne, 
Twas thus the gen'ral voice the Hero prais'd, 340 
Who riſing, high th' imperial ſceptre rais'd : 
The blue-ey'd Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 
(Ia form a herald) bade the crouds attend, 
Th' expecting crouds in ſtill attention hung, 
To hear the wiſdom of his heav'uly tongue. 345 
Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing ere he ſpoke, 
His filence thus the prudent Hero broke. 
Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian race 
With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 
Not 


V. 348. Unhappy mmarch ! &c.] Quintilian ſpeaking of the 
various kinds of oratory which may be learned from Hemer, 
mentions among the greateſt inſtances the ſpeeches in this 
book. Nenne wel unus liber, quo miſſa ad Achillem legatis con- 
tiretur, vel in primo inter duces illu contenti2, vel difte in ſecunda 
ſententiæ, omnes litium ac conſilicrum explicat artet? Affectus 
guidem vel illos mites, vel hos cencitatot, nemo erit tam indactus, 
gui nm ſud in poleſtate hunc autorem habuiſſe fateatur. It is in- 
deed hardly poſſible to find any where more refined turns of 
policy, or more artfv] touches of oratory. We have no 

ooner ſeen Agamemnon excel in one ſort, but C is to ſhine 
in another no leſs oppoſite to it. When the ſtratagem, of 
pretending to ſet ſail, had met with too ready a conſent 
from the people, his eloquence appears in all the forms of 
art. In his firſt ſpeech he had perſuaded the captains with 

mildneſs, 
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Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow, 350 
Once all their voice, but ah ! forgotten now : 
Ne'er to return, was then the common cry, 
Till Troy's proud ſtructures ſhould in aſhes lie. 
Behold them weeping for their native ſhore ! 
What could their wives or helpleſs children more? 355 
What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 
And one ſhort month, endure the wintry main ? 
Few leagues remov'd, we wiſh our peaceful ſeat, 
When the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat : 

Then 


mildneſs, telling them the people's glory depended upon 
them, and readily ziving a turn to the firſt deſign, which 
had like to have been ſo dangerous, by repreſenting it only 
as a project of Agan:mneon to diſcover the cowardly. In his 
ſecoud, he had commanded the ſoldiers with bravery, and 
made them know what part they ſuſtained in the war. In 
his third, he had rebuked the ſeditious in the perſon of 
Therfiter, by reproofs, threats, and actual chaſtiſement. And 
now in this fourth, when all are gathered together, he ap- 
plies to them in topics which equally aſfe&t them all: He 
raiſes their hearts by putting them in mind of the promiſes 
of heaven, and thoſe prophecies, of which as they had ſeen 
the truth in the nine years delay, they might now expect the 


accompliſhment in the tenth year's ſucceſs : which is a full 


anſwer to what Ag amem had ſaid of Fupiter's deceiving 
them. | 

Dionyſiut obſerves one ſingular piece of art, in 's 
manner of applying himſelf to the people when he would 


inſinuate any thing to the princes, and addreſling to the 


princes when he would blame the people. He tells the 
foldiers, that they muſt not all pretend to he rulers there, 
let there be one King, one Lord; which is manifeſtly a 


precept: deſigned for the leaders to take to themſelves.. In. 


the ſame manner Tiberius Rh-txr remarks the beginning of 
his laſt oration to be a fine Ethoapspera or oblique repreſenta- 
tion of the people, upon whom the ſeverity of the reproach 


is made to fall, while he ſeems to render the King an object. 


of their pity. 


« Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian race. 
« With ſhame deſerting, &c. 
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Then well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 360 
The tedious length of nine revolving years. 

Not for their grief the Grecian hoſt I blame; 

But vanquiſh'd ! baffled ! oh eternal ſhame ! 

Expect the time to Troy's deſtruction giv'n, 

And try the faith of Calchas and of heav'n. 365 
What paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 

And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 

Beſide a fountain's ſacred brink we rais'd 

Our verdant altars, and the victims blaz'd ; 369 
("Twas there the plane: tree ſpread its ſhades around) 
The altars heav'd ; and from the crumbling ground 
A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent ; 

From Fove himſelf the dreadful ſign was ſent. 

Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he roll'd, 

And curl'd around in many a winding fold. 375 
The topmoſt branch a mother- bird poſſeſt; 

Eight callow infants fill'd the moſſy neft ; 

Herſelf the ninth ; the ſerpent as he hung, 
Stretch'd his black jaws, and craſh'd the crying young; 
While hov'ring near, with miſerable moan, 380 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 

The mother laſt, as round the neſt ſhe flew, 

Se1z'd by the beating wing, the monſter flew : 

Not long furviv'd ; to marble turn'd he ſtands 

A laſting prodigy on Aulis ſands. = 385 
Such was the will of Fove 5 and hence we dare 
Truſt in his omen, and ſupport the war. 

For while around we gaze with wond'ring eyes, 

And trembling ſought the pow'rs with ſacrifice, 

Full of his God, the rev'rend Calchas cry'd, 390 
Ye Grecian warriors ! lay your fears aſide ; 


This 
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This wondrous ſignal Fove himſelf diſplays, 


Ot long, long labours, but eternal praiſe. 

As many b:ris as by the ſnake were lain, 

So many years the toils of Greece remain ; 395 
But wait the tenth, for Ilion's fall decreed : 

Thus ſpoke the Prophet, thus the fates ſucceed. 
Obey, ye Grecians, with ſubmiſſion wait, | 
Nor let your flight avert the Tra fate. 

He ſaid : the ſhores with loud applauſes ſound, 400 
The hollow ſhips each deaf*ning ſhout rebound. 
Then Neftor thus Theſe vain debates forbear, 
Ye talk like children, not hike heroes dare. 


Where 


V. 402. Then Neſtor thus.] Nothing is more obſervable 
than H:mer's conduct of this whole incident; by what judi- 
cious and well- imagined degrees the army is reſtrained, and 
wrought up to the deſires of the General. We have given 
the detail of all the methods Uly/zs proceeded in: The ac- 
tivity of his character 1s now to be contraſted with the gra- 
vity of N-ftor's, who covers and — 21 the other's ar- 

uments, and conſtantly appears through the poem a weighty 

loſer of debates. The Greeks had already ſeen their Gene- 
ral give way to his authority, in the diſpute with Achille in 
the former book, and could expect no leſs than that their 
ſtay ſhould be concluded on by Agamemnen as ſoon as Near 
undertook that cauſe. For this was all they imagined his 
diſcourſe aimed at; but we ſhall find it had a farther deſign 
from Dizeny/ius of Ha'tcarnaſſus. © There are two things (ſays 
© that excellent critic) worthy of admiration in the ſpeeches 
« of Ulyſſes and Neftzr, which are the different deſigns they 
« ſpeak with, and the different applauſes they receive. 
« Ulyſſes had the acclamations of the army, and Neftzy the 
« praiſe of Agamemnon, One may enquire the reaſon, why 
6 5 extols the latter preferably to the former, when all 
& that Ne/t:r alledges ſeems only a repetition of the ſame ar- 
6 er which Ulyſſes had given before him? It might be 
* done in encouragement to the old man, in whom it might 
© raiſe a concern to find his ſpeech not ſollowed with ſo ge- 
© neral an applauſe as the other's. But we are to refer the 


% ſpeech of AN r to that part of oratory which ſeems only 
6 to 
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Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt ? 

Your leagues concluded, your engagements paſt ? 405 
Vow'd with libations and with victims then, 

Now vaniſh'd like their ſmoke : the faith of men ! 


While 
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cc to confirm what another has ſaid, and yet ſuperinduces 
« and carries a farther point. Ulyſſes and Neflor both com- 
„ pare the Greeks to children, for their unmanly deſire to 
« return home; they both reproach them with the engage- 
„ ments and vows they had paſt, and were now about to 
© break; they both alledge the proſperous ſigns and omens 
© received from heaven. Notwithſtanding this, the end of 
« their orations is very different. Ves buſineſs was to 
© detain the Grecians when they were upon the point of 
« flying; X:fer, finding that work done to his hands, de- 
„ ſigned to draw them inſtantly to battle. This was the 
„ utmoſt Agamemven had aimed at, which Neſfter's artifice 
brings to paſs; for while they imagine by all he ſays that 
© he is only perſuading them to ſtay, they find themſclves 
© unawares put into order of battle, and led under their 


« Princes to fight.” Dion. Hal. epi ioxyprarioutay, Part 
1 and 2. 

We may next take notice of ſome particulars of this 
ſpeech : where he ſays they loſe their time in empty werdr, 
he hints at the diſpute between Agamemnon and Achill: 
where he ſpeaks of thoſe who deſerted the Grecian cauſe, he 
glances at Achilles in particular. When he repreſents Helen 
in affliction and tears, he removes the odium from the per- 
ſon in whoſe cauſe they were to fight; and when he moves 
Azamemnen to adviſe with his council, artfully prepares for a 
reception of his own advice by that modeſt way of propoſing 
it. As for the advice itſelf, to divide the army into bodies, 
each of which ſhould be compoſed entirely of men of the 
ſame country; nothing could be better judged both in re- 
gard to the preſent circumſtance, and with au eye to the fu- 
ture carrying on of the war. For the firſt, its immediate 
effect was to take the whole army out of its tumult, break 
whatever cabals they might have formed together, by ſe- 
paratiag them into a new diviſion, and cauſe every ſogle 
mutineer to come inſtantly under the view of his own pro- 
per officer for correction. For the ſecond, it was to be 
thought the army would be much ſtrengthened by this 
union ; Thoſe of diifereat nations who had different aims, 
intereſts 
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While uſeleſs words conſume th' unactive hours, 
No won der Tray ſo long reſiſts our pow'rs. 


Riſe, great Atrides ! and with courage ſway; 410 
We march to war, if chou direct the way. 

But leave the ſew that dare reſiſt thy laws, 

The mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe, 

To grudge the conqueſts mighty Fove prepares, 

And view, with envy, our ſucceſsful wars. 415 
On that great day when firſt the martial train, 

Big with the fate of Ilion, plow'd the main; 

oe, on the right, a proſp'rous ſignal ſent, 

And thunder rolling, ſhook the firmament. 
Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 420 
Till ev'ry ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 

Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 

And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 

His country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight, 425 
Stand forth that Greek ! and hoiſt his ſails to fly; 
And die the daſt ard firſt, who dreads to die. 

But now, O Monarch ! all thy Chiefs adviſe : 

Nor what they offer, thou thyſelf deſpiſe. 

Among thoſe counſels, let not mine be vain; 430 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train : 

His ſep'rate troops let every leader call, 


Each ftrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What 


intereſts and friendſhips, could not aſſiſt each other with ſo 
much zeal, or ſo well concur to the ſame end, as when 
friends aided friends, kinſmen their kinſmen, Cc. when 
each commander had the glory of his own nation in view, 
and a greater emulation was excited between body and body ; 
as not only warring for the honour of Greece in general, but 


for that of every diſtin Sate in particular, 
V. 44% 
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What chief, or ſoldier, of tlie num'rous band, 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 435 


When thus diſtinct they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 
And what the cauſe of Ilion not o'erthrown ; 
If fate reſiſts, or if our arms are ſlow, 
If Gods above prevent, or men below. 

To him the King : How much thy years excel 440 
In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well ! 
Oh would the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 


But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee ; 
Vor. I. K Such 


440. Hiw much thy years excel.) Every one has obſerved 
how glorious an elogium of wiſdom Hamer has here given, 
where Agamemnen ſo far prefers it to valour, as to wiſh not 
for ten Ajax's or Achilles's, but only for ten Neftors. For the 
reſt of his ſpeech, Dienyſius has ſumm'd it up as follows. 
„ Agamemnon being now convinced the Grech were offended 
© at him, on account of the departure of Achilles, pacifies 
« them by a generous confeſſion of his fault; but then 
« aſſerts the character of a ſupreme Ruler, and with the air 
© of command threatens the diſobedient.”” I cannot con- 
clude this part of the ſpeeches without remarking how beau- 
tifully they riſe above one another, and how they more and 
more awaken the ſpirit of war in the Grecian. In this lat 
there is a wonderful fire and vivacity, when he prepares 
them for the glorious toils they were to undergo by a warm 
and lively deſcription of them. The repetition of the words 
in that part has a beauty, which (as well as many others of 
the ſame kind) has been loſt by moſt tranſlators. 


Ev oy rig de Ortddw, 5 d on bebe, 
Ev N rig UirTo0u0 Nerv Nr nun ν,,’,- 
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I cannot but believe Milton had this paſſage in his eye in tl 
of his ſixth book. n 


Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well; and each 


Fit well his helm, gripe faſt his orbed ſhield, & c. 
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Such wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force deſtroy, 
And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty tow'rs of Troy ! 445 
But Fove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 
In fierce contention, and in vain debates. 
Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
By me provok'd ; a captive maid the cauſe : 
If e'er as friends we join, the Trojan wall 450 
Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall! 
But now, ye warriors, take a ſhort repaſt ; 
And well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte. 
His ſharpen'd ſpear let ev'ry Grecian wield, 
And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen ſhield ; 455 
Let all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, 
And all for combat fit the rattling car. 
This day, this dreadful day, let each contend ; 
No reſt, no reſpite, till the ſhades deſcend ; 
Till darkneſs, or till death ſhall cover all: 460 
Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall ! 
Till bath'd in ſweat be ev'ry manly breaſt, 
With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt, 
Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 465 
Who dares, inglorious, in his ſhips to ſtay, 
Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day, 
That wretch, too mean to fall by martial pow'r, 
'The birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 
The Monarch ſpoke: and ſtreight a murmur roſe, 470 
Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 
That daſh'd on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the ſtony ſhore. 
Strait to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 


The fires are kindled, and the ſmoaks aſcend; 475 
With 
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With haſty feaſts they ſacrifice, and pray 

T'avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 

A ſteer of five years age, large limb'd, and fed, 

To Fove's high altars Agamemnon led: 

There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian Peers; 480 
And Ne/tor firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. 

Next came Idomeneus and T ydeus' ſon, 

Ajax the leſs, and Ajax Telamon z 

Then wiſe Uly/es in his rank was plac'd ; 

And Menelaus came unbid, the laſt. 485 
The Chiefs ſurround the deſtm'd beaſt, and take 
The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake: 
When thus the King prefers his ſolemn pray'r, 

. Oh thou ! whoſe thunder rends the clouded air, 

7 Who in the heav'n of heav'ns haſt fiz'd thy throne, 490 
Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone! 

Hear ! and before the burning ſun deſcends, 

Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 

Low in the duſt be laid yon' hoſtile ſpires, 

Be Priam's palace ſunk in Grecian fires, 495 
In Hector's breaſt be plung'd this ſhining ſword, 

And ſlaughter'd heroes groan around their Lord? 


K 2 Thu; 


V. 4853. And Menelaus came unbid.] The criticks have er- 
tered into a warm diſpute, whether Menelaus was in the right 
or in the wrong, in coming uninvited : Some maintaining 
it the part of an impertinent or a fool to intrude upon ano- 
ther man's table; and others inſiſting upon the privilege a 
brother or a kinſman may claim in this caſe. The Engi 
reader had not been troubled with the tranſlation of this 


word AvTifeclo;, but that Plats and Plutarch have taken no- 
tice of the paſſage. The verſe following this, in moſt edi- 
tions, Hd y2p xale bogen, &c. being rejected as ſpurious 
by Demetrius Phalereur, is omitted here upon his authority. 
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86 


Thus pray d the Chief: his unavailing pray'r 
Great Fove refus d, and toſt in empty air: 
The God averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, 
Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 
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The barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew. 

The limbs they ſever from th' incloſing hide, 

The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 

On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, 

The choiceſt morſels lie from ev'ry part. 

From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, 

While the fat victim feeds the ſacred fire. 

The thighs thus ſacrific'd and. entrails dreſt, 

Th' aſſiſtants part transfix, and roaſt the reſt ; 

Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 

Soon as the rage of hunger was ſuppreſt, 

The gen'rcus Ne/or thus the Prince addreſt. 
Now bid thy Heralds found the loud alarms, 

And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms : 

Now ſeize th' occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 

| And lead to war when Heav'n directs che way. 

He ſaid ; the Monarch iſſu'd his commands; 

: Strait the loud heralds call the gath'ring bands. 

The chiefs incloſe-their King ; the hoſts divide, 

In tribes and nations rank'd on either fide. 

High in the midſt the blue-ey'd Virgin flies; 

From 1ank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes : 

The dreadful Agir, Fove's immortal ſhield, 

Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field : 


B. II. 


500 


Their pray'rs perform'd, the Chiets the rite purſue, 


505 


510 


515 


520 


525 


Round 


V. 826. The dreadful Ægis, Jove's immortal 


ield.] Hamer 


does not expreſsly call it a ſhield in this place, but it is plain 


from 
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Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll'd, | 
Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in gold. 
With this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſhe warms, 530 
Swells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous arms; 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
As. on ſome mountain, thro' the lofty grove, 
The crackling flames aſcend and blaze above, 535 
3 The 


from ſeveral other paſſages that it was ſo. In the fifth Lad, 
this Ægit is deſcribed with a ſublimity that is inexpreſſible. 
The figure of the Gergen's head upon it is there ſpecified, 
which will juſlify the mention of the ay! Sagem in the tranſla- 
tion here: The verſes are remarkably ſonorous in the ori- 

inal. The image of the Goddels of battles blazing with 

er immortal ſhield before the army, inſpiring every Hero, 
and aſhſting to range the troops, is agreeable to the bold 
painting of our author. And the encouragement of a di- 
vine power ſcemed no more than was requilite, to change ſo 
totally the diſpoſitions of the Grecanr, as to make them now 
more ardent for the combat, than they were before defirous 
of a return. This finiſhes the conqueſt of their inclinations, 
in a manner at once wonderfully poetical, and correſpondent 
to the moral which is every where ſpread through Hamer, 
that nothing is entirely brought about but by the divine. 
aſſiſtance. g 

V. 534. As on ſome mountain, &c.] The imagination of 
Hemer was ſo vaſt and fo lively, that whatſoever objects pre- 
ſented themſelves before him, impreſſed their images ſo 
forcibly, that he poured them forth in. compariſons equally 
ſimple and noble; without forgetting any circumſtance which 
could inſtruct the reader, and make him ſee thoſe objects in 
the ſame ſtrong light. wherein he ſaw them himſelf. And in 
this one of the principal beauties of poetry conſiſts. Homer, 
on the ſight of the march of this nurperous army, gives us 
five ſimilies in a breath, but all entirely different. The firſt 
regards the ſplendor. of their armour, as a fire, &c. Ihe 
ſecond the various movements of ſo many thouſands, before 
they can range themſelves in battle-array, like the ſwans, . 
Sc. The third reſpects their number, as the leaves or 
flowers, Cc. The fourth the ardour with which they run 
to the combat, lige the legious of inſects, Cc. And the 


fifth. 


| 
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The fires, expanding as the winds ariſe, 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the ſkies: 
So from the poliſh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, 
A gleamy ſplendor flaſh'd along the fields. 
Not leſs their number than th* embody'd cranes, 540 
Or milk-white ſwans in Aſus wat'ry plains, 

That 


fifth the obedience and exact diſcipline of the troops, ranged 
without confuſion under their leaders, as flocks under their 


ſhepherde. This fecundity and variety can never be enough 


admired. Dacier. 

V. 541. Or milk-wwhite ſwans on Aſius' wat'ry plains.] Sca- 
liger who is ſeldom juſt to our author, yet confeſſes theſe 
verſes to be pleniſſma Nefaris. But he is greatly miſtaken 
when he accuſes this ſimile of impropriety, on the ſuppo- 
ſition that a number of birds flying without order are here 
compared to an army ranged in array of battle. On the 
contrary, Hamer in this expreſſes the ſtir and tumult the 
troops were in, before they got into order, running toge- 
ther from the ſhips and tents : Ned @T0, Y ZAiriday. But 
when they are ond in their ranks, he compares them to 
the flocks under their ſhepherds. This diſtinction will 
plainly appear from the detail of the five ſimilies in the 


foregoing note. 
Virgil * imitated this with great happineſs in his ſeventh 
Exeid. | 


Ceu quondam nivei liguida inter nubila yeni 
Cum ſiſe e paſtu referunt, & longs canorns 
Dant per colla modos, ſon at amnis & Afia longt 
Pulſa pa lu. 


Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ſky, 
When hcmeward from their watry paſtures borne, 
They ſing, and A/ia's lakes their notes return. 


Mr. Dryden in this place has miſtaken Aſus for Ala, which 

Virgil took care to diſtinguiſh by making the firſt ſyllable of 

Alus long, as of Aſia ſhort. Though (if we believe gy 
Dacter 
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That o'er the windings of Cay/ter's ſprings, 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtliug wings, 
Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy rounds ; 


| 4 Now light with noiſe; with noiſe the field reſounds. 545 


Thus num'rous and confus'd, extending wide, . 
The legions croud Scamandzr's flow'ry fide ; 

With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 

And chund'ring footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore : 
Along the river's level meads they ſtand, 550 
Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs adorn the land, 
Or leaves the trees, or thick as inſects play, 
The wand'ring nation of a ſummer's day, 


K 4 That 


Dacier) he was himſelf in an error, both here and in the firſt 
Geergick : Y 


— xe Aſia circum 
Dulcibus in ftagnis rimantur prata Cayſtri. 


For ſhe will not allow that *Aoi can be a Patronymic Ad- 
jective, but the Genitive of a proper Name, Acis, which 
being turned into [nic is Ace, and by a Syncepe makes 
Aci. This puts me in mind of another criticiſm upon the 
2 90¹ verſe of this book: *tis obſerved that Yirgil uſes 
Tzarime for Arime, as if he had read Eivzpics, inſtead of. 
El Apigeeig. Scclger ridicules this trivial remark, and aſks 
if it can be imagined that Virgil was ignorant of the name 
of a place ſo near him as Baie ? It is indeed unlucky for good 
writers, that men who have learning, ſhould lay a ſtreſs 
upon ſuch trifles; and that thoſe who have none, ſhould 
think 1t learning to do ſo. 

V. 552. Cr thick as mſefts play.] This ſimile tranſlated li- 
terally runs thus; As the numerous troops of flies abaut a ſhep- 
herd's cottage in the ſpring, when the milk maſleus the pails; ſuch 
numbers of Greeks td in the fiel againſt the Trojans, dejirivg 
their deſtruction. The lowneſs of this image, in compariſon 
with thoſe which precede it, will naturally ſhock a modern 
critick, and would fcarce be forgiven in a Poet of theſe 


times. 
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That drawn by milky ſteams, at ev'ning hours, 
In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural bow'rs; 555 
From pail to pail with buſy murmur run 
The gilded legions glitt'ring in the ſun. 
So throng'd, ſo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 
In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 
Each leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins 560 
In cloſe array, and forms the deep'ning lines. 
Not with more eaſe, the ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain 
Collects his flock from thouſands on the plain. 
The King of Kings, majeſtically tall, 
Tow'rs o'er his armies, and outſhines them all: 565 
Like ſome proud Bull that round the paſtures leads 
His ſubject-herds, the monarch of the meads. 

Great 


times. The utmoſt a tranſlator can do is to heighten the ex- 


prelliou, ſo as to render the diſparity leſs obſervable : which 


is endeavoured here, and in other places. If this be done 
fucceſsfully, the reader is ſo far from being offended at a 
low idea, that it raiſes his ſurprize to find it grown great in 
tle Poet's hands, of which we have frequent inſtances in 
Virgil's Geergicks, Here follows another of the ſame kind, 
in the ſimile of Agamemnen to a Bull, juſt after he has been 
compared to Jove, Mars, and Neptune» This, Euftathius tells 
us, was blamed by ſome criticks, and Mr. Hobbes has left it 
out in his tranſlation. The liberty has been taken here to 
place the humbler ſimile firſt, referving the noble one as a- 
more magnificent cloſe of the deſcription : Ihe bare turning 
the ſentence removes the objection. Men, who was a cloſe 
imitator of our author, has often copied him in theſe humble 
com] ariſons, He has not ſcrupled to inſert one in the midſt 
of that pompous deſcription of the rout of the rebel-angels 
in the ſixth book, where the Son of God in all his dreadful 
Majeſty is repreſented pouring his vengeance vpon them : 


As a herd 
Of goats, or tim'rous flocks together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thunder-ſtruck —— 


V. 568. 
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Great as the Gods th' exalted Chief was ſeen, 

His ſtrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien, 
Jove o'er his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, 570 
And dawning conqueſt play d around his head. 


Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 
All knowing Goddeſſes! immortal Nine! 
Since earth's wide regions, heav'n's unmeaſur'd height, 
And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your ſight, 575, 
(We, wretched mortals! loſt in doubts below, 
But gueſs. by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 
Oh ſay what Heroes, fir'd by thirſt of fame, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came? 


K 5 To 


V. 568. Great as the Gids.) Hemer here deſcribes the figure 
and port of Agamemnan with all imaginable grandeur, in 
making him appear cloathed with the majeſty of the greateſt 
of the Gods; aud when Plutar:h (in his ſecond oration of 
the fortune of Alexand:r) blamed the compariſon of a man 
to three Deities at once, that ceuſure was not paſſed upon 
Homer as a Poct, but by Plutarch as a Prieſt. This character 
of Majeſty, in which Agamemnon excels all the other Heroes, 
is preſerved in the different views of him throughout the. 
Thad.. It is thus he appears on his ſhip in the catalogue; 
thus he ſhines in the eyes of Priam in the third book ; thus 
again in the beginning of the eleventh ; and ſo in the reſt. 

V. 572. Say, Virgins.) It is hard to conceive any addreſs 
more ſolemn, any opening to a ſubject more noble and mag- 
niticent, than this invocation of Hemer before his catalogue. 
That omnipreſence he gives to the Muſes, their poſt in the 
higheſt Heaven, their comprehenſive ſurvey thro' the whole 
extent of the creation, are circumſtances greatly imagined. 
Nor is any thing more perfectly fine, or exquiſitely moral, 
than the oppoſition of the extenſive knowledge of the divi- 
nities on the one fide, to the blindneſs and ignorance of 
mankind on the other. "The greatneſs and importance of 
his ſubject is highly raiſed by his exalted manner of declar- 
ing the difficulty of it, Not 1% my lungs were braſs, &c. and 
by the air he gives, as if what follows were immediately in- 


ſpired, and no leſs than the joint labour of all the Muſes. 


* 


V. 5 86. 
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To count them all demands a thouſand tongues, 5 80 
A throat of braſs, and adamantine lungs. 

Daughters of Fove, aſſiſt! inſpir'd by you 

The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue : 

What crouded armies, from what climes they bring, 


Their names, theirnumbers, and their Chiefs I fin g.585 


The CATALOGUE of the Suirs. 


T HE hardy warriors whom Brotia bred, 
Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoenor led: 

With theſe Arce/i/aus and Clonius ſand, 
Equal in arms, and equal in command. 


Theſe 


V. 586. Tle hardy warriors.) The catalogue begins in this 
place, which 1 forbear to treat of at preſent : enly I muſt 
acknowledge here that the tranſlation has not been exactly 
punctual to the order in which Hamer places his towns. 
However it has not treſpaſſed againſt Geography; the tranſ- 
poſitions I mention being no other than ſuch minute ones, as 
Strabo confeſſes the author himſelf is not free from: O 9 
Ilesalus yer wiv ,a s Ne H , WOre) #6 KEITH 
O. d“ dein ivigeerle, ) ANI, Ko AAA 18 0 &y us 
£64 Th TdZ$, Exoivoy Ts: Ex4a0v Tr, Ole Ppaicy Tis 
ib. 8. There is not to my remembrance any place 0 
out this catalogue omitted; a liberty which Mr. Dryden has 
made no difficulty to take and to confeſs; in his Virgil. But 
a more ſcrupulous care was owing to Hemer, on account of 
that wonderful exaQtneſs and unequalled diligence, which he 
bas particularly ſhewn in this part of his work. 
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Theſe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 590 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watry fields, 
And Schænor, Scolos, Grea near the main, 
And Mycaleſia's ample piny plain. 
Thoſe who in Peteon or 1le/ion dwell, 
Or Harma where Apollo's prophet fell; 595: 
Heleon and Hylè, which the ſprings o'erflow ; 
And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low; 
Or in the meads of Haliartus ſtray, 
Or Theſþia ſacred to the God of Day. 
Oncheſtus, Neptune's celebrated groves ; 600. 
C:pc, and Thiſbe, fam'd for filver doves, . 
For flocks Erythre, Glija for the vine; 
Plutea green, and Ni/a the divine. 
And they whom Thete's well-built walls incloſe, . 
Where Myde, Eutreſis, Corone roſe; 605 
And Arne rich, with purple harveſts crown'd ; 
And Antheden, Bactia's utmoſt bound. 
Full fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys 
Twice fixty warriors thro” the foaming ſeas. . 
To theſe ſucceed {fpledon's martial train, 619 
Who plow the ſpacious Orchomentan plain. 
Two valiant brothers rule th* undaunted throng, 
Talmen and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong, 
Sons of Aſtyachè, the heav'nly fair, 
Whole virgin charms ſubdu'd the God of war: 61 5 
(In Ador's court as ſhe retir'd to reſt, 
The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt) 
Their troops in thirty ſable veſſels ſweep, 
With equal oars, the hoarſe-reſounding deep. | 
The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 620 
Epiſtrophus and Schedius head the war: | 
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From thoſe rich regions where Cephiſſus leads 


His ſilver current thro' the flow'ry meads ; 

From Panopea, Chryſa the divine, 

Where An moria' ſtately turrets ſhine, 625 
Where Pyths, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood, 

And fair Lila views the riſing flood. 

Theſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 

Cloſe on the left the bold Bæotians fide. 

Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 630 

Ajax the leſs, Oileus* valiant ſon.; 

Skill'd to direct the flying darts aright ; 

Swift in purſuit, and active in the fight. 

Him, as their Chief, the choſen troops attend, 
Which Beſa, Thronus, and rich Cynzs ſend: 635 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands; 

And thoſe who dwell where pleaſing Augia ſtands, { 
And where Bodgrius floats the lowly lands, 

Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats refide ; 

In forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. 640 
Eubra next her martial ſons prepares, 

And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars: 

Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Chalcis' walls, and ſtrong Eretria ; 

Th' /f:ian fields for gen'rous vines renown'd, 645 
The fair Cary/tos, and the Styrian ground; . 
Where Dios from her tow'rs o'erlooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair ; 
Their hands diſmiſs not the long lance in air; 650 
But 


V. 649. Down their broad ſbeuldert, &c.] The Greek has it 
zi xopeewylts, @ terge comanter. It was the cuſtom of 2 
people 
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But with protended ſpears in fighting fields, 

Pierce the tough cors'lets and the brazen ſhields, 

Twice twenty {hips tranſport the warlike bands, 

Which bold E/phenor, fierce in arms, commands, 
Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main, 65 5 

Led by Meneſtheus thro' the liquid plain, 

(Athens the fair, where great Erecibeus ſway'd, 

That ow'd his nurture to the blue-ey'd maid. 

But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 

The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 660 

Him Pallas plac'd amidſt her wealthy fane, 

Ador'd with ſacrifice and oxen lain ; 

Where as the years revolve her altars blaze, 

And all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs' praiſe.) 

No Chief like thee, Mereſtheus ! Greece could yield, 665 

'To marſhal armies in the duſty field, 

Th' extended wings of battle to diſplay, 

Or cloſe th' embody'd hoſt in firm array. 


Neſtor alone, improv'd by length of days, 
For martial conduct bore an equal praiſe, 
With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 
Whom the gigantic Telamon commands; 


670 


In 


people to ſhave the fore-part of their heads, which they did 
that their enemies might not take the advantage of ſeizing 
them by the hair : the hinder part they let grow, as a va- 
liant race that would never turn their backs. Their manner 
of fighting was hand to hand, without quitting their javelins 
(in the way of our pike-men.) Plutarch tells us this in the 
life of Theſeus, and cites, to ſtrengthen the authority of 
Hemer, ſome verſes of Archilocus to the ſame effect. Evmbanus 
H:ſſus, who tranſlated Hemer into Latin verſe, was therefore 
miſtaken in his verſion of this paſlage : 


Precipue jaculatores, haſtamgque periti 
Vibrare, & hngis contingere pectera ſelit. 
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In twelve black ſhips to Troy they ſteer their courſe, 
And with the great .2henians join their force. 
Next move to war the gen'rous Argize train, 675) 
From high Træzenè and Maſeta's plain, 
And fair AÆgina circled by the main: 
Whom ſtrong Tirynthe's lofty walls ſurround, 
And Epidaure with viny harveſts crown'd : 
And where fair Auen and Hermion ſhow 680 
Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 
Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, 
Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 
But chief Tydiaes bore the ſov'reign ſway ; 
In fourſcore barks they plow the watry way, 685 
The proud Micenè arms her martial pow'rs, 
Cleorne, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, 
Fair Arethyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 
And gion, and Adraſtus ancient reign : 
And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy ſhore, 690 
And where Pellenè yields her fleecy ſtore, 
Where Helice and Hypereſia lie, 
And Goncefa's ſpires ſalute the ſky. 
Great Agamemnon rules the num'rous band, 
50 


A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand, 


And crouded nations wait his dread command. 

High on the deck the King of Men appears, 

And his refulgent arms in triumph wears; 

Proud of his hoſt, unrival'd in his reign, 

In filent pomp he moves along the main. 700 
His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 

The hardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms: 

Phares and Bry/ia's valiant troops, and thoſe 

Whom Lacedæmon's lofty hills incloſe ; 


Or 
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Or Meſc's towers for ſilver doves renown'd, 705 
Amyclæ, Ladt, Augia's happy ground, 

And thoſe whom Oetylos* low walls contain, 

And Helos, on the margin of the main: 

Theſe, o'er the bending Ocean, Helan's cauſe 

In ſixty ſhips with Merelaus draus: 719 
Eager and loud, from man to man he flies, 

Revenge and fury flaming 1n his eyes ; 

While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 

The fair one's grief, and ſees her falling tears. 


In ninety ſail, from Pyla, ſandy coaft, 715 


Neſtor the ſage conducts his choſen hoſt : 


From Amphigenia's ever: fruitful land; 


Where yy high, and little Pteleon ſtand; 


ere 


V. 711. Eiger and bud, from man to mon be fies.] The figure 
M-nelaus makes in this place is remarkably diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, and ſufſicient to ſhew his concern in the war was 
perſona], while the others acted only for intereſt or glory in 


general. No leader in all the liſt is Pars thus cager - 
1 


and paſſionate; he is louder than them all in his exhortations; 
more active in running among the troops; and inſpirited 
with the thoughts of revenge, which he ſtill encreaſes with 
the ſecret imagination oi Helen's repentance. This beha- 
vicur is finely imagined. 

The epithet Boyy 4ya0%;, which is applied in this and 
other places to Menelaut, and which literally ſignifies ud- 
voiced, is made by the Commentators to mean waliant, and 
tranſlated bello flrenuus. The reaſon given by Euftathins is, 
that a loud voice is a mark of ſtrength, the uſual effect of 
fear being to cut ſhort the reſpiration. I own this ſeems to 
be —. and rather believe it was one of thoſe kind of 
furnames given from ſome diſtinguiſhing quality of the per- 
ſon (as that of a loud voice might belong to Menclaus) which 
Monſ. Baleau mentions in his ninth reflection upon Longinus, 
in the ſame manner as ſome of our Kings were called Edward 
L mp ſhanks, William Rufus, &c. But however it be, the epi- 
thet taken in the literal ſenſe has a beauty in this verſe from 
the circumſtance Menelaus is defcribed in, which determined 
the tranſlator to uſe it, 

V. 746. 
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Where beauteous Arenè her ſtructures ſhows, 
And Thryon's walls Alphens” ſtreams incloſe: 720 
And Dorion, ſam'd for Thamyris diſgrace, . 
Superior once of all the tunetul race, 
Till vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove, 
To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling ove / 
Too daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 725 
Th' immortal Muſes in their art defy d. 
Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away ;. 
No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing; 
His hand no more awak'd the ſilver ſtring. 730 
Where under high Cyllenè, crown'd with wood, 
The ſhaded tomb of old AÆpytus ſtood ; 
From Ripe, Strati?, Tegea's bord'ring towns, 
The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 
Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove; 735 
And Stympbelus with her ſurrounding grove, 
Parrhajia, on her ſnowy cliffs reclin'd, 
And high Eniſpe ſhook with wintry wind, 
And fair Mantinea's ever- pleaſing fite ; 
In fixty ſail th' Arcadian bands unite, 740 
Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 
(Anceus fon) the mighty ſquadron led. 
Their ſhips, ſupply'd by Agamemnon's care, 
'Thro' roaring ſeas the wond'ring warriors bear ; 
The firſt to battle on th' appointed plain, 745 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 

Thoſe, 


V. 746. New t all the dangers of the mais. ] The Arcadians 
being an inland people were unſkill'd in navigation, for 
which reaſon Agamemnon furniſhed them with ſhipping. 
From hence, and from the laſt line of the deſcription of the 

ſceptre, 
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Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupraſium join; 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus confine, 
And bounded there, where o'er the vallies roſe | 
Th' Olenian rock; and where Aliſium flows; 750 
Beneath four chiefs (a num'rous army) came: 
The {ſtrength and glory of th' Epean name. 
In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten veſſels thro” the yielding tide. 
One was Amphimachus, and Thatpius one; 755 
(Eurytus this, and that Teatus' fon) 
Dizres ſprung from Amarynceus line; 
And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 

But thoſe who view ſair Elis o'er the ſeas 
From the bleſt iſlands of th' Echinades, 760 
In forty veſſels under Meges move, 
Begot by Phy/eus, the belov'd of Fove, 
To ſtrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, 
And thence to Troy his hardy warriors led, 

Ulyfes follow'd thro' the watry road, 765 
A chief, in wiſdom equal to a God. 
With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle inclos'd, 
Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos d; 
Or where fair /thaca o' erlooks the floods, 
Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 770 

| Where Agilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 
Theſe in twelve gallics with vermilion prores, 
Beneath his conduct ſought the Phrysian ſhores. 
T hoas 
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ſceptre, where he is ſaid to preſide over many and; Thucy- 

dides takes occaſion to obſerve that the power of Agamemnon 
was ſuperior to the reſt of the Princes of Greece, on account 
of his naval forces, which had rendercd him maſter of the 
fea, T hucyd. lib. 1. 
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Theas came next, Andritmon's valiant ſon, 
From Pleuron's walls and chalky Calydon, 
And rough Pylenè, and th' Olenian ſteep, 
And Chalcis, beaten by the rolling deep. 
He led the warriors from th' Atolian ſhore, 
For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more! 780 

The glories of the mighty race were fled ! 
Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead! 

To Thea, care now truſt the martial train, 
His forty veſſels follow thro! the main. 

Next eighty barks the Cretan King commands, 785 
Of Gnofſus, Lyctus, and Gortyna's bands, 

And thoſe who dwell where Ryytion's domes ariſe, 
Or white Lycaſtus glitters to the ſkies, 

Or where by Pheſtus filver Jordan runs; 

Crete's hundred cities pours forth all her ſons. 790 
Theſe march'd, [domeneus, beneath thy care, 
And Merion, dreadful as the God of war. 

T lepolemens, the ſon of Hercules, 

Led nine ſwiſt veſſels thro the foamy ſeas; 
From Rhodes with everlaſting ſunſhine bright, 995 
Jalyſſus, Lyndus, and Camirus white. 

His captive mother fierce Alcides bore 

From Ephyr's walls, and Selle's winding ſhore, 
Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 

And ſaw their blooming warriors early flain. 800 
The Hero, when to manly years he grew, h 
Alcides* uncle, old Lycymains, flew ; 

For this conſtrain'd to quit his native place, 

And ſhun the vengeance of th' Herculeau race, 

A fleet'he built, and. with a num'rous train 805 
Of willing exiles, wander'd o'er the main; 
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Where many ſeas and many ſuff rings paſt, 

On happy Rb-des the chief arriv'd at laſt: 

There in three tribes divides his native band, 

And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 810 

Encreas'd and proſper'd in their new abodes, 

By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 

With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 

And ſhow'rs of wealth deſcending from the ſkies. 
Three ſhips with Nireus ſought the Trojan ſhore, 

Nireus, whom Agle? to Charopus bore, 816 

Nireus, in {aultleſs ſhape, and blooming grace, 

The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race; 

P-lid:s only match'd his early charms; 

But few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms, 820 
Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 

Of thoſe, Calhdnæ ſea-girt iſles contain; 

Wich them the youth of Nifprus repair 


Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair; 
Cor, 


V. 815. Tyree ſhips with Nireus.] This leader is no where 
mentioned but in theſe lines, and is an exception to the obſer- 
vation of Macrobiut, that all the perſons of the catalogue 
make their appearance afterwards in the poem. Homer him- 
ſelf gives us the reaſon, becauſe Nrreus had but a ſmall ſhare 
of worth and valour; his Quality only giving him a privi- 
lege to be named among men. The Poet has cauſed him to 
be remembered no leſs than He hillet or Cs, but yet in no 
better manner than he deſerved, whoſe only qualification 
was his beauty: 'Tis by a bare repetition of his name three 
times, which juſt leaves ſome impreſſion of him on the mind 
of the reader. Many others of as trivial memory as N:yeur, 
have been preſerved by Poets from oblivion ; but few Poets 
have ever done this favour to want of merit, with ſe much 
judgment. Demetrius Phal:rexs e Enwriviiccer, ſet. 61. 
takes notice of this beautiful repetition, which in a juſt de- 
167 ag to ſo delicate a Critick is here preſerved in the trauſ- 

ation, 
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Cor, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 
Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 
Theſe Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 
Sprung from the God, by The/alus the King. 

Now, Muſe, recount Pelaſgic Argus pow'rs, 
From Alos, Alorè, and Trechin's tow'rs; 830 
From Phthia's ſpacious vales; and Hella, bleſt 
With female beauty far beyond the reſt. 
Full fifty ſhips beneath Achilles care 
Th' Achanians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; 
T heſalians all, tho' various in their name, 835 
The ſame their nation, and their chief the ſame. 
But now inglorious, ſtretch'd along the ſhore, 
They hear the brazen voice of war no more; 
No more the foe they face in dire array; 
Cloſe in his fleet the ir angry leader lay; 840 
Since fair Briſi, from his arms was torn, 
The nobleft ſpoil from ſack' d Lyrneſſus borne, 
Then, when the chief the Thebarn walls o'erthrew, 
And the bold ſons of great Evenus flew. 
There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 845 
But ſoon to riſe in ſlaughter, blood, and war, 

To theſe the youth of Phylace ſucceed, 
Itona, famous for her fleecy breed, 
And graſſy Pteleon deck'd with chearful greens, 
The bow'rs of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſcenes, 850 
Sweet Pyrrhaſus, with blooming flourets crown'd, 
And Autren's wat'ry dens, and cavern'd ground. 
Theſe own'd as chief Prete/ilas the brave: 
Who now lay ſilent in the gloomy grave: 
The firſt who boldly touch'd the Træjan ſhore, 855 
And dy'd. a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore; 

There 
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There lies, far diſtant from his native plain; 
Unfiniſh'd, his proud palaces remain, 
And his ſad conſort beats her breaſt in vain. 
His troops in forty ſhips Pedarces led, 860 
Iphiclus' fon, and brother to the dead: 
Nor he unworthy to command the hoſt ; 
Yet ftill they mourn'd their ancient leader loſt. 

The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake, 
Where hills encircle Bzbe's lowly lake, 865 
Where Pher:e hears the neighb'ring waters fall, 
Or proud Jalcus lifts her airy wall. 
In ten black ſhips embark'd for TJlian's ſhore, 
With bold Eumelus, whom Alceſtè bore: 
All Pelias' race Alceſiè far outſhin'd, 870 
The grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 

The troops Methonè, or Thaumacia yields, 
Olizon's rocks, or Melibea's fields, 
With Ph:i/o@etes ſaild, whoſe matchleſs art 
From the tough bow directs the feather'd dart. 875 
Sev'n were his ſhips ; each veſlel fifty row, 
Skill'd in his ſcience of the dart and bow. 
But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 
A pois nous Hydra gave the burning wound; 


There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 880 
Whom Greece at length ſhall wiſh, nor wiſh in vain. 
His 


V. 871. The grace and glcry of the beauteous kind] He gives 
Alceſtiz this elogy of the glory of her ſex, for her conjugal 
piety, who died to preſerve the life of her huſband Admetuss 
. e has a tragedy on this ſubject, which abounds in the 
moſt maſterly ſtrokes of tenderneſs: In particular the firſt 


act, which contains the deſcription of her preparation for 


death, and of her behaviour in it, can never be enough ad- 
mired, 
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His forces Medon led from Lemmos ſhore, 
Oꝛleus' fon whom beauteous Rhena bore. 
Th' Oechalian race, in thoſe high tow'rs contain'd, 
Where once Zurytus in proud triumph reign'd, 885 
Or where her humble turrets Tricca rears, 
Or where Ithamè, rough with rocks, appears; 
In thirty ſail the ſparkling waves divide, 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
To theſe his ſkill their“ Parent-God imparts, 890 
Divine profeſſors of the healing arts. 
The bold Ormenian and Aſterian bands 
In forty barks ZEurypylus commands, 

Where Titaz hides his hoary head in ſnow, 
And where Hyperia's filver fountains flow. 
Thy troops, Argifa, Peolyputes leads, 

And Elon, ſhelter'd by Olympus” ſhades, 
Gyrtone's warriors; and where Ortfe lies, 
And Oleòſſon's chalky cliffs ariſe. 
Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 900 
The fruit of fair Hippodame's embrace. 
(That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy head, 
To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaur, fled) 
With Polypetes join'd in equal ſway 
| Leonteus leads, and forty ſhips obey. 905 
In twenty ſail the bold Perrhebiant came 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 


) ?“ I CNS 


With 
* Z/culepiur. 


V. 906. In twenty Sipt the bell Perrhæbians came.] I can- 
not tell whether it be worth obſerving that, except Ogilby, | 
have not met one tranſlator who has exactly preſerved the 
number of the ſhips. Chapmar puts eighteen under _ 

inſtead 
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With theſe the Zxians join'd, and thoſe who freeze 

Where old Dodona lifts her holy trees: 

Or where the pleaſing Titare/ius glides, glo 

And in Pencus rolls his eaſy tides; 

Yet o'er the filver ſurface pure they flow, 

The ſacred ſtream unmix'd with ſtreams below, 

Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 

Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of Gods! 915 
Laſt under Prethous the Magne/ians ſtood, 

Prothous the ſwift, of old Teuthredon's blood; 

Who dwell where Pelion, crown'd with piny boughs, 

Obſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy brows : 

Or where thro' flow'ry Temps Peneus ſtray d, 920 

(The region ſtretch'd beneath bis mighty ſhade.) 

In forty ſable barks they ſtem'd the main; 

Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Greciar train. 
Say next, O Muſe! of all Achaza breeds, 

Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt ſteeds? 925 


Eumelus' 


inſtead of eleven: H:hbes but twenty under Aſcalaphus and 
Ialmen inſtead of thirty, and but thirty under Menelaus in- 
ſtead of ſixty. Valerie (the former French tranſlator) has 
given Agapener forty for ſixty, and Neſtor forty for ninety : 
Madam Dacier gives Neſter but eighty. I muſt confeſs this 
tranſlation not to have been quite ſo exact as Ceilby's, having 
cut off one from the number of Eumelus's ſhips, and two 
from thoſe of Guneus: Eleven and two and twenty would ſound 
but oddly in Exgliſß verſe, and a poem contracts a littleneſs 
by inſiſting on ſuch trivial niceties. 

V. 925. Or reign'd the noblaſt ſteedi.] This coupling toge- 
ther the men and horſes ſeems odd enough, but Hamer every 


where treats theſe noble animals with remarkable regard. 


We need not wonder at this enquiry, which were the beſt 
horſe: ? from him who makes his horſes of heavenly extrac- 
tion as well as his heroes; who makes his warriors addreſs 
them with ſpeeches, and excite them by all thoſe motives 
which affect a human breaſt ; who deſcribes them ſhedding 


tears 
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Eumelus* mares were foremoſt in the chace, 
As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race; 
Bred where Pieria's fruitful mountains flow, 
And train'd by him who bears the ſilver bow. 
Fierce in the fight, their noſtrils breath'd a flame, 939 
Their height, their colour, and their age the ſame; 
O'er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro' the war. 
Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir'd, 
While ſtern Achil/es in his wrath retir'd: 935 
(His was the ftrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, th' unnval'd race of heav'nly ſteeds) 
But Tyeti- ſon now ſhines in arms no more; 
His troops neglected on the ſandy ſhore, 

In 


tears of ſorrow, and even capable of voice and prophecy : 
In moſt of which points Virgil has not ſcrupled to imitate 
hira. 

V. 939. Hi tree, &c.) The image in theſe lines of the 
amuſements of the Myrmidens, while Achilles detained them 
from the fight, has an exquiſite propriety in it. Tho' they 
are not in action, their very diverſions are military, and a 
kind of exerciſe of arms. The covered chariots and feeding 
horſes, make a natural part of the picture; and nothing 1s 
finer than the manly concern of the captains, who as they 
are ſuppoſed more ſenſible of glory than the ſoldiers, take 
no ſhare in their diverſions, but wander ſorrowfully round 
the camp, and lament their being kept from the battle. This 
difference betwixt the ſoldiers and the leaders (as Dacter ob- 
ſerves) is a decorum of the higheſt beauty. Milten has ad- 
mirably imitated this in the deſcription he gives in his ſecond 
book of the diverſions of the angels during the abſence of 


Lucifer. 


Part on the plain, er in the air ſublime, 

Upon the wing, er in ſwiſt race contend ; ; 
Part curb their fiery fleeds, or ſbun the veal 

With rapid wheels, or frented brigades firm. 


But 
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In empty air their ſportive jav'lins throw, 940 

Or whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: 

Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand ; 

Th' immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand; 

But the brave Chiefs th* inglorious life deplor'd, 

And wand'ring o'er the camp, requir'd their Lord. 945 
Now, like a deluge, cov'ring all around, 

The ſhining armies ſwept along the ground; 

Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 

Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies. 

Earth groan'd beneath them; as when angry 702 950 

Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 
Vor. I. L On 


But how nobly and judiciouſly has he raiſed the image, in 
proportion to the nature of thoſe more exalted beings, in 
that which follows ? 


Others with vaſt Typhœan rage mere fell 
Rend up bath recht and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind ; lell ſcarce holds the wild rear. 


959. 4; when angry Jove.] The compariſon preceding this, 
of a fire which runs through the corn and blazes to heaven, 
had expreſt at once the dazzling of their arms and the ſwift- 
neſs of their march. After which, Homer having mentioned 
the ſound of their feet, ſuperadds another ſimile, which 
cymprehends both the ideas of the brightneſs and the noiſe : 
for here (ſays Eyftathius) the earth appears to burn and groan 
at the ſame time. Indeed the firſt of theſe ſimiles is ſo full 
and ſo noble, that it ſcarce ſeemed poſlible to be exceeded by 
any image drawn from nature. But Homer, to raiſe it yet 
higher, has gone into the marvellous, given a prodigious and 
ſupernatural proſpect, and brought down Juicer himſelf, ar- 
rayed in all his terrors, to diſcharge his lightnings and thun- 
ders on Typhaus. The Poet breaks out into this deſcription 
with an air of enthuſiaſm, which greatly heightens the 
image in general, while it ſeems to tranſport him beyond the 
limits of an exact compariſon. And this daring manner is 


particular to our author above all the ancients, and to Milte 
above all the moderns, 


In Priam's porch the Trajan chiefs ſhe found, 
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On Arimè when he the thunder throws, 
And fires Typhzus with redoubled blows, 
Where Typhon, preſt beneath the burning load, 
Still feels the fury of th' avenging God. 955 
But various ris, Jove's commands to bear, 
Speeds on the wings of winds thro' liquid air; 


The old conſulting, and the youths around, 
Polites' ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 960 
Who from After tomb obſerv'd the foes, 
High on the mound; from whence in proſpect lay 
The fields, the tents, the navy and the bay. 
In this diſſembled form, ſhe haſtes to bring 
Th' unwelcome meſſage to the Phrygian King. 963 
Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 


War, horrid war, approaches to your walls ! 
Aſſembled armies oft' have I beheld; 


But ne'er till now ſuch numbers charg'd a field. 
Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 970 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 
Thou, God-like Hector! all thy force employ, 
Aſſemble all th' united bands of 77% 
In, juft array let ev'ry leader call 
The foreign troops: This day demands them all. 975 
The voice divine the mighty chief alarms ; 
'The council breaks, the warriors ruſh to arms, 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 
Nations on nations fill the duſky plain. 979 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound, 
Amidſt the plain in ſight of //;zon ſtands 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands; 
| (This 
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(This for Myrinn2's tomb th' immortals know, 
Tho! call'd Bateia in the world below) 985 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 
Th' auxiliary troops and Tran hoſts appear. 
The god-like Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy creſt : 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 990 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 
Divine Zneas brings the Dardarn race, 
Anchiſes' ſon, by Venus ſtolen embrace, 
Born in the ſhades of Ida's ſecret grove, 
(A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love) 995 
Archil:chus and Acamas divide 
The warrior's toils, and combat by his fide. 
Who fair Zelcia's wealthy vallies till, 
Faſt by the foot of 7da's ſacred hill; 
Or drink, Æſcpus, of thy ſable flood; 1000 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. 
To whom his art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 
Grac'd with the preſent of his ſhafts and bow. 
From rich Ape/us and Adraſtia's tow'rs, 
High Teree's ſummits, and Pityea's bow'rs; 100% 
From theſe the congregated troops obey 
Young Amphius and Adraſtus* equal ſway; 
Old Merops' ſons; whom, ſkill'd in ſates to come, 
The Sire forewarn'd, and propheſy'd their doom : 
Fate urg'd them on! the ſire forewarn'd in vain, 1010 
They ruſh'd to war, and periſh'd on the plain. 
From Practius ſtream, Percotè's paſture lands, 


And Seſtos and Abydos neighb'ring firands, 


2 From 


V. 1012. From Practius“ ſtream, Percote's paſture lard, ] 
Homer docs not expreſly mention Practiut as a river, but Sa- 


be, 
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From great Ariſbas walls and Selle's coaſt, 
Alus Hyrtacides conducts his hoſt: 1015 
High on his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariſſa's ever- fertile ground: 
In equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, 1020 
Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 
Next Acamas and Fyrous lead their hoſts 
In dread array, from Thracis's wintry coaſts; 
Round the bleak realms where Zelleſpontus rears, 
And Bzreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding ſhores. 1025 
With great Euplemit the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Trezenian Ceiis, lov'd by Fove. 
P;rechmes the Pæonian troops attend, 
Skill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend; 
From Axius' ample bed he leads them on, 1030 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon, 
Axius, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills. 
The Paphlagonians Pylemenes rules, 
Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules, 1035 
Where Erytihnus' ning cliffs are ſeen, 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus ! ever green; 
And where Ægialus and Cromna he, 
And lofiy Seſamus invades the ſky ; 
And where Parthenius, roll'd thro' banks of flow'n, 


Reflects her bord'ring palaces and bow'rs. 2 
Here 


be, lib. 13. tells us it is to be underſtood fo in this * 
The appellative of paſture lands to Percete is juſtified in the 
1;th had. v. 646. where Melinnippus the ſon of Hicetan 1 
ſaid to feed his oxen in that place. 
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Here march'd in arms, the Halizonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epiſtrophus command, 
From thoſe far regions where the ſun refines 
The ripening ſilver in Alybean mines. 17 Os 
There mighty Chromis led the My/iar train, 
And Augur Eunomus, inſpir'd in vain, 
For flern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Foll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 
Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 1050 
Th' Aſcanian Phrygiant, eager for the ſight. 
Of thoſe who round Miaonia's realms reſide, 
Or whom the vales in ſhade of Tmz/us hide, 
Meſtles and Antiphus the charge partake ; 
Born on the banks of Gypes” filent lake. 1055 
There, from the fields where wild Miander flows, 
High Mycale, and Latmos ſhady brows, 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingled clamours, and with birb'rous tongues, 
Amphimachus and Nauſtus guide the train, 1060 
Nauſtus the bold; Amphimachus the vain, 
Who trick'd with gold, and glitt'ring on his car, 
Rule ike a Woman to the field of war. 
Fool that he was! by fierce Achilles ſlain, 
The river ſwept him to the briny main: 1065 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warrior lies; 
The valiant victor ſeiz d the golden prize. 
The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon led; 
The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 1070 
Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields. 


L 3 OssZRVATIONS 


OBSERVATIONS n the CATALOGUR. 


| Ir we look upon this piece with an eye to ancient 
learning, it may be obſerved, that however fabulous 
the other parts of Homer's poem may be, according 
to the nature of Epic poetry; this account of the 
people, princes, and countries, is purely hiſtorical, 
ſounded on the real tranſactions of thoſe times, and 
by far the moſt valuable piece of hiſtory and geogra- 
Phy left us concerning the ftate of Greece in that 
early period. Greece was then divided into ſeveral 
Dynaſties, which our Author has enumerated under 
their reſpective princes ; and his divifion was looked 
upon ſo exact, that we are told of many controver- 
ſies concerning the boundaries of Grecian cities, which 
have been decided upon the authority of this piece. 
£uſlathius has collected together the following in- 
ſtances. The city of Calydon was adjudged to the 
ZEtolians, notwithſtanding the pretenſions of lia, 
becauſe Homer had ranked it among the towns be- 
longing to the former. Sete was given to thoſe of 
Abydos, upon the plea that he had ſaid the Abydonians 
were poſſeſſors of Ser, Abydos, and Ariſbe. When 
the Milſiant and people of Ariene diſputed their 
claim to Mycale, a verſe of Homer carried it in favour 
of the Mileſant. And the Athenians were put in 
poſſeſſion of Salamis by another which was eited by 
Solon, (or as ſome think) interpolated by him for that 
purpoſe. 


; | 
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purpoſe. Nay, in ſo high eſtimation has this cata- 
logue been held, that (as Porphyry has written) there 
have been laws in ſome nations ſor the youth to learn 
it by heart, and particularly Cerdia, (whom Cuperus 
de Apophth. Homeri takes to be Cercydas, a Law giver 
of the Megalapclitans made it one to his country- 
men. 

But if we conſider the catalogue purely as poetical, 
it will not want its beauties in that light. Rapin, 
who was none of the moſt ſuperſtitious admirers of 
our Author, reckons it among thoſe parts, which had 
particularly charmed him. We may obſerve firſt, 
what an air of probability is ſpread over the whole 
poem, by the particularizing of every nation and peo- 
ple concerned in this war. Secondly, what an enter- 
taining ſcene he preſents to us, of ſo many countries 
drawn in their livelieſt and moſt natural colours, while 
we wander along with him amidſt a beautiful variety 
of towns, havens, foreſts, vineyards, groves, moun- 
tains, and rivers; and are perpetually amuſed with 
his obſervations on the different ſoils, products, fitu- 
ations, or proſpects. Thirdly, what a noble review 
he paſtes before us of ſo mighty an army, drawn out 
in-order troop by troop; which, had the number only 
been told in the groſs, had never filled the reader 
with ſo great a notion of the importance of the acti- 
en. Fourthly, the deſcription of the differing arms 
and manner of fighting of the ſoldiers, and the vari- 
ous attitudes he has given to the commanders : Of 
theſe leaders, the greateſt part are either the. imme- 
diate ſons of Gods, or the deſcendants of Gods; und 
how great an idea muſt we have of a war, to the 


L 4. waging 
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waging of which ſo many Demi-gods and heroes are 
aſſembled ? Fiſchly, the ſeveral artful compliments he 
paid by this means to his own country in general, and 
many of his contemporaries in particular, by a cele- 
bration of the genealogies, ancient ſeats, and domi- 
nions of the great men of his time. Sixthly, the 
agreeable mixture of narrations from paſſages of hiſ- 
tory or fables, with which he amuſes and relieves us 
at proper intervals. And laſtly, the admirable judg- 
ment wherewith he introduces this whole catalogue, 
juſt at a time when the poſture of affairs in the army 
rendered ſuch a review of abſolute neceſſity to the 
Greeks ; and in a pauſe of action, while each was 
refreſhing himſelf to prepare ſor the enſuing battles 

Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 5. cap. 15 has 
g ven us a judicious piece of criticiſm, in the compa 
riſon betwixt the catalogues of Homer and Virgil, in 
which he juſtly allows the preſerence to our author, 
for the following reaſons. Homer (ſays he) has be- 
gun his deſcription from the moſt noted promontory 


of Greece, (he means that of Aulir, where was the 


narroweſt paſſage to Eubra). From thence with a 
regular progreſs he deſcribes either the maritime or 
mediterranean towns, as their fituations are contigu- 
ous: He never paſſes with ſudden leaps from place to 
place, omitting thoſe which lie between; but pro- 
ceeding like a traveller in the way he has begun, con- 
ftantly returns to the place ſrom whence he digreſſed, 
till he finiſhes the whole circle he deſigned. Virgil. 
on the contrary, has obſerved no order in the regions 
deſcribed in his catalogue, '/. 10. but is perpetually 
breaking from the courſe of the country in a looſe 

| and 
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and de ſultory manner. You have C/uſſum and Cee 
at the beginning, next, Populonia and Ilva, then Piſc, 
which lie at a v: & diſtance in Ztruria; and immedi- 
rtely after Cerete, Pyrgi, and Graviſc.e, places adja- 
cent to Rome : From hence he is ſnatched to Liguria, 
then to Mantua. The ſame negligence is obſervable 
in his enumeration of the aids that followed Turnus, 
in J. 7. Macrbius next remarks, that all the per- 
ſons that are named by mer in his catalogue, are 
aſterwards introduced in his battles, and whenever ' 
any others are killed, he mentions only a multitude in 
general. Whereas Virgil (he continues) has ſpared | 
himſelf the labour of that exactneſs; ſor not only 
ſeveral whom he mentions in the liſt; are never heard 
of in the war, bus others make a figure in the war, 
of whom we had no notice in the lift. For example, 
he ſpecifies a thouſand men under Maficus who came 
from Cluſium, l. 10. M 167. Turnus ſoon aſterwards 
is in the ſhip which had carried King O/inins from 
the ſame place, J. 10. v. 653. This Ou was 
never named before, nor is it probable. a King 
ſhould ſerve under Dafficus. Nor indeed does ei- 
ther Maſſicus or Oſinius ever make their appear- 
ance in the battles. —He proceeds to inflance ſe- 
veral others, who, tho' celebrated for heroes in the 
catalogue, have no farther notice taken of them 
throughout the poem. In the third place he animad- 
verts upon the contuſion of the ſame names ia Virgil. 
As where Corin.eus in the ninth book is killed by A 
las, v. 571. and Corinæus in the twelfth book kills 
Eluſus, v. 298. Numa is ſlain by Nifus, I. q. v. 554. 
and Hnueas is afterwards in purſuit of Numa, J. 10. 


L 5 v. 562. 
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v. 562. Aneas kills Camertes in the tenth book, v. 
592. and Futurra aſſumes his ſhape in the twelfth, 
v. 224. He obſerves the ſame obſcurity in his Patro- 


ny mics. There is Pulinurus Tafides, and Iapix Tafider, - 


Hiptrczon Hyrtacides, and Afjlas Hyrtacides. On 

the contrary, the caution of Hamer is remarkable, 
Who having two of the name of 4jax, is conſtantly 
careful to diſtinguiſh them by Oileus or Telamonius, 
the leſer or the gre ater Ajax. 

I know nothing to be alledged in deſence of Virgil, 
m anſwer to this author, but the common excuſe that 
his Æncis was left unfiniſhed. And upon the whole, 
theſe are ſuch trivial flips, as great Wits may pals 
over, and little Criticks may rejoice at. 

But Macrohius has another remark, which one 
may accuſe of evident partiality on the fide of Homer. 
He blames Virgil for having varied the expreſſion in 
his catalogue, to avoid the repetition of the ſame 
words, and prefers the bare and unadorned reiterati- 
ons of Homer; who begins almoſt every article the 
lame way, and ends perpetually, Mainz vits troilo, 
Oc. Perhaps the beſt reaſon to be given for this, 
had been the artleſs manner of the firſt times, when 
ſuch repetitions were not thought ungraceful. This 
may appear from ſeveral of the like nature in the 
ſcripture; as in the twenty-ſixth chapter of Numbers, 
where the tribes of //-ae/ are enumerated in the plains 
'6f Moab, and each divifion recounted in the ſame 
words. So in the ſeventh chapter of the Revelations: 
Of the tribe of Gad were ſealed twelve thouſand, Qc. 
But the words of Macrobius are, Has copias fortaſe 
putat aliguis divine illi ſemplicitati preferendas. T 
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neſcio quo mods Homeram repetitio illa unice decet, & 
eſt genis antiqui Foete digna. This is exactly in che 
{pirit, and almoſt in the cant, of a true modern cri- 
tick. The fmplicitas, the Veſcio quo modo, the Ge- 
nio antiqui Poetæ digna, are excellent general phraſes 
{or thoſe who have no reaſons. Simplicity 1s our 
word of diſguiſe for a ſhameſul unpoetical neglect of 
expreſſion: The term of the Je ne ſcay quoy is the 
very ſupport of all ignorant pretenders to delicacy ; 
and to liſt up our eyes and talk of the Genius of an 


ancient, is at once the cheapeſt way of ſhewing our 


own taſte, and the ſhorteſt way of criticizing the wit: 
of others. our contemporaries. 

One may add to the foregoing compariſon of theſe 
two authors, ſome reaſons ſor the length of Homer's, 
and the ſhortneſs of Virgil's catalogue. As, that 
Homer might have a deſign to ſettle the geography of 
his country, there being no-deſcription of Greece be- 
fore his days, which was not the caſe with Virgil. 
Homer's concern was to compliment Greece at a time 
when it was divided into many diftint ſtates, each of 
which might expect a place in his catalogue: But 
when all Italy was ſwallowed up in the ſole dominion 
of Rome, Virgil had only Rome to celebrate. Homer 
had a numerous army, and was to deſcribe an impor- 
tant war with great and various events, whereas Fir- 
gil's ſphere was much more conſiged. The ſhips of 
the Greeks were computed at about one thouſand two 
hundred, thoſe of Arras and his aids but at two and 


forty; and as the time of the action of both poems is 
the ſame, we may ſuppoſe the built of their ſhips, 


and the number of men they contained, to be much 


alike. 
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alike. So that if the army of Jlomer amounts to 
about a hundred thouſand men, that of Virgil can- 
not be above four thouſand. If any one be farther 
curious to know upon what this computation is faund- 
ed, he may ſee it in the following paſſage of Thucy- 
dides, lib. 1. Homer's fleet (ſays he) conſiſted of 
one thouſand two hundred veſſels: thoſe of the 
* Bzztars carried one hundred and twenty men in 
each, and thoſe of Philodetes fiſty. By theſe I 
{© ſuppoſe Homer expreſt the largeſt and the ſmalleſt 
© ſize of ſhips, and therefore mentions no other ſort, 
„ But he tells us of thoſe who ſailed with Philodeter, 
„% that they ſerved both as mariners and ſoldiers, in 
** ſaying the rowers were all of them archers. From 
„ hence the whole number will be ſeen, if we efti- 
mate the ſhips at a medium between the greateſt 
© and the leaft.” That is to ſay, at eighty five men 
to each veſſel (which is the mean between fifty and 
a hundred and twenty) the total comes to a hundred 
and two thouſand men. Plutarch was therefore in a 
miſtake, when he computed the men at a hundred and 
twenty. thouſand, which proceeded from his ſuppoſing 
a hundred and twenty in every ſhip ; the contrary to 
which appears from the above-mentioned ſhips oſ 
Philod&etes, as well as from thoſe of Achilles, which 
are ſaid to carry but fiſty men a piece, in the ſixteenth 
Iliad, v. 207. 

Beſides Virgil's imitation of this catalogue, chere 
has ſcarce been any Epic writer but has copied after 
it; which is at leaſt a proof how beautiful this part 
has been ever eſteemed by the fineſt genius's in all 
ages: The catalogues in the ancient Poets are gene- 


rally 
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rally known, only I muſt take notice that the Phocian 
and Bzotian towns in the fourth Thebaid of Statius 
are tranſlated from hence. Of the moderns, . thoſe 
who moſt excel, owe their beauty to the imitation of 
ſome ſingle particular only of Hamer. Thus the 
chief grace of Taf's catalogue conſiſts. in the deſcrip- 
tion of the heroes, without any thing remarkable on 
the fide of the countries: Of the pieces of ſtory he 
bas interwoven, that of Tancred's amour to Clarinda 
is ill-placed, and evidently too long for the reſt. Sen- 
cer's enumeration of the Briti/h and Iriſh rivers in 
the eleventh canto of his fourth book, is one of the 
nobleſt in the world; if we conſider his ſubject was 
more confined, and can excule his not obſerving the 
order or courſe of the country; but his. variety of 
deſcription, and fruitfulneſs of imagination, are no 
where more admirable than in that part. Miltan's 
lift of the fallen angels in his firſt book is an exact 
imitation of Homer, as far as. regards the digreſſions 


of hiſtory, and antiquities, and his manner of inſert- 


ing them: In all elie I believe it muſt be allowed in- 
ſerior. And indeed what Macrobius has ſaid to caſt 
Virgil below Homer, will fall much more ſtrongly 
upon all the reſt. | 

I had ſome cauſe to fear that this catalogue, which 
contributed ſo much to the ſucceſs- of the Author, 
ſhould ruin that of the Tranſlator. A mere heap of 
proper names, tho' but for a few lines together, could 
afford Intle entertainment to an Ex. h reader, who 
probably could not be apprized either of the neceſſity 
or beauty of this part of the Poem. There were 
but two things to be done to give it a chance to pleaſe 
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him; to render the verſification very flowing end mu 

ſical, and to make the whole appear as much a Jan. 
fcaps or piece of painting as poſſible. For both of 
theſe I had the example of Homer in general; and 
Virgil, who found the neceſſity in another age to 
give more into deſcription, ſeemed to authorize the 
latter in particular. Dienyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in 
his diſcourſe of the Structure and diſpoſition of æverdt, 
profeſſes to admire nothing more than that harmoni- 
ous exactneſs with which Hamer has placed thefe 
words, and ſoftened the ſyllables into each other, ſo 
as to derive mufick from a croud of names, which 
have in themſelves no beauty or dignity. I would flat- 
ter myſelf that I have practiſed this not unſucceſsfully 
in our language, which is more ſuſceptible of all the 
variety and power of numbers than any of the mo- 
dern, and ſecond to none but the Greek and Roman. 
For the latter point, I have ventured to open the 
proſpect a little, by the addition of a few epithets or 
ſhort hints of deſcription to ſome of the places men- 
tioned; though ſeldom exceeding the compaſs of half 
a verſe, (the ſpace to which my Author himſelf gene- 
rally confines theſe pictures in miniature.), But this 
has never been done without the beſt authorities from 
the ancients, which may be ſeen under the reſpective 
names in the Geographical Table following. 

The table itſelf I thought but neceſſary to annex 
to the map, as my warrant for the ſituations aſſigned 
in it to ſeveral of the towns. For in whatever maps 
I have ſeen to this purpoſe, many of the places are 
omitted, or elſe ſet down at random. Sephianus and 
Gerbelius have laboured to ſettle the geography of old 


Greece 
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Greece, many of whoſe miſtakes were rectified by 
Lautenbergius. Theſe however deleried a greater 
commendation than thoſe who Tucceeded them; and 
particularly Sanſon's map, prefixed to Pu Pine, Bib- 
liothegue Hiſtorigue, is miſerably defective both in 
omiſhons and falſe placings; which I am obliged to 
mention, as it pretends to be deſigned expreſly for 
this catalogue of Hamer. I am perſuaded the great- 
er part of my readers will have no curioſity this way, 
however they may allow me the endeavour of grati- 
fying thoſe few who have: The reſt are at liberty to 
paſs the two or three following leaves unread. 


A GzoeRkaPHnical 


— — 


A GROGRAHICAL TaBLE of the Towns, | 
Kc. in HoMtR's Catalogue of Greece, 
with the Authorities for their fetuation, as 
placed in this Map. 


BO EO TIA, zun. r five Captains, Pene- 


leus, Sc. containing, 


Avi IS, a haven on 


the Eubæan ſea oppoſite 
to Chalcis, where the pal- 
ſage to Eubæa is narrow- 
eſt. Strahs, lib. g. 

Eten, Homer deſcribes 
it a hilly country, and 
Statias after him — den- 
ſamgue jugis Etermnen ini- 
quis: Theb. 7. 

Hyrie, a town and lake 
of the ſame name, be- 
longing to the territory of 
Tanagra or Grea. Strab. 


of" ; . 

Schenus, it lay in the 
road between Thebes and 
Anthedon, 50 ſtadia from 
Thebes. Strab. Ibid. 

Scholos, a town under 
mount Cytheron. Ibid. 

T heſpia, near Zaliar- 
tus under mount Helicon. 


2» ³ 
* — 


Pauſ. Beet. Near the 
Corinthian bay. Strab. 
J. 9. 
Græa, the ſame with 
Tanagra, 30 ſtadia from 
Aulis, on the Eubzan ſea; 
by this place. the river 
Ajſopus falls into that ſea. 
Ibid. | 
Mpcaleſſut, between 
Thebes and Chalcis. Pan. 
Brot. Near Tanagra or 
Gra. Strab. I. 9. Fa 
mous for its pine-trees.— 
Pinigeris Mycaleſſus in 

apris. Statius, I. 7. 
Harma, clole by Myca- 
lefſus. Strab. I. 9. This 
town as well as the for- 
merlay near the road from 
Thebes to Chalcis. Paiſ. 
Beot. It was here that 
Amphiaraus was ſwallow: 
ed by the earth in his 
chariot, 
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jot, from whence it 
hed its name. Sfrab. 


e/ion, it was ſituate in 
fens near Heleon and 
„not far from Tana- 
Theſe three places 
their names from be- 
ſo ſeated "Exe;, Pa- 
Strabo, |. 
rythre, in the con- 
of Attica near 
za. Thucyd. I. 3.— 
pecorum comitantur 
thre. Stat. T heb. 7. 
deteon, in the way from 


bes to Aubedon. Strab. 


aalea, in che mid-way 
rr 5 

ist Haliartus and 
enenes. Ibid. 
edeon, near Oncheſtus. 


Capais, by the river 
hiſſus, next Crchome- 
Thid. 

Eutre/ir, a ſmall town 
the Theſþpians near 
De. Ibid. | 
hi/5e, under the mount 
icon. Pauf. Bet. 
oronea, ſeated on the 
Pius, where it falls 
I e lake Copais. Stra- 
9. 

aliartus, on the ſame 


e, Strab. {bid. Border- 


oe, a town on the 


lake. 


ing on Ceronea and Pla- 
taa. Pauſ. Beot. 


Platæa, between Cithe- 


ron and Thebes, divided 
from the latter by the river 
\ſapuss 
rideſgue Plalæas. 
Th. 7. | 


Strab. l. 9. Vi- 
Stat. 


Gli/a, in the territory 


of Thebes, abounding with 
vines. 
colentes. 


Baccho Gliſauta 
Stat. Th. 7. 
Thebe, fituats between 


the rivers Iſnenus and 


Aſepus. 


Strub. I. 9. 
Onche/tus, on the lake 


Copais. The grove conſe- 
crated to Neptune in this 
place, and celebrated by 
Homer, together with a. 
temple and ſtatue of that 


od, were ſhewn in the- 


time of Pauſanias. Vide 
Bæœor. 


Arne, ſeated on the. 


ſame lake, famous for 
vines. Strab. Hom. 


Mid:a, on the ſame 
Thid. | 
Nia, or Nyſa (ap ud 


Statium) or according to 
Strabs, I. ꝙ J; near 
Ayutbedon. | 


Anthedon, a city on th 


ſea-ſide oppoſite to Eu- 
za, the utmoſt on the 


{hore 
Sera. l. 9. Tegque ultima 


towards. Locris. 


tract 
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7 Antbedon. Statius, 
7. 
Aſpledon, 20 ſtadia from 
Orchomenus, Strab. l. g. 
Orchomenus, and the 
Plains about it, being the 
moſt ſpacious of all in 
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Beotia (Plutarch in vit. 
Silla, circa medium.) 
Homer diſtinguiſhes 
theſe two laſt from the 
reſt of Beotia. They 
were commanded by 4, 
calaphus and Talmen. 


PHOCIS, under Schedius and Epiſtrophus 


containing, 


Cypariſſus, the ſame 
with Anticyrrha accord- 
ing to Pauſanias, on the 
bay of Corinth. 

Pytho, adjoming to 
Parnaſſus : ſome think it 
the 
Pauſan Phocie. 

riſa, a ſea- town on 
the bay of Corinth near 
Orrha. Strab. l. 9. 

Daulir, upon the Ce- 
phiſſus at the foot of Par- 
naſſus. Tbid. 


Panepea, upon the ſame 


ame with Delphi. | 


river, adjoining to Orcle- 
menia, juſt by Hyampolis 
or Anemoria. Ibid. 
both the ſame 
according to 
Hyampolis, I Strab. Ibid, 
Anemaria, E up- 
on Aoi, 
Pauſ. Phoc. 
Lilea, at the head of 
the river Cephi/us, juſt on 
the edge of Phecis. Ibid. 
propellentemgue Lilzan 
Cephiſſi placiale capil. 
Stat. I. 7. 


LO C RIS, under Ajax Olleus, containing 


Cynus, a maritime town pylæ, ten ſtadia from the 


towards Eubea. Strab. 


J. g. 

Duet Locrian city, 18 
ſtadia from the ſea, adja- 
cent to Panopea in Phocis. 
bid. 

Calliarus. 

Beſa, ſo called from be- 
ing covered with ſhrubs. 
Strab. I. 9. 

Scarphe, ſeated between 
Thronium and Therms- 


ple. 


ea. bid. 

Augiæ. 

T arphe. 

Phroxius, on the M. 
lian bay. Strab. I. g. 

Boagrius, a river that 
paſſes by Thronius, and 
runs into the bay of 02ta, 
between Cynus and Scar- 
t6id. 


All theſe oppoſite t 
the iſle of Eubza. 
EUBOE A, 


Calcit, the city neareſt 
to the continent of Greece, 
juſt oppoſite to Hulis in 
Bestia, Strub. J. 10. 

Eretria, between Chal- 
cis and Gereſtus. Ibid. 

Hiſtica, a town with 
vine-yards over againſt 

Theſſaly. Herod. l. 7. 
| Cerinthus, on the ſea- 
ſhore, Hom. Near the 


Argos, 40 ſtadia from 
the fa Pauf. Corin. 
Tirynthe, between Ar- 
get and Epidaurus. Ib. 
Three cities ly- 
ing in this order 
on the bay of 
Hermione. Stra. 
J. 8. Pauſ. Co- 
Aſne, rinth. Trezene 
Fermi:n, q was ſeated high, 
Trezenc, | and Afine a roc- 
| ky coaſt. Alta- 
que Trezene. O- 
vid. Faſt. 2.— 
Quo Aſine cau- 
Leer. Laban. J. 8. 
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EUBOEA, under Elephenor, containing, 


Near Hiſtiæa. 


I25 


Strab. 


river PBudorus. 
J. 10. 
Dios, ſeated high. Hom. 
Strab. Il. 
Cary/tos, a city at the 
foot of the mountain Ocha. 


Strab. 1b. Between re- 


tria and Gere/tus. Ptolem. 


J. 3. 
Styra, a town near Ca- 
ry/ſtzr. Strab. 16. 


ATHENS, under Meneſtheus. 
The e f SAL AMIS, under Ajax Telamon. 


PELOPONN ES US, he Eaſ Part di- 
vided into Argia and Mycenæ, under 
Agamemnon, conloins, 


Zionæ was on the ſea- 
fide, for tabs tells us the 
people of Mycenæ made it 
a ſtation for their ſhips, 
lib. 8. 

Eþpidaurus, a town and 
little iſland adjoining, in 
the inner part of the Saro- 
nic bay. Strab. I. 8. It 
was fruitful in vines in 
Homer's time. 

The 1ſle of gina, 
over againſt. Epidauras. 

Maſeta belongs to the 
Argolic ſhore according to 
Strabo, who obſerves 3 
Homer names it not in 


the 
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the exact order, placing 
it with Egina. Strab. I. 8. 

Mycenæ, between Cleane 
and Argos. Str. Pauſan. 

Corinth, near the 1/th- 
MUS 

Cleone, between Argos 
and Corinth. © Pauf. Co- 
rinth. : 

Ornia, on the borders 
of Siciania. Ibid. 

Arethyria, the ſame 
with Phliaſiz, at the 
ſource of the Achaian 
Aſopus. Strab. l. 8. 

Sicyon, (anciently the 
kingdom of A7ra/tus) be- 
twixt Corinth and Achaia. 


Pauſ. Crinth. 


Hypere/ia, the fame with. 


LEgira, ſays Pauſan. A- 
chaic. ſeated betwixt Pel- 
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lene and Helice. Strab. J 
8. Oppolice to Parnaſy, 
Polyb. I. 4. 

Gonoefſa, Homer de- 
ſcribes it ſituate very high, 
and Seneca T roas. Care 
nunquam Gonoe ſu vents. 

Pellene, bordering on 

Sicyon and Pheneus, 60 
ſtadia from the ita. Paul. 
Arcad. Celebrated anci- 
ently for its wool. Srab. 
J. 8. Jul. Poll. 
Net Sicya lies 
| Pellene, Cc. then 
Helice, and next 
to Helice Agi. 
un. Strab. I. 8. 
Helice lies on the 
ſea- ſide, 40 Ra- 
dia from Æęiun. 
Pauſ. Ach. 


gium, 
Helice, 


n 


The Weſt part of PELOP ONNESUS, 
divided into Laconia, Meſſenia, Arcadia, 


and Elis. 


LACONIA, under Menelaus, containing, 


Sparta, the capital city, 
on the river Zurctas. 

Pharet, on the bay of 
Meſſenia, Strab. I. 8. 

Meſſa, Strabo thinks 
this a contraction of Meſ- 


ſena, and Statins in his 


imitation of this cata- 


logue, ib. 4. calls it fo. 


Bry/ia, under mount 
aygetus. Pauſ. Lacon. 
Augiæ, the ſame with 
giæ in the opinion of 
Pauſanias (Laconicit) 30 
ſtadia from Gythiuui. 
Amyclie, 20 ſtadia from 
Sparta toward the ſca. 
Ptol. J. 4. under the 


mountan 
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mountain Taygetus. Stra- 
bo, J. 8. 

Hels, on the ſea:ſide. 
Hom. Upon the river 


Eurotas. Strab. Ibid. 
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Laas. 
Oetylos, near the pro- 
montory of Tænarus. 


Pauſ. Lac. 


MESSENTIA, under Neſtor, containing, 


Pylos, the city of Neſtor 
on the ſea-ſhore. 

Arene, ſeated near the 
river Minyeins. Hom. II. 
11. Strab.l. 8. 

Thryon, on the river 
Alpheus, the fame which 
Homer elſewhere calls 
Thryotja. Strab. Ibid. 

App, the ancient Geo- 
2 differ about the 
ituation of this town, but 
agree to place it near the 
lea. Vide Strab. I. 8.— 
Srummis ingeſtum montibus 


y. Stat. I. 4. 


Cypariſie, on the borders 
of Meſjenia, and upon the 
bay called from it Cypa- 
rifſeus. Pauſ. Meſſen. 

Amphigenia, — Vertilis 
Amphigenia. Stat. Th. 4. 
near the former. So al- 
ſo, Pteleon, which was 
built by a colony from 
Pteleon in Theſſaly. Strab. 
J. 8. 

Helzs, near the river 
Alpheus. Ibid. 

Dorion, a field or, 
mountain near the ſca. 


ARCADIA, under Agapenor, containing, 


The mountain Cyllene, 
the higheſt of Pelopon- 
neſus, on the borders of 
Achaia and Arcadia, near 
Pheneus. Pauſ. Arcad. 
Under this ſtood the tomb 
of Afpytus. That mo- 
nument (the ſame author 
tells us) was remaining in 
bis time; it was only a 
heap of earth incloſcd 
with a wall of rough ſtone. 

Pheneus, confining on 
Pellene and Stymphelus. Ib. 

Orchomenus, confining 


on Pheneus and Mantinea. 
Thid. ; 

[ "Theſe three ra- 
bo tells us, are not 
to be found, nor 
their ſituation aſ- 
ſigned. J. 8. prope 
q fin. Eniſpe ſtood 
En/ſpe, | high, as appears 
from Homer and 
Statius, I. 4. Ven- 
| toſgue donat E- 
Cniſpe. 


Tegea, between Argos 


and Sparta, Polib. I. 4. 
Mantinea, 
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Mantinea, bordering 
upon Tegea, Argin, and 
Orchamenus. Pa. Ar- 


cad. 
Stymphelus, confining 
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on Phlya/ia or Arethyria, 
Strab. J. 8. 

Parrhafra, adjoining ig 
Laconia. Th. I. 5.— 1 
baſtægue nives. Ov. Faſt.1, 


E LIS, under four Leaders, Amphimachus, 
Sc. contaming, 


The city Elis, 120 ſta- 
dia from the ſea. Pauſ. 
Eliacis 2. b 

Bupraſium near Elis. 
Strab. I. 8. a 

Ihe places bounded by 
the fields of Hyrmine, in 
the territories of Elis, be- 
tween mount Cy/lene and 
the ſea. 

My/inus, on the ſea— 


ſide, 70 ſtadia from Zi. 
Strab. J. 8. 

The Olenian Rocks, 
which ſtood near the city 
Olenos, at the mouth of 
the river Pierus. Pauſ. 
Achaic. 

And Aly/ſjum, the name 
of a town or river in the 
way from Elis to Piſa, 
Strab. J. 8. 


The ISLES over againfl the Continent of 
Elis, Achaia, or Acarnania. 


Echiuade and Duli- 
chium, under Meges. 

The Cephalenians un- 
der Ulyſes, being thoſe 
from Sams, (the ſame 
with Cephalenia) from 
Zacynthus, Grocylia, Agy- 
lipa, Neritus, and [thaca. 
This laſt is generally ſup- 
poſed to be the largeſt of 
theſe iſlands on the eaſt 
fide of Cephalenia, and 
next to it; but that, 1s ac- 
cording to Wheeler, 20 
Italian miles in circum- 
ference, whereas Straho 
gives Ithaca but &o ſtadia 


about. It was rather 
one of the leſſer iſlands 
toward the mouth of the 
Achelous. 

Homer adds to theſe 
places under the domi- 
nion of Ulyſſes, Epirus 
and the oppoſite conu- 
nent, by which (as M. 
Dacier obſerves) cannot 
be meant Epirus properly 
ſo called, which was ne- 
ver ſubie& to Uly/#s, but 
only the ſea- coaſt o 
Acarnania, oppofite to 
the iſlands. 


The 


ATOLIA, 


Pleuron, ſeated between 
Chalcis and Calydon, by 
the ſea-ſhore upon the ri- 
ver Evenus, weſt of Chal- 
cis. Strab. l. 10. 

Olenss, lying above Ca- 
l;den with the Evenus on 
the eaſt of it. bid. 

Plene, the ſame with 
Proſchion, not far from 
Pleuron, but more in the 
land. Sfrab. I. 10. 
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The Continent of ACARNANIA and 


under I hoas. 


Chalcis, a fſea-town. 
Hom. Situate on the eaſt 
ſide of the Evenus. Strab. 
lid. There was another 
Chalcis at the head of the 
Ewvenus, called by Strabo 
H Po- Chalcis. 

Calydon, on the Evenus 
alſo, 


The Je of CRET E, under Idomeneus, 


containing, 


Gnoſus, ſeated in the 
plain between Lydus and 
Gortyna, 120 ſtadia from 
Lyitus, Strab. I. 10. 

Gori na, 90 ftadia from 
the African ſea. Ibid. 

Lyctus, 80 ſtadia from 


the ſame ſea. IId. 
Miletus. 
Pheſtus, 62 ſtadia from 


Gortyna, 20 from the 
ſea, under Gortyna. Stra- 
bo. lid. It lay on the 
river Jardan, as appears 
by Homer's deſcription of 
it in the third book of the 
Odyſſey. 

Lycaſtus. 

. Rhytium, under Gorty- 
na. Strab. 


The ifle of RHOD ES, under Tlepolemus, 


coulaining, 


Lindus, on the right 


hand to thoſe who 


louthward, Srrab. J. 4. 


fail virus, and Rhodes, 
from the city of Rhodes, 


Jalyſſus, between Ca- 


Ibid. 
Camirus. 


The 
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The Iſlands, Syma (under Nireus,) Niſyrus, 
Carpathus, Caſus, Cos, Calydnæ, wurde; 
Antiphus and Phidippus. 


The Continent of THESSALY toward ity 
Agean ſea, under Achilles. 


Argos Peluſgicum, (the 
mae aich e lee 
called P/thiotis.) Strab. 
J.. ſays that ſome thought 
this the name of a town, 
others that Homer meant 
by it this part of Theſaly 
in general, (which laſt 
ſeems moſt probable.) 
Steph. Byzant. obſerves 
there was a city Argos in 
Theſſaly, as well as in 
Peloponneſus ; the former 
was called Pela/2ic in con- 
tradiſtinction tothe Achai- 
an for though the Pela/* 

7; polleſt ſeveral parts of 
pirus, Crete, Pelaponne- 
ſus, Oc. yet they retained 
their principal ſeat in 
Theſſaly. Steph. Byz. in 
v. Panel. 
_ wor. 75 the 
ore of T heſ/al 
towards 2 
4, Strab.l. 9. Abs 
7% | lies in the paſ- 
ſage of mount 

L Othrys. bid. 

Trechine, under the 
mountain Oeta. Euſtatb. 
in Il. 2. 


3 Some ſuppoſ- 
ed theſe two to 
| be names of 
| the ſame place, 
| as Strabo ſays; 
though it is 
Hellas, J plain Homer dif: 
tinguiſhes them, 
Whether they 
were cities ot 
regions, Straby 
is not determin- 
E lib. 9. 

The Hellenet. This 
denomination, aſterwards 
common to all the Greet, 
is here to be underſtoel 
only of thoſe who inhabi- 
ted Phthiotis. It was not 
long after Homer's ume 
that the people of other 
cities of Greece defining 
aſſiſtance from theſe, be- 
gan to have the ſame 
name from their commu- 
nication with them, 3s 
Thucydides remarks in the 
beginning of his 


book. 


The 


dnl , ID a. 


Phylace, on the coaſt of 
Phthiotis toward the Me- 
lian bay. Strab. I. 9. 

Pyrrhaſus, beyond the 
mountain Othrys, had the 

ove of Ceres within two 
ſtadia of it. Tbid. 

[tsna, 60 ſtadia from 
Als, it lay higher in the 
land than Pyrrhaſus, 
above mount Othrys. Ib. 

Autron, on the ſea-ſide, 
Hom. In the paſſage to 
Zubæa. bid. 

Ptelon, the ſituation of 
this town in Strabo ſeems 
to be between Antron and 


Phers, in the fartheſt 


ing on mount Pelion. 
Sirab. JI. 9. Near the 
lake of Bebe. Pol. and 
plentifully watered with 


Methone, a city of NMla- 
cedonta, 40 ftadia. from 
Pydna in Pieria. Strab. 

In Phthictis 
near Pharſa- 
lus, according 

jto the ſame 


author, id. 


Thaumacia, 


Mzlibea, 


Vor. I. 
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The following under Proteſilaus. 


part of Magngſia, confin- 
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Pyrrhaſus : But Pliny de- 
ſcribes it with great ex- 
actneſs to lie on the ſhore 
towards Bæotia, on the 
confines of P/ibistis, upon 
the river Sperchius ! ac- 


. cording to which particu- 


lars, it muſt have been 
ſeated as I have placed it. 
Livy alſo ſeats it on the 
Sperchius. 

All thoſe towns which 
were under Profefilaus 
(ſays Strabo, lib. .) being 
the five laſt mentioned, 
lay on the eaſtern ſide of 
the mountain Othrys. 


Theſe under Eumelus. 


the fountains of Hyperia. 
Strab. 

Glaphyre. 

Jolcos, a fea-town on the 
Pegaſaan bay. Livy, l. 4. 
and Stab. 


Under Philoctetes. 


Olyzon. It ſeems that 
this place lay near Bebe, 
folcos, and Ormenium, 
from Strab. J. g. where he 
lays Demetrius cauſed the 
inhabitants of theſe towns 
to remove to Demetrias, 
on the ſame coaſt. 


The Upper THESSALY. 


M The 
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The following under Podalirius and 
Machaon. | 


Trice, or Tricce, not Ithome, near Tricca. J; 
far from the mountain Dechalia, the ſituation 
Pindus, on the left hand not certain, ſomewhat 
of the Peneus, as it runs near the forementioned 
from Pindus. Strab. I. 9. towns. _. $trab. Ib. 


Under Eurypylus. 


Ormenium, under Pe- Aſterium, hard by 
lion, on the Pegaſaean bay, Pherg and Titanus. Ii. 
near Bebe, bid. 


Under Polypcetes. 


Argiſa, lying upon Orthe, near Peneus and 
the — 9 Strab. Tempe. Ibid. 
1. . Both lying un- 

Gyrtone, a city of Per- Ele, ) der Olympu, 
rhebia, at the foot of Oloofon, ) near the mier 
Olympus. Tbid. Titaręſius. 16. 


Under Guneus and Protheus. 


Cyphus, feated in the into Peneus. Ib. Tis il 
mountainous country, to- ſo called Eurotas. ; 
wards Olympus. Ibid. The river Peneu; is 

Dodona, among the from mount Pindus, ul 
mountains towards Olym- flows thro' Tempe uto 
pus. bid. the ſea. Strab. |. | 

Titareſſus, a river riſing and q. 
in the mountain Titarus Pelion, near Ofa i 


near Olympus, and running Magneſa. Herodbt. l.). 
| A Tal 


A Table of TROY, and the Auxiliar 
COUNTRIES. 


HE kingdom of 
Priam divided into eight 
lynaſties. 

1. Troas, under Hector, 
hoſe capital was Ilian. 
2. Dardania, under 
LEncas, the capital Dar- 
„anus. 

3. Zelcia, at the foot 
df Ida, by the Afſepur, 
nder Pandarus. 

4. Aareſtia, Apzſus, 
P;tyea, mount Teree, un- 
er Adraſtus and Am- 


bius. 


rn 


n the river Selle, Per- 


The Pelaſsi, under 
ippothous — Pyleus, 
hoſe capital was La- 
2, near the place where 
uma was afterwards 
uilt. Strab. J. 13. 

The Tyhraciant, by the 
de of the Helleſpont op- 
dlite to Troy, under 


ole of Ciconia, under 
uphemus. 


5. Seſtor , Abydos, Ariſbe, 


ſcamus and Pyrous, and 


cote, and Practius, under 
Aſeus. 

Theſe places lay be- 
tween Trey and the Pro- 
pontis. 

The other three dyna- 
ſties were under Mynes, 
Eetion, and Alteus ; the 
capital of the firſt was 
Lyrneſſus, of the ſecond 
Thebe of Cilicia, of the 
third Pedaſus 1n Lelegia. 
Homer does not mention 
theſe in the catalogue, 
having been before de- 
Pa and depopulated 
by the Greets. 


The Auxiliar Nations. 


The Pronians from 
Macedonia and the river 
Axius, under Pyrachmes. 

The Paphlagonians un- 
der Pylemeneus. The 
Halizonians, under Odius 
and Epiſtrophut. The 
Myſiant, under Cromis 
and Eunomus. The Phry- 
gow of Aſcania, un- 

er Phorcy and Aſca- 


nius. 
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The Meonians, under 
Meſtles and Antiphus, 
who inhabited under the 
mountain T mclus. 

The Carians, under 
Nauſtes and Amphimachus, 
from Miletus, the far- 
thermoſt city of Caria to- 
ward the South, Hero- 


dot. I. 1. 2 


Male, a mountain 
and promontory oppolite 
to Samos. Ibid. 


A Table of TROY, G. 


Phthiron, the ſan 
mountain as Latmes, 2 
cording to Hecatæus. 

The Lycians, unde 
Sarpedon and Glacis 
from the banks of the 
river Aanthus, which 
runs into the ſea betwixt 
Rhodes and Cyprus, H. 
mer mentions it to diſtin- 
"0g this Lycia from 
that which lies on the 


Propontiz. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Duel of Menelaus and Faris, 


TH E Armies being ready to engage, a /ingle combat 
is agreed upon betweey Menelaus and Paris (by th: 
intervention of Hector) for the determination of tit 
war. Iris is ſent to call Helena to behold the fight. 
She leads her to the walls of Troy, where Priam ſate 
with his counſellors obſerving the Grecian leaders on 
the plain below, to whom Helen gives an account of 
the chief of them. The Kings on either part take the 
ſolemn oath for the conditions of the combat. The duel 
enſues, wherein Paris being overcome, is ſnatched 
away in a cloud by Venus, and tranſported to his 
apartment. She then calls Helen from the awall;, and 
brings the lovers together. Agamemnon, on the part 
of the Grecians, demands the reſtoration of Helen, 
and the performance of the articles. 


| The three and twentieth day ſtill continues through- 
out this book. The ſcene is ſometimes in the field 
before Troy, and ſometimes in Troy itſelf. 


T H IR D. BOOK 


OF THE 
I L L A D. 


T avs by their leader's care each martial band 
Moves into ranks, and ſtretches o'er the land. 


M 4. Wich 


Of all the bobks of the ad, there is ſcarce any more 
pleaſing than the third. It may be divided into five parts, - 
each 1 which has a beauty different from the other. The 
firſt contains what paſſed before the two armies, and the pro- 
poſal of the combat between Paris and Menelaus : The atten- 
tion and ſuſpence of theſe mighty hoſts, which were juſt up · 
on the point of joining battle, and the lofty manner of of- 
ſering and accepting this important and unexpected chal- 
lenge, have ſomething in them wonderfully pompous, and of- 
an amuſing ſolemnity. The ſecond part, which deſcribes 
the behaviour of Helens in this juncture, her conference with 
the old King and his counſellors, with the review of the he- 
Toes from the battlements, is an epiſode entirely of another 
fort, which excels in the natural and pathetic. The third 
conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath on both ſides; and the 
preliminaries to the combat; with the beautiful retreat of 
Priam, who in the tenderneſs of a+ parent withdraws from 
the 7 of the duel : Theſe particulars detain the reader in 
expectation, and heighten his impaticnce ſor the fight itſelf. 
The fourth is. the deſcription of the ducl, an exact piece of 


painting, 
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With ſhouts the T7g/ans ruſhing from afar, 
Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war: 


80 


painting, where we ſee every attitude, motion, and action 
of the combatants particularly and diſtinctly, and which con- 
cludes with a ſurpriſing propriety, in the reſcue of Pari by 
Venus. The machine of that Goddeſs, which makes the fifth 
part, and whoſe end is to reconcile Pays: and Helena, is ad- 
mirable in every circumſtance; the remonſtrance ſhe holds 
with the Goddeſs, the reluctance with which ſhe obeys her, 
the reproaches ſhe caſts upon Paris, and the flattery and 
courtſhip with which ſhe ſo ſoon wins her over to him. He- 
len (the main cauſe of this war) was not to be made an odi- 
ous character; ſhe is drawn by this great maſter with the 
fineſt ſtrokes, as'a frail, but not as an abandoned, creature. 
She has perpetual ſtruggles of virtue on the one fide, and 
ſoſt neſſes which overcome them, on the other. Our Author 
has heen remarkably careſul to tell vs this ; whenever he bu: 
Nightly names her in the foregoing part of this work, ſhe is 
repreſcuted at the ſame time as repentant ; and it is thus we 
ſee her at large at her firſt appearance in the preſent book; 
which is one of the ſhorteſt of the whole 7/ad, but in recom- 
pence bas beauties almoſt in every line of then ſo obvious 
that to acknowledge them we need only read them. 

V. 3. With Sent the Trojans} The book begins with a 
fine > of the noiſe If the Trojan armyta the ſilence 
of the Grecian; It was but nature! to imagine this, ſince 
the former was compoſed of many different nations, of vari- 
aus languages and ſtrangers to each other; the latter were 
more united in their neighbourhood, and ander leaders of 
the fame country. But as this obſerv:tion ſeems particular- 
ly inſiſted upon by our Author {for he uſes it again in the 
fourth book, V. 486.) ſo he had « farther reaſon for it. Pla- 
zarch, in his treatiſe of reading the Poets, remarks upon this 
diſtinction, as a particular credit to the military diſcipline of 
the Greeks, and ſeveral ancient authors tell us, it was the 
manner of the Barbarians to encounter with ſhouts and out- 
cries; as it continues to this day the cuſtom of the Eaſtern 
nations. Perhaps theſe clamours were only to encourage 
their men, inſtead of martial inſtruments. 1 think Sir Val. 
ter Rakigh ſays, there never was a people but made uſe of 
ſome ſort of muſick in battle: Homer never mentions any in 
the Greek or Trojan armies, and it is ſcarce to be imagined he 


would omit a circumſtance ſo poetical without fome * 
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So when inclement winters vex the plain 5 
With piercing froſts, or thick-deſcending rain, 
To warmer ſeas the cranes embody'd fly, 
With noiſe, and order, thro' the mid-way ſky; 
To pigmy- nations wounds and death they bring, 
And all the war deſcends upon the wing. 10- 
But filent, breathing rage, reſolv'd and ſkul'd 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, 
Swift march the Greeks : the rapid duſt around 
Dark'ning ariſes from the labour'd ground. 
Thus from his flaggy wings when Netus ſheds 15 
A night of vapours round the mountain-heads, 
Swift gliding miſts the duſky fields invade, 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight ſhade ; 
While ſcarce the ſwain their feeding flocks ſurvey, 
Loſt and confus'd amidſt the thicken'd day ; 20 
So wrapt in gath'ring duſt, the Grecian train 
A moving cloud, ſwept on, and hid the plain. 

M 5 Now 


lar reaſon. The verb EaaTril@, which the modern Greeks 
have ſince appropriated to the ſound of a trumpet, is uſed 
indifferently in our author for other ſounds, as for thunder in 


the 21ſt Thad, V. 388. AD N odanrytsy zer b. 


He once names the trumpet EaATiy% in a fimile, upon which 
Euſtathius and Didymus obſerve, that the uſe of it was known 
in the Poet's time, but not in that of the Trajan war. And 
hence we may infer that Homer was particularly careful not 
to confound the manners of the times he wrote of, with 
thoſe of the times he lived in. 


V. 7. The cranes embody'd fly.) If wit has been truly deſ- 


cribed to be a ſimilitude in ideas, and is more excellent as 


that limilitude is more . there cannot be a truer 
kind of wit than what is 


ally when compoſed of ſuch ſubjects as having the leaſt rela- 
tion to each other in general, have yet ſome particular that 
agrecs exactly, Of this nature is the ſimile of the cranes to 


the 


ewn in apt compariſons, eſpeci- 
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Now front to front the hoſtile armies ſtand, 
Eager of fight, and only wait command : 
When, to the van, before the ſons of fame 25 
Whom Toy ſent forth, the beauteous Paris came: 
In form a God! the panther's ſpeckled hide 
Flow'd o'er his armour with an eaſy pride, 
His bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung, 
His ſword beſide him negligently hung. 30 
Two pointed ſpears he ſhook with gallant grace, 
And dar'd the braveſt of the Grecian race. 


"2% 
* 


Ay 


the Trejan army, where the fancy of Hemer flew to the re 
moteſt part of the world for an image which no reader could 
have expected. But it is no. leſs exact than ſurprizing. The 
likeneſs conſiſts in two points, the noſe and the order; the 
latter is ſo obſervable, as to have given ſome of the ancient 
occaſion to imagine, the embatteling of an army was firſ 
learned from the cloſe manner of flight of theſe birds, But 
this part of the ſimile, not being directly expreſſed by the 
author, has been overlooked by ſome of the conimentators 
It may be remarked, that Hamer has —— a wonderful 
cloſeneſs in all the particulars of his compariſons, notwith- 
ſanding he takes a liberty in his expreſſion of them. He 
ſeems E fecure of the main likeneſs, that he makes no ſcru- 

le to play with the circumſtances; ſometimes by tranſpo- 
fin the order of them, ſometimes by ſuper-adding them, 
and ſometimes (as in this place) by neglecting them ia ſuch 
a manner, 28 to leave the reader to ſupply them himſelf 
For the preſent compariſon, it has been taken by Yirg in 
the — book, and applied to the clamours of ſoldiers in 
the ſame manner: 


Nele ſub nubibus atris 
Strymonie dant figna grues, atque ether tranant 
Cam feritu, fuginntque Notos clamerr ſecunde. - 


V. 26. The beauterns Paris came: In form a Cod.] This is 
meant by the epithet ©404:Tz5, as has been ſaid in the notes 
on the firſt book, V. 169. The picture here given of Paris 
air and dreſs, is exaRly correſpondent to his character; * 
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As thus with glorious air and proud diſdain, 
He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the plain, 
Him Menelazs, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 35. 
With heart elated, and with joyſul eyes: 
So joys a lion, if the branching deer, 
Or.uoantain goat, his bulky prize, appear; 


In 


ſee him endeavouring to mix the fine gentleman with the 
warrior; and this idea of him Homer takes care to keep up, 
by deſcribing him not without the ſame regard, when he 1s 
arming to encounter Menelaus afterwards in a cloſe fight, as 
he ſhews here where he is but preluding and — in 
the gaiety of his heart, And when he tells us, in that place, 
that he was in danger of being ſtrangled by the ſtrap of his 
helmet, he takes notice that it was Nu e, embreidered. 

V. 37. S. j:y1 a lion, if the bran-hing deer, Or mountain goat] 
The old {choljaſts, refining on this ſimile, will have it, that 
Faris is compared to a goat cn account of his incontinence, 
and to a ſtag for his cowardice ; To this laſt they make an 
addition which is very ludicrous, that he is alſo likened to a 
deer for his fill in muſick, and cite Ariſietle to prove that ani- 
mal delights in harmony, which opinion is alluded to by Mr. 
Wall in theſe lines: 


Here love takes ſtand, and while ſhe charms the ear 
Empties his quiver on the liſt'ning deer. 


But upon the whole, it is whimC.cal to imagine this compa- 
riſon conſiſts in any thing more, than the joy which Mere- 
laus conceived at the ſight of his rival, in the hopes of def 
troying him. It is equally an injuſtice to Paris, to abuſe him 
for underſtanding mulick, and, to repreſent his retreat as 
purely the effe of fear, which * 5 from his ſenſe of 
guilt with reſpe& to the particular perſon of Menelaus, He 
appeared at the head of an army to challenge the boldeſt of 
the enemy: Nor is his character elſewhere in the had by 
any means that of a coward. Het at the end of the ſixth 
book confeſſes, that no man could juſtly reproach him as 
ſuch. Nor is he repreſented ſo by Ovid (who copied Hemer 
very cloſely) in the end of his epiſtle to Belen. The moral 
of Hemer is much finer : A brave mind, however blinded 
with paſſion, is ſenſible of remorſe as ſoon as the 32 
object 
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Ta vain the youths oppoſe, the maſtives bay, 
The lordly ſavage rends the panting prey. 40 
Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 

In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 
From his high chariot: Him, approaching near, 
The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 45 
And ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 
As when ſome ſhepherd from the ruſtling trees 
Shot forth to view, a ſcaly ſerpent ſees; 


Trembling 


object preſents itſelf ; and Ferit never behaves himſelf ill in 
war, but when his ſpirits are deprefſed by the conſciouſneſs 
of an injuſtice. This alſo will account for the ſeeming in- 
congruity of Homer in this paſſage, who (as they would have 
us think) paints him a ſhameful coward, at the ſame time 
that he is perpetually calling him te divine Paris, and Paris, 
like a Gad. hat he ſays immediately afterwards, in anſwer 
to Hecter's reproof, will make this yet more clear. 


V. 47. As when ſome ſbepherd.) This compariſon of dle 
ſerpent is finely imitated by Heeg in the 2d acid. 


Improv ſum aſpris veluti gui ſentibus anguem 
Freſſit humi nitent, trepiduſque repente refugit 
Altellentem iras, & cerula colla tumentem : 
Haud ſecus Androgeus wiſu tremefattus abibat. 


Nut it may be ſaid to the praiſe of Hręil, that he has applied 
it upon an occaſion where it has an additional beauty. Harm, 
upon the fight of Menelaus's approach, is compared to a tra- 
veller who ſees a ſnake ſhoot on a ſudden towards him. But 
the ſurprize and danger of /rdrogeus is more lively, being 
juſt in the reach of his enemies before he perceived it; and 
the circumlance of the ſerpent's rouſing his creſt, which 
brightens with anger, finely images the ſhining of their arms 
in the night time, as they were juſt liſted up to deſtroy him. 
Scaliger critizes on the needleſs repetition in the words 
TF&Xivepo3; and avize'Pnrev, which is avoided in the tranſ- 
lation, But it muſt be obſerved in general, that Ie exact 
re are what we ſhould not look for in Homer; the genus 
of his age was too incorrect, and his own too ficry, to regard 
them. 
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Trembling and pale, he ſtarts with wild affright, 
And all con ſus'd, precipitates his flight. 50 
So from the King the ſhining warrior flics, 
And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trans lice, 
As God-like Hector Tees the prince retreat, 
He thus upbraids him with a gen'rous heat, 
| Unhappy 


V. 643. A, Gad. lla HeQor,J This is the firſt place of the 
poem where Hector makes a figure, and here it ſeews proper 
to give an 1dea of his character, ſince if he is not the chief 
hero of the lhad, he is at leaſt the moſt amiable. There 
are ſeveral reaſons which render Heer a favourite character 
with every reader, ſome of which ſhall here be offered. The 
chief moral of Hemer was to expoſe the ill effects of diſcord ; 
the Greek; were to be ſhewn difunited, and to render that 
diſunion the more probable, he has deſignedly given them 
mixt characters. The Tryanr, on the other hand, were to 
be repreſented making all advantages of the others diſagree- 
ment, which they could not do without a ſtrict union amon 
themſelves. Hecter, therefore, who commanded them, — 
be endued with all ſuch qualiſications as tended to the pre- 
ſervation of it; as Achilles with ſuch as promoted the con- 
trary. The one ſtands in contraſt to the other, an accom- 
pliſned character of valour unruffled by rage and anger, and 
uniting his people by his prudence and example. He&ter has 
alſo a foil to ſet him off in his own family; we are perpetu- 
ally oppoſing in our own minds the incontinence of Paris, 
who expoſes his country, to the temperance of Hecler who 
proteels it. And indeed it is this love of his country, which 
appears his principal paſſion, and the motive of all his acti- 
ons. He has no other blemiſh than that he fights in an un- 
juſt cauſe, which Hemer has yet been careful to tell us he 
would not do, if his opinion were followed. But fince he 
cannot prevail, the affe&tion he bears to his parents and 
kindred, and his defire of defending them, incites him to 
do his utmoſt for their ſafety. We may add, that Hauer 
having ſo many Greeks to celebrate, makes them ſhine in 
their turns, and ſingly in their ſeveral books, one ſucceeding 
in the abſence of another: Whereas Hecter appears in every 
battle the life and foul of his party, and the conſtant bul- 
wark againſt every enemy: He ſtands againſt Agamemnon's 
magnanimity, Diomed's bravery, Ajax's ſtrength, and 
Ackilles's fury. There is beſides an accidental cauſe for 


our 


- 
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Unhappy Paris ! but to women brave! 55 


80 fairly ſorm'd, and only to deceive ! 

Oh hadſt thou dy d when firſt thou ſaw'ft the light, 
Or dy'd at leaſt before thy nuptial rite ! 

A better fate, than vainly thus to boaſt, 

And fly the ſcandal of thy Trejan hoft. 6o 
Gods! how the ſcornful Greets exult to ſee 

Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee .! 


Thy 


eur liking him, from reading the writers of the Auguſtan age 

(eſpecially Virgil) whoſe favourite he grew more particular- 

ly from the time when the Ceſar: fancied to derive their pe- 
igree from Trey, 


V. 65. Unhapyy Paris, &c.) It may be obſerved in ho- 
nour of H:mer's judgment, that the. words which Heer is 
made to ſpeak here, very ſtrongly mark his character. They 
contain a warm reproach. of cowardice, and ſhew him to be 
touched with ſo high a ſenſe of glory, as to think liſe in- 
fupportable without it. His calling. to mind the. gallant fi- 
gure which Faru had made in his amours to Helen, and oppo» 
ſing to it the image of his flight from her huſband, is a ſar- 
caſm of the utmoſt bitterneſs and vivacity ; after he has 
named that action of the rape, the cauſe of ſo many miſ- 
chicfs, his inſiſting upon it in ſo many broken periods, thoſe 
disjointed — of ſpeech. 


(narpi ri cd wiye , . TOANW Te, call Ts Tnps, 
Avouaiow wir xappeay xarnÞuny M cu ers.) 


That haſty manner of expreflion without the connexjon of 
particles, is (as Eu/tathius remarks) extremely natural to 3 
man in anger, who thinks he can never vent himſelf too 
ſoon. That contempt of outward ſhew, of the gracefulnels 
of perſon, and of the accompliſhments of a courtly life, is 
what correſponds very well with the warlike temper of Hec- 
for ; and theſe verſes have therefore a beauty here which 
they want in Horace, however admirably he has tranſlated 
them, in the ode of Nereus's froptecy. 


Necquicquam Veneris præſidis ferex, 
Peftes cæſariem; grataque feminrs, 


Imbelli cithars carmina divides, &c. 
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Thy figure promis d with a marclal air, 

But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form fo fair. 

In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 65 
When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtem'd the tice, 

When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 

And erouds ſtood wond'ring at the paſſing ſhow ; 

Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mein, 

You met th' approaches of the Spartan Queen, 70 
Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
And“ both her warlike lords outſhin'd in Helen's eyes? 
This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, 

Thy ſather's grief, and ruin of thy race; 

This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fight; 75 
Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'ſt not right? 
Soon to thy coſt the field would make thee know 
Thou keep'ſt the conſort of a braver foe. 

Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft de ſire, 

Thy curling treſſes, and thy ſilver lyre, 80 


Beauty 
* Theſeus and Menelaus. 


V. 152. And both her war lile lerds.] The original is Nvdy 


&v0pay eigpnrauy. The ſpouſe of martial men. 1 wonder 
why Madam Dacier chofe to turn it Allie a tant de braves 
guerriers, ſince it ſo naturally refers to Thefeus and Menelaus, 
the former huſbands of Helena. 

V. 80. Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver lyre.) It is inge- 
niouſly remarked by Dacier, 88 Hemer, who celebrates the 
Greeks for their long hair |*apnxorowrras AN and 
Achilles for his {kill = the ho ws Hear 1 this — 
object them both to Paris. The Greeks nouriſhed their hair to 
appear more dreadful to the enemy, and Paris to pleaſe the 
eyes of women. Achilles ſung to his harp the ads of He- 
roes, and Pars the amours of lovers. The ſame reaſon which 
makes He&or here difpleaſed at them, made Alexander after. 
wards refuſe to ſce this lyre of Paris, when offered to be 


ſhewn to him, as Plutarch relates the ſtory in his orati 
the ſortune of Alexander, JW; ation of 
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Beauty and youth, in vain to theſe you truſt, 

When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt : 
Trey yet may wake, and one avenging blow 

Cruth the dire author of his country's woe. 


His ſilence here, with bluſhes, Paris breaks; 85 
*Tis juſt, my brother, what your anger ſpeaks : 
But 


V. 83. One avenging blow.) It is in the Greet, Nu had been 
clad in a coat 4 tine. Giphanus would have it to mean ſtoned 
to death on the account ef his adultery : But this does not 
appear to have been the puniſhment of that crime among 
the Phrygians. It ſeems rather to ſignify, deſtroyed by the 
fury of the people, for the war he had brought upon them; 
or perhaps may imply no more than being laid in his grave 
under a monument of ſtones; but the former being the 
ſtrongeſt ſenſe, is here followel. 


V. 86. 'Tis juf!, my brother.) This ſpeech is a farther 
opening of the true character of Pari. He is a maſter of 
civility, no leſs well-bred to his own ſex than courtly to the 
other. The reproof of Hectar was of a ſevere nature, yet 
he receives it as from a brother and a friend, with candour 
and modeſty. This anſwer is remarkable for its fine addrels; 
he gives the hero a decent and agreeable reproof for having 
too raſhly depreciated the gifts of nature. He allows the 
quality of courage its Guard due, but deſires the ſame juſtice 
to thoſe ſofter accompliſhments, which he lets him know are 
no leſs the favour of heaven. Then he removes from him- 
ſelf the charge of want of valour, by propoſing the ſingle 
combat with the very man he had juſt Geclined to engage; 
which having ſhewn him yoid of any malevolence to his ri- 
val on the one hand, he fiow proves himſelf free from the 
imputation of cowardice on the other. Humer draws him 
(as we have ſeen) ſoft of ſpeech, the natural quality of an 
amorous temper; vainly gay, in war as well as love; with 
a ſpirit that can be ſurprized and recollected, that can re- 
ceive impreſſions of ſhame or apprehenſion on the one fide, 
or of generoſity and courage on the other; the uſual diſpo- 
ſition of eaſy and courteous minds, whick are moſt ſubject 
to the rule of fancy and paſſion. Upon the whole, this is 
no worle than the picture of a gentle Knight, and one might 
fancy the heroes of the modern romance were form'd upon 
the model of P ris. 


% 
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But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul iedate, 

So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate? 

Thy ſorce, like ſteel, a temper d hardneſs ſhews, 

Still edg'd to wound, and ſtill untir'd with blows, 90 
Like tee], uplified by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, 

With falling woods to ſtrow the waſted plain. 

Thy gifts I praiſe; nor thou deſpiſe the charms 
With which a lover golden Feuus arms; 

Soft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward ſhow, 95 
No wiſh can gain em, but the Gods beſtow. 

Yet, wouldſt thou have the proffer'd combat ſtand, 
The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either hand; 

Then let a mid-way ſpace our hoſts divide, 

And, on that ſtage of war, the cauſe be try'd: 100 
By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, 

For beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought; 
And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, 

His be the fair, and his the treaſute too. 

Thus with a laſting league your toils may ceaſe, 105 
And Troy poſſeſs her ſertile fields in peace; 

Thus may the Greeks review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 


He 


— 
3 


— 


; V. 108. Much fam'd for gen yeur fleedr, for beauty mere.) 
The original is, Apes i; e7ToBolor, 2 Av aildx KAXA 
Zi. Perhaps this line is tranſlated too cloſe to the 
letter, and the epithets might have been omitted. But there 
are tome traits and particularities of this nature, which me- 
thinks pieſerve to the reader the air of Hamer. At leait the 
latter of theſe circumſtances, that Greece war emment for 
b- tif] ven, ſeems not improper to be mentioned by him 
Who had raifed a war on the account of a Grecian beauty, 
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He ſaid. The challenge Hor heard with joy, 
Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy. 110 
Held by the midſt, athwart ; and near the foe 
Advanc d with ſteps majeftically flow. 

While round his dauntleſs head the Grecian; pour 
Their ſtones and arrows in a mingled ſhow'r. 

Then thus the Monarch great Atridet eryd; 115 

Forbear, ye warriors ! lay the darts aſide: 

A parley Hector aſks, a meſſage bears; 

We know him by the vations plume he wears. 
Aw'd by his high command the Greek, attend, 

The tumult ſilence, and the fight ſuſpend. 120 

While from the centre Hector rolls his eyes 
On either hoſt, and thus to both applies. 


Hear, all ye Trejant, all ye Grecian bands! 
What Paris, author of the war, demands. 


Your 


V. 109. The challenge Hector Beard with 730 Hector ſtays 
not to reply to his brother, but runs away with the challenge 
immediately. He looks upon all the Trojans as diſgraced by 
the late flight of Parit, and thinks not a moment is to be lo 
to regain the honour of his country.. 'The activity he fhews 
in all this affair wonderfully agrees with the ſpirit of a.ſob 
dier. | 

V. 123. Hear, all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian Band.] It has 
been aſked how the different nations could underſtand one 
another in theſe conferences, ſince we have no mention in 
Humer of any interpreter between them ? He who was ſo 
very prion in the moſt minute points, can hardly be 
thought to have been negligent in this. Some reaſon may 
be offered that they both ſpoke the ſame language ; for the 
Trojans (as may be ſeen in Dien. Halic. lib. 1.) were of Gre. 
cian extraction originally. Dardauus the firſt of their Kings 
was born in Arcalia; and even their names were generally 
Greek, as H-&r, Anchiſes, Audramache, Aſtyanax, &c. Ol = 
laſt of theſe in particular, Hamer gives us a derivation u__ 
is. purely Greek, in Ind 6. V. 403. But however it be, this 


is no more (as Dacier ſomewhere obſerves) than the * 
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Your ſhining ſwords within the ſheath reſtrain, 125 
And pitch your lances in the yielding plain. 
Here, in the midſt, in either army's ſight, 
He dares the Spartan King to ſingle fight; 
And wills, that Helen and the raviſh'd ſpoil, 
That caus'd the conteſt, ſhall reward the toil. 130 
Let theſe the brave triumphant victor grace, 
And diff ring nations part in leagues of peace. 
He ſpoke : in Rill ſuſpenſe on either fide 
Each army ſtood : The Spartan Chief reply d. 
Me too, ye warriors, hear, whoſe fatal right 135 


A world engages in the toils of fight. 2 
0 


vilege of Poetry. uc and Turuus underſtand each other in 
Virgil, and the language of the Poet is — to be uni- 
verſally intelligible, not only between different countries, 
but between earth and heaven itſelf. 


V. 136. Me tw, ye warriors, bear, &c.] We may obſerve 
what care Homer takes to give every one his proper character, 
and how this ſpeech of Menelaus is adapted to the Laconick ; 
which the better to comprehend, we may remember there 
are in Hamer three ſpeakers of different characters, agreeable 
to the three different kinds of eloquence. Theſe we may 
compare with each other in one inſtance, ſuppoſing them all 
to uſe the fame heads, and in the ſame order. 

The materials of the ſpeech are, The manifeſting his 
grief for the war, with the hopes that it is in his power to 
end it; an acceptance of the propoſed challenge; an account 
of the ceremonies to be uſed in the league; and a propoſal of 
a proper caution to ſecure it. 

Now had Neflor theſe materials to work upon, he would 
probably have begun with a relation of all the troubles of 
the nine yours ſiege, which he hoped he might now bring 
to an end; he would court their b:nevolence and g 


wiſhes for his proſperity, with all the figures of amplifica- 
tion ; while he accepted the challenge, he would have given 
an example to prove that the ſingle combat was a wiſe, gal- 
lant, and gentle way of ending the war, practiſed by their 
fathers; in the deſcription of the rites he would be exceed- 
ing particular; and when he choſe to demand the n of 

| riam 
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To me the labour of the field reſign ; 


Me Paris injur'd ; all the war be mine. 
Fall he that muſt, beneath his rival's arms, 


And live the reſt ſecure of future harms. 140 
Two 


Priam rather than of his ſons, he would place in oppoſition 
on one fide the ſon's action, which began the war, and on 
the other the impreſſions of concern or repentance which it 
muſt by this time have made in the father's mind, whoſe 
wiſdom he would undoubtedly extol as the effect of his age. 
All this he would have expatiated upon with connexions of 
the diſcourſes in the moſt evident manner, and the moſt eaſy, 
gliding, undiſobliging tranſitions. The effect would be, 
that the people would hear him with pleaſure. 

Had it been M who was to make the ſpeech, he would 
have mentioned a few of their moſt affecting calamities in a 

thetic air; then have undertaken the fight with wag 

ach a chearſul joy, as ſhould have won the hearts of the 
ſoldiers to follow him to the field without being deſired, 
He would have been exceeding cautious in wording the con- 
ditions; and ſolemn, rather than particular, in ſpeaking of 
the rites, which he would only inſiſt on as an opportunity to 
exhort both ſides to a fear of the Gods, and a ſtrict regard of 
juſtice, He would have remonſtrated the uſe of ſending for 
Priam ; and (becauſe no caution would be too much) have 
demanded his ſons to be bound with him. For a concluſion, 
he would have uſed ſome noble ſentiment agreeable to 2 
hero, and (it may be) have inforced it with ſome rer 
action. In all this you would have known that the diſcourſe 
hung together, but its fire would not always ſuffer it to be 
ſeen in cooler tranfitions, which (when they are too nicely 
laid open) may conduct the reader, but never carry him 
away. The people would hear him with emotion. 

Theſs materials being given to Menelaur, he but juſt men. 
tions their troubles, and the ſatisfaction in the proſpect of 
ending them, ſhortens the propoſal, ſays a ſacrifice is neceſ- 
ſary, requires Pr:am's preſence to confirm the conditions, te- 
fuſes his ſons with a reſentment of that injury he ſuffered by 
them, and concludes with a reaſon for his choice from the 
Praiſe of age, with a ſhort gravity, and the air of at 
apophthegm. This he puts in order without any more tran- 
ſition than what a ſingle conjunction affords. And the effect 
of the diſcourſe is, that the people arc inſtructed by it in 
what is to be done. 
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Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 
To Earth a ſable, to the Sun a white, 
Prepare, ye Trojans ! while a third we bring 
Select to Jove, th' inviolable King. 
Let rev'rend Priam in the truce engage, 145 
And add the ſanction of conſid'rate age; 
His ſons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, 
And youth itſelf an empty wav'ring ſtate: 
Cool age advances venerably wiſe, 
Turns on all hands its deep-diſcerning eyes; 150 
Sees what befel, and what may yet befal, 
Concludes from both, and beſt provides for all. 

The nations hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt, 
And peaceful proſpects dawn in ev'ry breaſt. 


Within 


V. 141. Tus lambs deveted.] The Triyans (ſays the old ſcho- 
liaſt) were required to ſacrifice two ag one male of a 
white colour, to the Sun, and one female, and black, to the 
Earth; as the Sun is the father of light, and the Earth the 
mother and nurſe of men. The-Greeks were to offer a third 
to Jupiter, perhaps to Jupiter Zenius, becauſe the Trojans had 
broken the laws of hoſpitality : On which account we find 
Menelaus afterwards invoking him in the combat with Paris. 
That theſe were the powers to which they ſacrificed, appears 
by their being atteſted by name in the oath, V. 346, @c. 
V. 153. The nations hear, with rifing hepes peſſet.] It ſeemed 
no more than what the reader would reaſonably expect, in 
the narration of this long war, that a period might have been 
put to it by the ſingle danger of the parties chiefly concern- 
ed, Paris and Menelaut. Homer has therefore taken care to- 
ward the beginning of his Poem to obviate that objection; 
and contrived ſuch a method to render this combat of no ef- 
lect, as ſhould naturally make way for all the enſuing battles, 
without any future proſpe& of a determination but by the 
word. It is farther worth obſerving, in what manner he 
has improved into Poetry the common hiſtory of this action, 
if (as one may imagine) it was the ſame with that we have 
in the ſecond book of Didtys Cretenfis. When Paris (ſays he) 


being wwnded by the ſprar of Menclaus fell to the ground, juſt 
as 
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Within che lines they drew their ſteeds around, 155 
And from their chariots iſſud on the ground: 
Next all unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Lay d their bright arms along the ſable ſhore. 
On either fide the meeting hoſts are ſeen, 
With launces fix'd, and cloſe the ſpace between. 160 
Two heralds now, diſpatch'd to Tray, invite 
The Phrygian Monarch to the peaceful gite; 
Talthybius haſtens to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Joe, th' inviolable King. 

Mean time, to beauteous Helen, from the ſkies 165 
The various Goddeſs of the rain-bow flies: 


(Like 


es bis adverſary wat ruſhing upon him with his ſwocyd, he war 
fort by an arrow from Pandarus, which prevented his revenge in 
the moment he wat going to take it. Timmediately on the ſight of 
this per fidisus action, the Greeks roſe in 4 tumult ; the Trojans 
riſing at the ſame time, came on, and reſcued Paris from his enemy. 
Hemer has with great art and invention mingled all this with 
the Marvellous, and raiſed it in the air of fable. The Gu. 
defs of Leve reſcues her favourite; Jupiter debates whether or 
no the war ſhall end by the defeat of Paris; June is for the 
continuance of it; Minerva incites Pandaras to break the 
truce, who thercupon ſhoots at Menclaut. This heightens tie 
randeur of the action, without deſtroying the veriſimilitude, 
iverſifies the poem, and exhibits a fine moral; That what- 
ever ſeems in the world the effet of common cauſes, is 
really owing to the decree and diſpoſition of the Gods. 


V. 168. Mean time to beauteous Helen, &.] The following 
part, where we have the firſt ſight of Helena, is what I can- 
not think inferior to any in the Poem. The reader has na- 
turally an averſion to this pernicious beauty, and is apt 
enough to wonder at the Greeks for endeavouring to recover 
her at ſuch an expence. But her amiable behaviour here, 
the ſecret wiſhes that riſe in favour of her rightſul Lord, her 
tenderneſs for her parents and relations, the relentings of her 
foul for the miſchiefs her beauty had been the cauſe of, the 
confuſion ſhe appears in, the veiling her face, and dropping 


a tear; are particulars ſo beautifully natural, as to make 
every 
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(Like fair Laodicè in form and face, 
The lovelieſt Nymph of Priam's royal race) 
Her in the palace, at her loom, ſhe found ; 
The golden web her own ſad ſtory crown'd, 170 
The Trejan war ſhe weav'd (herſelf the prize) 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 
To whom the Goddeſs of the painted bow ; 
Approach and view the wond'rous ſcene below ! 
Each hardy Greek, and valiant Traian Knight, 175 
So dreadful late, and furious for the fight, 
Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon their ſhields ; 
Ceas'd is the war, and ſilent all the fields. 
Paris alone and Sparta's King advance, 
In ſingle fight to toſs the .beamy lance ; 180 
Each meet in arms, the fate of .combat tries, 
Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize. 

This ſaid, the many-colour'd maid inſpires 
Her huſband's love, and wakes her ſormer fires ; 
Her.country, parents, all that once were dear, 185 
Ruſh to her thought, and force a tender tear. 


O'er 


every reader, no leſs than M-nelaus himſelf, inclined to for- 

ive her at leaſt, if not to love her. We are afterwards con- 

med in this partiality by the ſentiment of the old coun- 
ſellors upon the ſight of her, which one would think Homer 
put into their mouths with that very view: we excuſe her 
no more than Priam does himſelf, and all thoſe do who felt 
the calamities ſhe occaſioned: and this regard for her is 
heightened by all ſhe ſays herſelf; in Which there is ſcarce a 
word, that is not big with repentance and good-nature. 

V. 150. ] The golden web her own ſad flery cron d.] This is 
a very agreeable fiction, to repreſent Helens weaving in a 
large veil, or piece of tapeſtry, the ſtory of the Tre. war. 
One would think that Hemer inherited this veil, and that his 


2 is only an explication of that admirable piece of art. 
acier. 
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O'er her fair face a ſnowy veil ſhe threw, 

And, ſoftly ſigking, from the loom withdreyy. 

Her handmaids Clymer? and Z£thra wait 

Her filent footſteps to the Scæan gate. 100 
There Late the Seniors of the Trojan race, 

(Old Priam's Chiefs, and moſt in Priam's grace) 

The King the firſt ; Thymætes at his fide ; 

Lampus and Clytius, long in council try'd ; 

Panthus and Hycetdon, once the ſtrong; 10; 

And next, the wiſeſt of the rev'rend throng, 

Antenor grave, and ſage Ucalegon, 

Lean'd on the walls, and baſk'd before the ſun. 

Chiefs, who no more in bloody fights engage, 

But wiſe thro' time, and narrative with age, 200 

In ſummer-days, like Graſhoppers, rejoice, 

A bloodleſs race, that ſend a fecble voice. 

Theſe, 


V. 201. Like Gr iſbef ert.] This is one of the juſteſt and 
meſt natural images in the world, tho' there have been 
critics of ſo little taſte as to object to it as a mean one. The 
garrulity ſo common to old men, their delight in aſſociatitg 
with each other, the feeble ſound of their voices, the ple 
ſure they take in a ſun-ſhiny day, the effeas of decay in 
their chilneſs, leanneſs, and ſcarcity of blood, are all cit. 
cumſtances exactly parallcled in this compariſon. To make 
it yet more proper to the old men of Tr, Euſ/athiys has ob- 
ſerved that Hamer found a hint for this ſimile in the Trg 
ſtory, where Tithen was feigned to have been transformed 
into a Graſhopper in his old age, 1 26 on account of his 
being ſo exhauited by years as to have nothing left him bu: 
voice. Sfendanus wonders that Hemer ſhould apply to graſ- 
hoppers «7% X040207xv, a ſweet wice, whereas that of theſe 
animals is harſh and untuneful; and he is content to come 0! 
with a very poor evaſion of Hemero ſingere gu'dlibet fat futt. 
But He ſychizs rightly obſerves that N ſignifies «742% 
tener or gracilis, as well as ſuawvic. The ſenſe is certainly 
much better, and the ſimile more truly preſerved by this in- 


terpretation, which is here followed in a, feeble. 
| | owever 
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Theſe, when the Spartan Queen approach'd the tow'r, 
Ia ſecret own'd reſiſtleſs Beauty's pow'r : 


Vol. L. N They 


However it may be alledged in defence of the common ver- 
fions, and Madam Dact-r's (who has turned it Harmonieuſe,) 
that tho“ Veil gives the Epithet rauce to Cicadæ, yet the 
Gre Poets frequently deſcribe the graſhopper as a muſical 
creature, particularly Anacresn and Theocritus, Idyl. 1. where 
a ſhepherd praiſes another's ſinging by telling him, 


Terl:ſos i, Tuys ue £0115 


It is remarkable that Mr. Hz:354cs has omitted this beautiful 
ſimile. 3 

V. 203. Theſe, auen the Spartan Queen afproach'd.]- Madam 
Dacter is of opinion there was never a greater panegyrick 
upon beauty, than what Hemer has found the art to give it 
in this place. An afſembly of venerable old counſellors, who 
had ſuflered all the calamities of a tedious war, and were 
conſulting upon the methods to put a concluſion to it, _ 
the only cauſe of it approaching towards them, are ſtruc 
with her charms, and cry out, No wonder, & c. Nevertheleſs 
they aſterwards recolle& themſelves, and conclude to part 
with her for the publick ſafety. If Homer had carried theſe 
vid mens admiration any farther, he had been guilty of out- 
raging nature and offending again probability. The old 
are capable of being touched with * by the eye; but 
age ſecures them from the tyranny of paſſion, and the effect 
15 but tranſitory, for prudence ſoon regains its dominion over 
them. Hemer always goes as far as he ſhould, but conſtantly 
tops juſt where he ought. Dacter. nova 1 4x 20 

The lame writer compares to this the ſpeech of Holoferne:'s 
ſoldiers on the ſight of Judith, ch. 10. v. 18. But though 
there be a reſemblance in the words, the beauty is no way 
parallel; the grace of this conſiſting in the age and charac- 
ter of thoſe who ſpeak it. There is ſomething very gallant 
apon the beauty of Helen in one of Lucian's dialogues. Mer. 
cury ſhews Menppus the ſkulls of ſeveral fine women and 
when the philoſopher is moralizing upon that of Helen Has 
it for this a thouſand ſbips ſailed frem Greece, ſo many brave 
men died, and ſo many cities were deflriyed ? My friend (ſays 
Mercury) * tis true; but what you beheld is only ber ſkull 


5 you 
wauld bave been of their cpinim, and have dene the bers lame 
bling, bed yen ſeen her face. | 
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They cry'd, No wonder ſuch celeſtial charms 205 


For nine long years have ſet the world in arms; 
What winning graces ! what majeſtic mein! 


She moves a Goddeſs, and ſhe looks a Queen 


Yet hence, oh heav'n ! convey that fatal face, 

And from deſtruction ſave the Trojan race. 210 
The good old Priam welcom'd her, and cry'd, 

Approach, my child, and grace thy father's fide. 

See on the plain thy Grecian ſpouſe appears, 

The friends and kindred of thy former years. 


No crime of thine our preſent ſuff rings draws, 21; 

Not thou, but heav'n's diſpoſing will, the cauſe; 

The Gods theſe armies and this force employ, 

The hoftile Gods conſpire the fate of Troy. 

But lift thy eyes, and ſay, What Greet is he 

(Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can ſee) 220 
Around 


V. 211. The guad old Priam.] The character of a benevolent 
old man is very well A in Priam's behaviour to He. 
ima. Upon the confu he obſerves her in, he encourages 
her by attributing the misfortunes of the war to the Gods 
alone, and not to her fault. This fentiment is alſo very 
agreeable to the natural piety of old age; thoſe who have 
had the longeſt experience of human accidents and events, 
being moſt inclined to aſcribe the diſpoſal of all things to 
the will of heaven. It is this piety that renders, Prian 3 
favourite of Fupitey, (as we find in the beginning of the 
fourth book) which for ſome time delays the deſtruction of 
Trey; while his foft nature and indulgence for his children 
mokes him continue a war which ruins him. Theſe are the 
two principal points of Priam's character, tho' there are ſe- 
_ lefſer particularities, among which we may obſerve the 
euriofity and inquifitive humour of old age, which gives oc- 
cafion to the folowing Epiſode. 

v. 219. And fry, what Greek is he F] This view of the 
Grecian leaders from the walls of Troy, is juſtly looked upon 
as an Epiſode of great beauty, as well as a maſterpiece 0 


conduct in Hmer; who by this means acquaints the * 
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Around whoſe brow ſuch martial graces ſhine, 

So tall, ſo awful, and almoſt divine? 

Tho' ſome of larger ſtature tread the green, 

None match his grandeur and exalted mien : 

He ſeems a Monarch, and his country's pride. 225 

Thus ceas'd the King, and thus the Fair reply'd. 
Belore thy preſence, Father, I appear, 

With conſcious ſhame, and reverential fear. 


N 2 Ah! 


with the figure and qualifications of each hero in a more 
lively and agreeable manner. Several great poets have been 
engaged by the beauty of this paſſage to an imitation of It. 
In the ſeventh book of Statizr, Ph:rbar ſtanding with Antigone 
on the tower of Thebes, ſhews her the forces as they were 
drawn up, and defcribes their commanders who were neigh- 
bouring princes of Bevtia. It is alſo imitated by Taſſs int his 
third book, where Erminta from the walls of Jeru/alem points 
out the chief warriors to the King; tho' the latter part is 
perhaps copied too cloſely and minutely ; for he defcribes 
G:4frey to be of a port that beſpeaks him a Prince, the next 
of ſomewhat a lower ſtature, a third renowned ſor his wiſ- 
dom, and then another is diſtinguiſhed by the largeneſs of 
his cheſt and breadth of his ſhoulders : Which are not only 
the very particulars, but in the very order of Hemer's. 

But however this manner of introduction has been ad- 
mired, there have not been wanting ſome exceptions to a 
varticular or two. Scaliger aſks, how it happens that Priam, 
alter nine years ſiege, ſhould be yet unacquainted with the 
faces of the Grecian leaders? This was an old cavil, as a 
pears by the Schoiia that paſs under the name of Didymut, 
where it is very well anſwered that Hemer had juſt before 
taken care to tell us the heroes had put off their armour on 
this occaſion of the truce, which had concealed their perſons 
till now. Others have objected to Priam's not knowing 
Ulſſes, who (as it appears afterwards) had been at Trey on an 
embaſſy, The anſwer is, that this might happen either from 
the dimneſs of Priam's ſight, or deſect of his memory, or 
irom the change of Ulyſſes's features ſince that time. 


V. 227. Befere th ＋ Helen is ſo overwhelmed with 
grief and ſhame, that ſhe is unable to give a direct anſwer to 
rien without firſt humbling herſelf before him, acknow- 
aging her crime, and teſtifying her repentance. And ſhe 


no 
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Ah ! had I dy'd, ere to theſe walls I fled, 


Falſe to my country, and my nuptial bed, 230 
My brothers, friends, and daughter left behind, 
Falſe to them all, to Paris only kind! 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire diſeaſe 

Shall waſte the form whoſe crime it was to pleaſe ! 
The King of Kings, Atrides, you ſurvey, 235 
Great in the war, and great in arts of ſway : 

My brother once, before my days of ſhame; 

And oh! that ſtill he bore a brother's name! 
With wonder Priam view'd the Godlike man, 
Extoll'd the happy Prince, and thus began. 240 

O bleſt Atrides ! born to proſp'rous fate, 
Succeſsful Monarch of a mighty ftate ! 

How vaſt thy empire? Of yon' matchleſs train 
What numbers loſt, what numbers ſtill remain? 

In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, 245 


In ancient time, when Atreus fill'd the throne, 
When 


no ſooner anſwers by naming Agamemnon, -but her ſorrows 
renew at the name; He was ence my brother, but I am nw a 
wretth unworthy ts call him fo. | 

V. 236. Great in the war, and great in arts of ſway.) This 
was the verſe which Alexander the Great preferred to all 
others in Hemer, and which he propoſed as the pattern of 
his own actions, as including whatever can be deſired in 4 
Prince. Hut. Orat. de fort. Alx. 1. | | 

V. 240. Extelld the happy Prince. ] It was very natural for 
Priam on this occaſion, to compare the declining condition of 
his kingdom with the flouriſhing ſtate of Agamemnen's, and 
to oppoſe his ewn miſery (who had loſt moſt of his ſons and 
his braveſt warriors) to the felicity of the other, in being yet 
maſter of ſo gallant an army. Aſter this the humour of old 
age breaks out, in the narration of what armies he had for- 
merly ſeen, and bore a part in the command of ; as well as 
what feats of valour he had then performed. Befides which, 
this praiſe of the Gre: from the mouth of an enemy, Vs 
no ſmall encomium of Homer's country mens 
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When Godlike Mygdon led their troops of horſe, 

And I, to join them, rais'd the Tran torce : 
Againſt the manlike Amazons we ſtood, 

And Sangar's fiream ran purple with their blood. 250 
But far inferior thoſe, in martial grace, 

And firength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 

This ſaid, once more he view'd the warrior-train : 
What's he, whoſe arms lie ſcatter'd on the plain ? 
Broad is his breaſt, his ſhoulders larger ſpread, 255 
Tho' great Alrides overtops his head. 

Nor yet appear his care and conduct ſmall; 

From rank to rank he moves,. and orders all. 

The ſtately Ram thus meaſures o'er the ground, 

And, maſter of the flocks, ſurveys them round. 260 

Then Helen thus. Whom your difcerning eyes 
Have ſingled out, is /thacus the wile : 

A barren iſland boaſts his glorious birth; 
His tame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. 

Antenor took the word, and thus began: 265 
Myſelf, O King! have ſeen that wond'rous man; 
When truſting Fove and hoſpitable laws, 

To Troy he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe; 

(Great Menelaus urg'd the ſame requeſt) 

My houſe was honour'd with each royal gueſt: 270 
N 3 I knew 


V. 263. From rank ts rank le met.] The vigilance and 


inſreftion of Ulyſſes were very proper marks to diſtinguiſh 
. and agree with his character of a wiſe man, no leſs 
115 the grandeur and majeſty before deſcribed are conform- 
- de to Agamemnon, as the ſupreme ruler ; whereas we find 
ax alterwards taken notice of only for his bulk, as a heavy 
om without parts or authority. This decorum is obſerv- 


able. 
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I knew their perſons, and admir'd their parts, 
Both brave in arms, and both approv'd in arts. 
Erect, the Spartan moſt engag'd our view, 

Ulyſſes ſeated, greater rev'rence drew. 

When Atreu, ſon harangu'd the liſt'ning train, 2; 
Juſt was his ſenſe, and his exprefſion plain, 


5 
His 


V. 271, I kneep their perfonr, &c.] In this view of the 
leaders of the army, it had been an overſight in Hmer to 
have taken no notice of Mauclaus, who was not only of the 
principal of them, but was immediately to engage the obſer. 
vation of the reader in the ſingle combat. On the other 
hand, it had been a high indecorum to have made Helena 
ſpeak of him. He has therefore put his praiſes into the 
mouth of Aut; which was alſo a more artful way than 
to have preſented him to the eye of Prizm in the ſame man- 
ner with the reſt : It appears from hence, what a regard he 
has had both to decency and variety, in the conduct of his 

cem, 
: This paſſage concerning the different eloquence of Mert. 
unt and Ulsſe is inexpreſſibly juſt and beautiful. The cloſe 
Laconick conciſeneſs of the one, is finely oppoſed to the co- 

ious, vehement, and penetrating oratory of the other; which 
is ſo exquilitely deſcribed in the ſimile of the /nowv falling 
faſt, and ſinking deep. For it is in this the beauty of the 
compariſon cenfiſts, according to Qyintilian, J. 12. c. 10. 7» 
U Wy fatundiam & m:gnitudinem junxit, cui er atione n nrvibes Fe 
bernir c opiũ verborum otgue impetu porem tri. We may tet 
in the lame light with theſe the character of Ny/t+r's ela- 
Conner, which conſiſted in ſoſtneſs and perſuaſiveneſs, and 13 

erefore (in contradiſtinction to this of gr) compared to 
honey which drops gently and ſlowly : a manner of ſpeech 
extremely ak wi pf a benevolent old man, ſuch as . f 1s 
repreſented. Auſen'us has elegantly diſtinguiſhed theſe three 
kinds of oratory in the following verſes. 


wy 


Dulcem in paucis ut Pliſthenidem, 

Et terrentem ceu Dulichii 
Ningida dicta: 

Et melliie nectare vocis 

Dulcia ſatu verba canentem 
Neſtora regem. 
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His words ſuecinct, yet full, without a fault; 
He ſpoke no more than juſt the thing he ought, 
N 4 Rut 


v. 158. He ſpoke ns mor: than juſt the thing he mplt.] Chaps 
man in his ales to this place and on the ſecond book, has 
deſcribed Menelaus as a character ot ridicule and ſimplicity. 


He takes advantage from the word Ay/tw5 here made uſe of, 
to interpret that of the /brillneſs of his voice, which was 
applied to the acuteneſs of his ſenſe; he obſerves, that this 
ſort of voice is a mark of a fool; that Aeneluus coming to 
his brother's feaſt nninvited in the ſecond book, has occaſi- 
oned a proverb of folly ; that the excute Hemer himſelf makes 
ſor it (becauſe his brother might forget to invite bim thro” 
much buſineſs) is purely ironical; that the epithet pn PA; 
which is often applied to him, ſhould not be tranfiated war- 
[:k:, but one who had . Hedtatien of lulu wer: In ſnort, 
that he was a weak Prince, played upon by others, ſuort in 
ſpeech, and of a bad pronunciation, valiant only by fits, and 
ſometimes ſtumbling upon good matter in his ſpeeches, as 
may happen to the moſt flender capacity. This is one of 
the myſteries which that tranſlator boaſts to have found in 
Hamer. But as it is no way conſiſtent with the art of the 
Poet, to draw the Perſon in whoſe behalf he engages the 
world, in ſuch a manner as no regard ſhould be conceived 
for him; we maſt en eavour to reſcue him from this re- 
preſentation. Firſt then, the preſent paſſage is taken by 
antiquity in general to be applied not to his pronunciation, 
hut his eloquence. So Auſentus in the foregoing citation, and 
Cicera de orb: Menelaum 1th/um dulcem lim quidem trahit 
Homerus, ſed pauca loquentem, And Ouin'ilian, |. 12. c. 10. 
Hmerus brevem cum animi jucuntitate, & propriam (id enim 
non errare verbis) & carentem ſupervacurs, elequentiam Me- 
nelay dedit, &c, Secondly, though his coming uninvited may 
naturally be accounted for on the principle of 3rotherly love, 
which ſo viſibly charaQterizes both him and Agamemnen 
throughout the poem. "Thirdly, am, may import a 
love of war, but not an ungrounded affectation. Upon the 
whole, his character is by no means contemptible, tho' not 
of the molt ſhining nature. He is called indeed in the 17th- 
liad, werbuxog eixuwaths, a ſoft warrizz, or one whoſe 
ſtrength is of the ſecond rate; and ſo his brother thought 
him, when he preferred nine before him to fight with Hec- 
in the 5th book. But on the other hand, his courage 
gives him a conſiderable figure in conquering Paris, defend- 

. ing 
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But when Uher, roſe, in thought proſound, 

His modeſt eyes he fixed upon the ground, 280 
As one unſkill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, 

Nor rais'd his head, nor ſtretch'd his ſcepter'd hand; 
But, when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows ! 

Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows, 

The copious accents fall, with eaſy art; 285 
Melting they fall, and ſink into the heart! 
Wond'ring we hear, and fix ' d in deep ſurprize 

Our ears refute the cenſure of our eyes. | 


The 


ing the body of Patr:elar, reſcuing Uyſſer, wounding Miu, 
killing EuSherbur, &c. He is full of reſentment for his pri- 
vate injuries, which brings him to the war with a ſpirit of 
revenge in the ſecond book, mukes him blaſpheme Juęiter in 
the third, when Pa-i eſcapes him, and curſe the Grecrant in 
the ſeventh, when they heſitate to accept He's challenge, 
Hut this alſo is qualified with a compaſſion for thoſe who 
ſuffer in his cauſe, which he every where manifeſts upon 
proper occaſions; and with an induſtry to gratify others, a3 
when he obeys Hjax in the 19th book, and goes upon his 
errand to find Antilechur, with ſome other condeſcenſions of 
the like nature. Thus his character is compoſed of qualities 
which give him no uneaſy ſuperiority over others while he 
wants their affiſtance. and mingled with ſuch as make him 


amiable enough to obtain it. 


V. 280. Hit mid;/t eyer, &c.) This behaviour of Ulyſe: is 
copied by Ovid, Met. 13. | 


Aſiitit, atque oculet paulum tellure merater 
Suftulit 


What follows in the Greek tranſlated word for word runs 
thus: He ſeemed like a fool, you would have thought him in a rage, 
er a madman. How oddly this would appear in our language, 
appeal to thoſe who have read Ogi/hy, The whole pericd 
means no more than to deſcribe that behaviour which is 
commonly remarkable in a modeſt and ſenſible man, who 
ſpeaks in publick ; His diffidence and reſpect give him at 
his firſt riſing a ſort of confuſion, which is not indecent, and 
which ſerves but the more to heighten the ſurprize aud e- 


teem of thoſe who hear him. 


] 
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The King then aſk'd (as yet the camp he view'd) 
What chief is that, with giant ſtrength endu'd, 290 
Whoſe brawny ſhoulders, and whoſe ſwelling cheſt, 
And lofty Rature far exceed the reſt? 

Ajax the great (the beauteous Queea reply'd) - 
Himſelf a hoſt : the Grecian ſtrength and pride. 
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See | bold Idomencus ſuperior tow Ts, 295 


Amidſt yon' circle of his Cretan powers, 

Great as a God! I ſaw him once before, 

With Menelaus on the Spartan ſhore. 

The reſt I know, and could in order name ; 

All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 300 
Yet two are wanted of the num'rous train, 


Whom long my eyes have ſought, but ſought in vain; 


Caftor and Pollux, firſt in martial force, 
One bold on ſoot, and one renown'd for horſe. 


brothers theſe z the ſame our native ſhore, 305 . 


One houſe contain'd us, as-one mother bore. 
Perhaps the Chiefs, from warlilze toils at eaſe, 
For diſtant Troy refus'd to ſail the ſeas: 
Perhaps their ſword ſome nobler quarrel draws, 


Aſham'd to combat in their ſiſter's cauſe. 310 


So ſpoke the fair, nor knew her brothers doom, 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb; 
Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, 


Sileut they ſlept, and heard of wars no more. 


N'5 - Mean 


Hil. 8 30 9. P:rhaps their feerrds.] This is another ſtroke of 
1. 


v 
es concern: The ſenſe of her crime is perpetually af- 
Ring her, and awakes upon every 8 The lines: 
2 at follow, wherein Homer gives us to underſtand that C/ 
+4 _ Pollux were now dead, are finely introduced, and in 
8 pirit of poetry; the muſe is ſuppoſed to know every 


— 488 and to come, and to ſee things diſtant as well as 


— 
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Mean ume the heralds, thro' the crouded town, 315 
Bring the rich wine and deſtin'd victim down. 
Ideus arms the golden gohleis preſt, 

Who thus the venerable King addreft. 

Ariſe, O father of the Trojan ſtate ! 

The nations call, thy joyful people wait, 20 
To ſeal the truce, and end the dire debate. 

Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's King advance, 

In meaſur d liſts to toſs the weighty lance ; 

And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. 325 
Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe, 
And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 

So ſhall the Greeks review their native ſhore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 

With grief he heard, and bade their chiefs prepare 
To join his milk-white courſers to the car: 331 
He mounts the ſeat, Antenor at his fide ; 

The gentle fteeds thro' Scea's gates they guide: 
Next from the car deſcending on the plain, 

Amid the Grecian hoſt and Trojan train 335 
Slow they proceed: The ſage Uly/es then 

Aroſe, and viith him roſe the King of Men. 

On either ſide a ſacred herald ſtands, 

'The wine they mix, and on each monarch's hands 
Pour the ſull urn; then draws the Grecian Lord 340 


His cutlace ſheath'd beſide his pond'rous {ſword ; * 
rom 


V. 318. Mean time the heralds, &c. J It may not be un- 
pleafing to the reader to compare the deſcription of the 2 
remonies of the league in the following part, with that 
Hir gil in the twelfth book. The preparations, the proceſſion 
vi the Kings, and their congrels, are much. more ſolemn 
and poetical in the latter; the oath. and adjurations are 
„ noble in both. | 
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From the ſign'd victims crops the curling hair, 
The heralds part it, and the Princes ſhare ; 
Then loudly thus before th' attentive bands | 
He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands. 345 

O firſt and greateſt pow'r! whom all obey, 
Who high on /da's holy mountain ſway, 
Eternal oe! and you bright orb that roll 
From eaſt to weft, and view ſrom pole to pole! 
Thou Mother Earth! and all ye living Floods! 350 
Infernal Furies, and T attarean Gods, | 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur'd Kings, and all who falſely ſwear! 
Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris ſlain, + 
Great Menelous preſs the fatal plain; 355 
The Dame and treaſures let the Trgan keep, 
And Greece returning plow the watry deep. 
It by my brother's lance the Trgar bleed; 
Be his the wealth and beauteous Dame decreed : 
Th' appointed fine let Jian juſtly pay, 360 
And age to age record the ſignal day. 

This 


V. 342. The curling Jair.] We have here the whole cere- 
mon:al of the ſolemn oath, as it was obſerved anciently by 
the nations our Author deſcribes. I muſt take this occaſion 
of remarking that we might ſpire ourſelves the trouble of 
reading molt books of Grecian antigittier, only by being well 
veried in Homer. They are generally bare tranſcriptions of 
tim, but with this unneceſſary addition. that after having 
quoted any thing in verſe, they ſay the ſame over again in 
proſe, The Antiqritates Hameritæ of Fiithiur may ferve as an 
inkance of this What my Lord Bucen obſerves of authors 
in general, is particularly applicable to theſe of Antiquities, 
that they write for oſtentation not for inſtruction, and that 
their works are perpetnal repetitions, | 


V. 361. And age to age recerd the /gral day.] "Hrs 


T7864 ,017% EET cer. NH. T his ſecms the na- 
tural 


Ll 
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III. 
This if the Phry9;ans ſhall reſuſe to yield, 
Arms muſt revenge, and Mars decide the field. 
With that the Chief the tender victims flew, 
And in the duſt their bleeding bodies threw : 36; 


The vital ſpirit iſſu'd at the wound, 
And left the members quiv'ring on the ground. 


From the ſame urn they drink the mingled wine, 
And add libations to the pow'rs divine. 


While thus their pray'rs united mount the ſky; 370 
Hear mighty Jobe and hear ye Gods on high! 

And may their blood, who firſt the league confound, 
Shed like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; 


May 


tura] ſenſe of the line, and not as Madam Dacier renders it, 
The tribate fball be paid t the poſterity of the Greeks for ever; 
I think ſhe is ſingle in that explication, the majority of the 
interpreters taking it to enify that the victory of the Gre- 
cians and this pecuniary acknowledgment /buld be recerded t1 | 
ell paſlerity. If it means any more than this, at leaſt it can- 

not come up to the ſenſe Madam Dacier gives it; for a nati- 
on put under perpetual tribute is rather enſlaved, than re- 
ceived to friendſhip and alliance, which are the terms of 
Agamennen's ſpeech. It ſeems rather to be a fine, demanded 
as a recompence for the expences of the war, which being 
made over the Greeks, ſhould remain to their prſterity for ever, 
that is to ſay, which they ſhould never be moleſted for, or 
which ſhould never be re-demanded in any age as a caſe of 
injury. The phraſe is the ſame we uſe at this day, when 
any purchaſe or grant is at once made over to a man and þ 
heirs for ever. With this will agree the Scheliaf?'s note, which 


tells us the mulct was reported to have been half the goods 
then in the beſieged city, 


W. 364. The chief the tender wv. Aims Lev.) One of the grand 
obje ctions which the ignorance of tome moderns has raiſed 

ainſt Hemer, is what they call a defect in the manners of 
his heroes. "hey are ſhocked to find his Kings employed in 
ſuch offices as ſlaughtering of beaſts, &c. - But they forget 
that ſacrificing was the moſt ſolemn act of religion, and, 
that Kings of old in moſt nations were alſo chief prieſts. 
This, among other objections of the ſame kind, the reader 
may ſee anſwered in the Preface, 
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May all their conforts ſerve promiſcuous luſt, 
And all their race be ſcatter'd as the duſt! 

Thus either hoſt their imprecations join'd, 
Which Jove refus'd, and mingled with the wind. 
The rites now fini{h'd, re, rend Pyiam roſe, 
And thus expreſs'd a heart o'ercharg'd with woes. 
Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the chiefs engage, 380. 

But ſpare the weakneſs of my feeble age. 
In yonder walls that object let me ſhun, 
Nor view the danger of ſo dear a ſon. 
Whoſe arms ſhall conquer, and what Prince ſhall fall, 
Heav'n only knows, for heav'n diſpoſes all. 385 
This ſaid, the hoary King no longer ſtay d, 
But on his car the flaughter'd victims laid; 
Then ſeiz'd the reins his gentle ſteeds to guide, 
And drove to Troy, Antenor at his ſide. 
Bold Hector and Ulyjes now diſpoſe 390 
The liſts of combat, and the ground incloſe; 
Next to decide by ſacred lots prepare, 
Who firſt ſhall launch his pointed ſpear in air. 
The people pray wich elevated hands, 
And word s like theſe are heard thro' all the bands. 395 
Immortal he high heav'n's ſuperior lord, 
On lofty Ida's holy mount ador'd ! 
Whoe'er invoiv'd us iu this dire debate, 
Oh give that author of the war to fate 
And ſhades eternal ! let diviſion ceaſe, 
And joyful nations join in leagues of peace. 
Wich eyes averted Hector haſtes to turn 
The lots of fight, and ſhakes the brazen urn. 
Then, Paris, thine leap'd forth; by fatal chance 
Ordain d che firſt to whirl the mighty lance, 405 


Both 


375 


400 
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Beſide each chief his azure armour lay, 

And round the lifts the gen'rous courſers neigh. 

The beauteous warrior now arrays for fight, 

In gilded arms magnificently bright : 410 
The purple cuiſhes claſp his thighs around, 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with ſilver buckles bound: 
Lycacu's corslet his fair body dreſt, 

Brac'd in, and fitted to his foſter breaft ; 

A radiant baldric, o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 415 
Suftain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his ſide, 

His youthſul face a poliſh'd helm o'erſpread; 

The waving horſe-hair nodded on his head: 

His figur'd ſhield, a ſhining orb, he takes, 

And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhakes. 420 
With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms, 

The Spartan hero ſheaths his limbs in arms. 

Now round the liſts th' admiring armies ſtand, 
With jav'lics fix d, the Greek and Trojan band. 
Amidſt the dreadful vale, the Chiefs advance, 425 
All pale with rage, and ſhake the threat'ning lance. 
The Treas firſt his ſhining jav'lin threw; 
Full on Atrides ringing ſhield it flew, | 
Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a bound 
Leap'd from the buckler blunted on the ground. 430 
Atrides then his maſſy lance prepares, 
In act to throw, but firſt prefers his pray'rs. 

Give me, great ov , to puniſh lawleſs luft, 


And lay the Trojan gaſping in the duſt : | 


Both armies ſate, the combat to ſurvey, 


Deſtroy 


V. 423. Give me great Jove 4 Homer puts a E in the 
mouth of Menelaus, but none in Paru's ; Menclaus is the * 
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Deſtroy th' aggreſſor, aid my righteous cauſe, 435 
Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws! 

Let this example future times reclaim, 

And guard from wrong fair ſriendſhip's holy name. 
He ſaid, and pois'd in air the jav'lin ſent, 

'Thro' Paris ſhield the forceful weapon went, 440 
His cors'let pierces, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downward, near his flank deſcends. 
The wary Trojan bending from the blow, 

Eludes the death, and diſappoints the ſoe: 

But fierce Atrides wav'd his ſword, and ftruck 445 
Full on his caſque; the creſted helmet ſhook ; 

The brittle ſteel, unfaithful to his hand, 

Broke ſhort : the fragments glitter'd on the ſand. 
The raging warrior to the ſpacious ſkies 

Rais'd his upbraiding voice, and angry eyes: 450 
Then is it vain in Fove himfelf to truſt ? | 
And is it thus the Gods affift the juſt ? 

When erimes provoke us, heav'n ſucceſs denies ; 


The dart falls harmleſs, and the faulchion flies. 
Furious 


ſon injured and innocent, and may therefore apply to God 


tor juſtice; but Paris, who is the criminal remains filent. 
Spondanus. 


V. 447. Thebrittle fleel, unfaithful ro bis hand, Broke ſport 
This verſe is cut, to ARID thing it deſcribes, 5 2 
ping ſhort of the ſword. Tis the obſervation of Euftaihus 
on this line of the original, that we do not only ſec the ac- 
tion, but imagine we hear the ſound of the breaking ſword 
in that of the words. TPixb4 TE * TETpPa,9%4 dr D 
txT+#75 Nie. And that Hemer deſigned it, may appear 
from his having twice put in the Our (which was a letter 
unneceflary) to cauſe this harſhneſs in the verſe. As this 

auty could not be preſerved in our language, it is endea- 


ee in the tranſlation to ſupply it with ſomething pa- 
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Furious he ſaid, and ton 'rd the Grecian crew. 455 

(Zeiz'd by the creſt) th' unhappy warrior drew: 

Strugyling he tHilow'd, while ch' embroider'd thong, 

That ty'd his helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 

Then had his ruin crown'd tries” joy, 

But Jenus trembled tor the Prince of Troy : 460 

Unſeen ſhe came, and burſt the golden band; 

And left an empty helmet in his hand. 

The calque, enrag'd amidſt the Greeks he threw; 

The Grecks wich ſmiles the poliſh'd trophy view. 

Then, as once more he lif s the deadly dart, 465 

In thirſt of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 

The Queen of Love her ſavour'd champion ſhrouds 

(For Gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 

Rais'd from the field, the panting youth ſhe led, 

And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 470 

With pleaſing ſweets his tainting ſenſe renews, 

And all the dome perfumes with heav'nly dews. 
Mean time the brightef of the female kind, 

The matchleſs Helen, v'er the walls reclin'd : | 

To her, beſet with Tran beauties, came 475 

In borrow'd form, the * laughter-loving dame. 

(She ſeemed an ancient Maid, well-ſkill'd to cull - 

The ſnowy fleece, and wind the twiſted woo) . 

The Goddeſs ſoſtly ſhook her ſilken veſt 

That ſhed perfumes, and whiſp'ring thus addreſt. 480 

Haſte, . 


* unt. 


V. 479. The Goddeſs ſiſily ſhark, &c.] Venus having con- 
veyed Paris in ſafety to his chamber, goes to Helena, who had 
been ſpectator of his defeat, in order to draw her to his love. 


The better to bring this about, ſhe firſt takes upon ber 2 , 
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Haſte, happy nymph! ſor thee thy Paris calls, 
Safe from the fight, in yonder loſty walls, 
Fair as a God! with ovours round him ſpread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed: 
Not like a warrior parted from the foe, 485 
But ſome gay dancer in the publick ſhow. 

She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was mov'd; 
She ſcorn'd the champion, but the man ſhe lov'd. 
Fair Venus neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 
And breaſt, reveal'd the Queen of ſoft deſire. 490 
Siruck with her preſence, ſtrait the lively red 
Forſook her cheek; and, trembling, thus ſhe ſaid. 
Then is it ſill thy pleaſure to deceive ? 
And woman's ſrailty always to believe ? 
Say, to new nations muſt I croſs the main, 495 


Or carry wars to ſome ſoft Aſian plain? 
For 


moſt proper ſorm in the world, that of a favourite ſervant- 
maid, and awakens her puſſion by repreſenting to her the 
beautiful figure of his perſon, Next afluminy her own ſhape, 
ſhe 2 her into a compliance, notwithſtanding all the 
werf es of ame, wh and enger, which break out in her 
ſpeech to the Goddeſs, This machine is allegorical, and 
means no more than the power of ee triumphing over the 
conſiderations of 41cur, eaſe, and ſafety. It has an excel- 
lent effect as to the hem, in preſerving ſtill in ſome degree 
our good opinion of Helens, whom we look upon with com- 
paſſion, as conſtrained by a ſuperior power, and whoſe 
ſpeech tends to juſtiſy her in the eye of the reader, 


V. 487. Se ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret for] war mov'd.)] Nothing 
i More fine than this; the firſt thought of Pari's beauty 
oereomes (unawares to herſelf) the contempt ſhe had that 
" ha conceived of him upon his overthrow, This moti- 

= _—_ tural, and before ſhe perceives the Deity, When 
8 ions of a woman have been thoroughly gained, 
_ t 32 be alienated for a while, they ſoon return 
J ay Homer dete (lays Madim Dacer ) what a wir 

A eapaie of, who had zuce lev'd. 
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For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond vow ? 

What other Pari- is thy darling now: 

Leſt to Atrides, (victor in the ſtrife) 

An odious eonquett and a captive wife, 500 

Hence let me ſail: And if thy Paris bear 

My abſence ill, let Venus eaſe his care. 

A hand-maid goddefs at his {ide to wait, 

Renounce the glories of thy heav'nly ſtate, . 

Be fix d for ever to the. Trojan ſhore, 509 

His ſpouſe, or ſlave: and mount the ſkies no more. 

For me, to lawlefs love no longer led, 

I ſcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed; 

Elſe ſhould I merit everlaſting ſhame, 

And keen reproach from ev'ry Phrygian dame: 510 

IN ſuits it now the joys of loye to know, 

Too deep my anguiſh, and too wild my woe. 
Then thus incens'd, the Paphian Queen replies: 

Obey the pow'r from whom thy glories riſe: 

Shou'd Venus leave thee, ev'ry charm muſt fly, 515 


Fade from thy cheek, and languiſh in thy eye. 
Ceaſe 


V. 507. Fer me, ts Javoleſs Ive, xo longer hd, ] ſerrn ile 
coward.) We have here another branch of the female cha- 
racter, which is to be ruled in their attaches by ſucceſs, H. 
len finding the victory belonging to Meneleus, accuſes herlc!t 
ſecretly of having forſaken him for the other, and immedi- 
ately entertains a high opinion of the man ſhe had once del- 
piſed. One may add, that the fair ſex are generally adwrers 
of courage, and naturally friends to great ſoldiers. Fur! 
was no ſtranger to this diſpoſition in them, and had former- 
ly endeavoured to give his miſtreſs that opinion of him; 33 
appears from her reproach to him afterwards. 


V. 515. Su Venus leave thee, wy charm muſt ſly.] This 
was the moſt dreadful of all threats, loſs of beauty and re- 


putation. Zllen, who had been proof to the perſonal ap- 
pearance 
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Ceaſe to provoke me, leſt J make thee more 
The world's averſion, than their love before; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then, the ſad victim of the publick rage. 520 
At this the faireſt of her ſex obey d, | 
And veil'd her bluſhes in a ſilken ſhade; 
Unſeen, and filent, from the train ſhe moves, 
Led by the Goddeſs of the Smiles and Loves. 
Arriv'd, and entered at the Palace-gate, 525 
The maids officious round their miſtreſs wait; 
Then all difperſing, various taſks attend; 
The Queen and Goddeſs to the Prince aſcend. 
Tull in her Paris fight, the Queen of Love 
Had plac'd the beauteous progeny of Je; 530 
Where, as he view'd her charms, ſhe turn'd away 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to ſay. 
Is this the Chief, who loſt to ſenſe of ſhame 
Late fled the field, and yet ſurvives his ſame ? 
O hadft thou dy'd beneath the righteous ſword 535 
Of that brave man whom once I call'd my Lord! 


The 


tech cf the Goddeſs, and durſt even 28 her with 
U 


itterneſs juſt before, yields to this, and obeys all the dic- 
tates of love. 5 \ 


V. 531. She turn'd awry her phwing eyes.) This interview 
of the two lovers, placed oppoſite to cach other, and over- 
looked by Venur, Paris gazing. on Hel aa, ſhe turning away 
her eyes, ſhining at once with anger and love, are particu- 
lars finely drawn, and painted up to all the life of nature. 
Eyftathu imagines ſhe looked aſide in conſciouſneſs of her 
own weakneſs, as apprehending that the beauty of Paris 
migat cauſe her to relent. Her hurſting out into paſſion 
and reproaches while ſhe is in this ſtate of mind, is no ill 
pidure of frailty : Venus (as Madam Darier obſerves) does 


not leave her, and fondneſs will immediately ſuccecd to theſe 
TeProacngs, | 
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The boafter Paris oft defir'd the day 

With Sparta's King to meet in fingle fray : 

Go now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 

Provoke Atrides, and renew the fight : 540 

Yet Helen bids thee ſtay, left thou unſkill'd 

Should'ſt fail an eaſy conqueſt on the field. 

The Prince replics; Ah ceaſe, divinely fair, 

Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear; 

This day the foe prevail'd by Pallas“ pow'r; 545 

We yet may vanquith in a happier hour: 

There want not Gods to favour us above; 

But let the buſineſs of our life be love: 

Theſe ſofier moments let d-lights employ, 

And kind embraces ſnatch the haſty joy. 550 

Not thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparta's ſhore 

My forc'd, my wiil:ng heav'nly prize I bore, 
| When 


V. 543. AI cerſe divin:ly far.] This anſwer of Paris is 
the only one he could poſſibly make with any ſucceſs in his 
circumſtance. 'There was no other method to reconcile her 
to him, but that which is generally moſt powerful with the 
ſex, and which Homer (who was learned every way) here 
makes uſe of, 


V. 581. Nat thur I he'd tbee.] However Hamer may he ad- 
mired for his conduct in this paſſage, I find a general outcry 
againſt Parris on this occaſion, Plaiarch has led the way in 
his treatiſe of reading Poets, by remarking it a moſt heinovs 
act of incontinence in him to go to bed to his Lady in the 
day-time, Among the commentators the moſt violent is the 
moral expoſitor Sp;ndanus, who will not ſo much as allow him 
to ſay a civil thing to Helen. Molly, 2 & /purcut 
ule a duller, until de libi line jud imminutum dicit, ſod nunc mag! 8 
cerript quam unquam a'dr, ne guides cum primum ca if /t on 
( Latini ta robe extrimunt To tert in re venercd) un ſuis 
Cranae. Cum agu hwnines fprim: conenbitus foleant e,. arden- 
tr. I could not deny the reader the diverſion © this re- 


22 4 9 
mark, nor S-»»{ayu, the glory ef his zeal, who was hut _ 
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When firſt entranc'd in Cranae's iſle I lay, 
Mix'd with thy ſoul, and all diflulv'd away! 
Thus 


end twenty when it was written. Madam Dcier is alſo 
very ſevere upon Paris, but for a reaſon more natural to a 
Lady: She is of opinion that the pathon of the lover Would 
{ſcarce have been ſo exceſſive as he here defcribes it, but for 
frer of loſing his miltrels immediately, as ſoreſceing the 
Gre:k: would demand ber. One may anſwer to this hvely 
remark, that Paris having nothing to ſay for himſelf, was 
obliged to teſtify an uncommon ardour for his Lady, at a 
time when compuments were tc p:{s inſtead of reaſuns. I 
hope to be excuſed, if (in revenge for her remark upon our 
ſex) 1 obſerve upon the behaviour of fet-z, throughout this 
book, which gives a pretty natural picture of the manners 
of theirs. We ſee her firit in tcars, repentant, covered with 
confuſion at the ſight of Prian, and ſecretly inclined to her 
former ſpouſe. Ie diſgrace of Pari increaſes her diſlike of 
him; ſhe rails, ſhe reproaches, the wilhes his death; and 
aſter all is prevailed upon by one kind compliment, and 
yields to his embraces. Methinks when this Lady's obterva- 
tion and mine are laid together, the beſt that can be made 
of them is to conclude, that ſince both the ſexes have thei 
frailties, it would be well for each to forgive the other. 


It is worth looking backward, to obſerve the al/egary here 
carried on with reſpect to len, who lives thro' this whole 
book in a whirl of paſſions, and is agitated by turus with 
ſentiments of honour and love. The Goddeſſes made uſe of, 
to caſt the appearance of fable over the ſtory, are Jr: and 

enus, When Helen is called to the tower to behold her for- 
mer friends, Ii the meſſenger of Fan: (the Goddeſs of Ho- 
nour) is ſent for her; and when invited to the bed-chamber 
of Paris, Venus is to beckon her out of the company. The 
forms they take to carry on thele different affairs, are pro- 
perly choſen : the one aſſuming the perſon of the daughter 
of Antencr, who preſſed moſt for her being reſtored to Me- 
nelaus the other the ſhape of an old maid, who was privy 
to the intrigues of Paris from the beginning. And in the 
conſequences, as the one inſpires the love of her former em- 
E riends and country; ſo the other inſtills the dread of 
eing caſt off by all it ſhe forſook her ſecond choice, and 
nates the return of her tenderneſs to Pari But if ſhe has 
« Erugple for Honour, ſhe is in a bondage to Love ; which 


gives 
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Thus having ſpoke, th' enamour'd Phrygian boy 555 
Ruſh'd to the bed, impatient for the joy. 
Him Helen follow'd flow with baſhful charms, 
And claſp'd the blooming Hero in her arms. 
While theſe to love's delicious rapture yield, 
The ſtern Atrides rages round the field: 560 
So ſome fell lion whom the woods obey, 
Roars thro” the deſart, and demands his prey, 
Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, 

But ſeeks in vain among the troops of Troy ; 
Ev'n thoſe had yielded io a ſoe ſo brave 565 
The recreant warrior, hateful as the grave. 


Then 


gives the ſtory its turn that way, and makes Fenut oftner 
appear than Jric. There is in one place a lover to be pro. 
tected, in another a love-quarrel to be made up, in bath 
which the Goddeſs is kindly officious. She conveys Pari to 
Trey when he had eſcaped the enemy; which may ſigniſy hi 
love for his miſtreſs, that hurried him away to juſtify lun. 
ſelf before her. She ſoftens and terrifies Helen, in order 9 
make uP the breach between them; and even when that 1 
fair is finiſhed, we do not find the Poet diſmiſſes her from 
the chamber, whatever privacies the lovers had a mind to: 
In which circumſtance he ſeems to draw aſide the veil of ti 
Allegory, and let the reader at laſt into the meaning of it; 
That the Goddeſs of Love has been all the while nothing 
more than the Paſſion of it. 

V. 553. When firſt entranc'd in Cranae's Ie] It is in the 
original N iow J ©y K peray b Tirorhii, K. "my 
The true ſenſe of which is expreſſed in the tranflation. | 
cannot but take notice of a ſmall piece of Prudery in My 
dam Datier, who is extremely careful of Helen's charadte: 
She turns this paſſage as if Paris had only her conſent tob:# 
huſband in this iſland. Pauſanias explains this line in another 
manner, and tells us it was here that Paris had firſt the es 
joyment of her, and that in gratitude for his happiness Nt 
built a Temple of Venus Migenitis, the mingler or couple 
and that the neighbouring coaſt where it was ereted 


called Migenian from N ce, d miſcends. Pauſe Lacenicit. 
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Then ſpeaking thus, the King of Kings aroſe; 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our gen'rous fors ! 
Hear and atteſt! from heav'a with conqueſt crown'd, 
Our brother's arms the juſt ſucceſs have found; 570 
Be therefore now the Sparta wealth reftor'd, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful Lord; 
Th' appointed fine let Jlion juſtly pay, 
And age to age record the ſignal day. 

He ceas d; his army's loud applauſes riſe, 575 
And the long ſhout runs echoing through the ſkies. 


THE. 


| 
F 


200 ARGUMENT. 


The Breach of the Truce, and the firf 
Battle. 


Ty E Gods deliberate in council concerning the 
Trojan war: They agree upon the continuation of it, 
and Jupiter ſends down Minerva to break the truce. 
She perſuades Pandarus to aim an arrow at Menelaus, 
ewho is wounded, but cured by Machaon. Jn the mean 
time ſome of the Trojan troops attack the Greeks, Aga 
memnon is diſtinguiſhed in all the parts of a good Ge- 
zeral ; he reviews the troops, and exhorts the Leaders, 
fome by praiſes, and others by reproof5. Neſtor. js par- 
ticularly celebrated for his military diſcipline. The 
battle joins, and great numbers are ſlain on both ſides. 


The ſame day continues thro' this, as thro' the laſt 
book, (as it does alſo thro' the two following, and al 
moſt to the end of the ſeventh book.) The ſcene # 
wholly in the field before Troy. 


THE 


T H E 


"FOURTH BOOK 


OF THE 
EG WES ES A D. 


A ND now Olympus” ſhining gates unfold ; 
The Gods, with Fove, aſſume their Thrones of Gold: 
| O 2 Immortal 


* It was from the beginning of this book that Yirgil has 
taken that of his tenth seil, as the whole tenour of the 
{tory in this and the laſt book is followed in his twelfth. The 
truce and the ſolemn oath, the breach of it by a dart thrown 
by Tolumnius, Juturna's inciting the Latines to renew the war, 
the wound of Znear, his ſpeedy cure, and the battle enſuing, 
all theſe are manifeſtly copied from hence. The ſolemnity, 
lurprize, and variety of theſe circumſtances ſeemed to him 
of importance enough, to build the whole cataſtrophe of hie 
work upon them; tho' in Hauer they are but openings to 
the general action, and ſuch as in their warmth are ſtill ex- 
ceeded by all that follow them. They are choſen, we grant, 
by Virgil with great judgment, and conclude his poem with 
a becoming majeſty : Yet the finiſhing his ſcheme with that 
2 is but the cooleſt part of Homer's action, tends in ſome 


owe to ſhew the diſparity of the poctical fire in theſe two 
uthors. 
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Immortal Hebe, freſh with bloom divine, 
The golden goblet crowns with purple wine: 
While the full bowls flow round, the pow'rs employ ; 
Their careful eyes on long-contended Troy. 
When Fove, diſpos'd to tempt Saturnia's ſpleen, 
Thus wak'd the fury of his partial Queen. 
Two pow'rs divine the ſon of Atreus aid, 
Imperial Juno, and the martial maid ; 10 
But high in heav'n they ſit and gaze from ſar, 
The tame ſpectators of his deeds of war. 
Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd knight, 
The Queen of Pleaſures ſhares the toils of fight, 
Each danger wards, and conſtant in her care 5 
Saves in the moment of the laſt deſpair. 
Her act has reſcu'd Paris” forfeit life, 
| Tho' great Atridet gain d the glorious ſtrife. 


'Then 


V. 3. Immortal Hebe.) The Goddeſs of youth is intro- 
duced as an attendant upon the banquets of the Gods, to 
ſhew that the divine beings enjoy an eternal youth, and that 
their life is a felicity without end. Dacicr. 


V. 9. Two pew rs divine.) Jupiter's reproaching theſe two 
Goddeſſes with neglecting to aſſiſt Menelaus , proceeds (as 
M. Dacier remarks) from the affection he bore to Try: 
Since if Menelaus by their help had gained a complete vic- 
tory, the ſiege had been raiſed, and the city delivered. On 
the contrary, Juno and Minerva might ſuffer Paris to eſcape, 
as the method'to continue the war to the total deſtruction of 
Trey. And r a ſew lines after we find them com- 
Plotting together, and contriving a ne ſcene of miſeries to 

the Tryans. | 

V. 18. 75 great Atrides gain'd the 2 Hrife] Jupiter 
here. makes it a queſtion, Whether the foregoing combat 
ſhould. determine the controverſy, or the peace be broken! 
His putting it thus, that Paris i” net Ailled, but Menelaus #2! 


le victery, gives a hint for a diſpute whether the conditions 
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Then ſay, ye Pow'rs! what fignal iſſue waits 
To crown this deed and finiſh all che Fates? 20 
Shall heav'n by peace the bleeding kingdoms ſpare, 
Or rouze the Furies, and awake the war ? 
Yet would the Gods for human good provide, 
Atrides ſoon might gain his beauteous bride, 
Still Priam's walls in peaceful honours grow, 25 
And chro' his gates the crouding nations flow. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the queen of heav'n enrag'd, 
And queen of war, in cloſe conſult engag'd: 
Apart they fit, their deep deſigns employ, . 
And meditate the future woes of Troy. . 30 


O 3 Tho 


of the treaty were valid or annulled; that is to ſay, whe- 
ther the controverſy was to be determined by the victory or 
by the dearh of one of the combatants. Accordingly it has 
been diſputed whether the articles were really binding to the 
Tr:jans, or not? Plutarch has treated the queſtion in his 
Sympriacks, I. 9. qu. 13+ The ſubſtance is this. In the firſt. 
* of the challenge Paris mentions only the victory, 
And who His rival ſball in arms ſubdue: Nor does Hector who 
carries it ſay any more. However Menelaus underſtands it 
of the death by what he replies: Fall te that muſt, beneath 
tis r arm, And lius the ren. Iris to Helen ſpeaks only of 
the former; and Ideus to Priam repeats the ſame words. 
But in the ſolemn oath Agamemnon ſpecifies the latter, If by 
Paris ſlain—and If by my brother's arm the Trojan bleed. 
Priam alſa underſtands it of both, ſaying at his leaving the 
field, What Prince ſhall fall heav'n only kn:wi—(1 do net 
cite the Greek, becauſe the Engliſh has preſerved the ſame 
nicety.) Paris himſelf confeſſes he has loft the victory, in 
his ſpeech to Helen, which he would hardly have done had 
the whole depended on that alone: And laſtly, Menelaus 
(after the eonqueſt is clearly his by the flight of Paris) is ſtill 
tearching round the field to kill him, as if all were of no effect 
without the death of his adverſary. It appears from hence, 
that the Trejans had no ill pretence to break the treaty, ſo 
that Hmer ought to have been directly accuſed of making 
Tuptter the author of perjury in what follows, which is one 
of the chief of Platz's objeQions againſt him. 
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Tho' ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaft, 
The prudent Goddefs yet her wrath ſuppreſt; 
But Juno, impotent of paſſion, broke 
Her ſullen filence, and with fury ſpoke. 
Shall then, O tyrant of th' etherial reign! 35 
My ſchemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain? 
Have T, for this, ſhook Jlion with alarms, 
Aſſembled nations, ſet two worlds in arms? 
To ſpread the war, I flew from ſhore to ſhore; 
Th' immortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 40 
At length ripe vengeance o'er their heads impends, 
But Fove himſelf the faithleſs race defends : 
Loth as thou art to puniſh lawleſs luſt, 
Not all the Gods are partial and unjuſt. 

The Stre whoſe thunder ſhakes the cloudy ſkies, 45 
Sighs from his inmoſt ſoul, and thus replies; 
Qh lafting rancour! oh inſatiate hate 
To Phzygia's monarch and the Phrygian flate ! 
What high offence has fir'd the wife of ove, 
Can wretched mortals harm the pow'rs above? 50 
That Troy and Trey s whole race thou would'ft confound, 
And yon fair ſtructures level to the ground? 
Haſte, leave the ſkies, fulfil thy ſtarn deſire, 
Burſt all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire! 


Let 


V. 31. De ſecret anger foelld Minerva“ breaff.} Sher- 
dan takes notice that Minerva, who in the firſt book had 
reſtrained the anger of Achilles, had now an opportunity of 
exerting the ſame conduct in refpeR to herſelf. We may 
brin the parallel cloſe, by obſerving that ſhe had before ber 
in like manner a ſuperior, who had provoked her by ſharp 
expreſſions, and whofe councils ran againſt her ſentiments 
In all which the Poet takes care to preferve her ſtill in the 
practice of that H5/dom of which ſhe was Goddeſs, 
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Let Priam bleed ! if yet thou thirſt for more, 55 
Bleed all his ſons, and Jlian float with gore, 

To boundleſs vengeance the wide realm be giv'n, 

Till vaſt deſtruction glut the Queen of Heav'n! 

So let it be, and Fove his peace enjoy, 

When heav'n no longer hears the name of Troy. 60 
But ſhould this arm prepare to wreak our hate | 
On thy lov'd realms; whoſe guilt demands their fate, 
Preſume not thou the lifted bolt to ſtay, 

Remember Tray, and give the vengeance way. 


O 4 For 


v. 55. Let Priam bleed, &.] We find in Perſiur's ſatyrs 
the name of Labes, as an ill poet who made a miſerable 


tranſlation of the Jad; one of wioſe verſes is ſtill preſerved, 
and happens to be that of this place. 


Crudum manduces Priamum, Priamique pifinnar. 


It may ſeem from this, that his tranflation was ſervilely lite- 
ral (as the old Schohaft on Jeu obſerves.) And one cannot 


but take notice that Ggilby's and Habbes's in this place are not 
unlike Labeo's, | | 


Both King and people thou wenld'fl eat alrve ; 
And cat up Priam and hit children all. 


V. 61. But fhould this arm prepare te wreak aur hate 


Homer in this place has made Jupiter to propheſy the deſtruc- 
tien of Mycenæ the 88 of — which happened 
a little before the time of our author. Strabs, J. . The 
Trojan war being over, and the kingdem of Agamemnon def= 
treyed, Mycenz daily decreaſed after the return of the Heraclidz: 
Fer theſe becoming maſters of Peloponneſus, caſt out the old in- 
tabitants ; ſo that they who 78 Argos overcame Mycenz 4ſ/%, 
and centracted both into one body. A t time after, Mycenz 
park — by Argives, — nat the leaſt remains of it are now 
unde 
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For know, of all the num'rous towns that riſe 65 
Beneath the rolling ſun and ſtarry ſkies, 
Which Gods have rais' d, or earth-born men enjoy; 
None ſtands ſo dear to ve as ſacred Tray. 
No mortals merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace 
Than god-like Priam, or than Priam's race. 70 
Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 
And altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire. 

At this the Goddeſs roll'd her radiant eyes, 
Then on the Thund'rer fixed them, and replies. 
Three towns are Juno's on the Grecian plains, 75 
More dear than all th' extended earth contains, 
Mycene, Argos, and the Spartan wall; | 
Theſe thou may'ſt raze, nor I forbid their fall: 
Tis not in me the vengeance to remove; 
The crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my love. 80 
Of pow'r ſuperior why ſhould I complain? 


Reſent I may, but muſt reſent in vain. 


Let ſome diſtinction Juno might require 


Sprung with thyſelf from one celeſtial Sire, 

A Goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 85 
And ſtil'd the conſort of che thund'ring Jere ; 

Nor thou a wiſe and fiſter's right deny? 


Let both conſent, and both by turns comply; 4 


So ſhall the Gods our joint decrees obey, 

And heav'n ſhall act as we direct the way. 90 
See ready Pallas waits thy high commands, 

'To raiſe in arms the Greek and Phrygian bands, 
Their ſudden friendſhip by her arts may ceaſe, 


And the proud Tran; firſt infringe the peace. 
| The 
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The Sire of men, and Monarch of the ſky 95 
Th' advice approv'd, and, bade Minerva fly, 

Diflolve the league, and all her arts employ 

To make the breach the faithleſs act of Trey. 

Fir'd with the charge, ſhe headlong urg'd her flight, 
And ſhot like light'ning from Ohmpus height. 100 
As the red comet, from Saturnius ſent 

To fright the nations with a dire portent, 

(A fatal ſign to armies on the plain, 

Or trembling ſailors on the wintry main) 

With ſweeping glories glides along in air, 105 
And ſhakes the ſparkles from its blazing hair: 
Between both armies thus, in open ſight, 

Shot the bright Goddeſs in a trail of light. 


O 5 With 
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V. 96. 77% advice a prev d.] This is one of the places for 
which /ſimer is blamed by Plats, who introduces Szcrates re- 
prchending it in his dialogue of the Republick. And in- 
deed if it were granted that the Trojans had no right to break 
chis treaty, the preſent machine where Tun? is made to pro- 
poſe perjury, Jupiter to allow it, and Minerva to be com- 
miſhoned to haſten the execution of it, weuld be one of the 
hardeſt to be reconciled to reaſon in the whole Poem. Un- 
leſs even then one might imagine, that Homer's heaven is 
lometimes no more than an ideal world of abſtracted beings; 
and ſo every motion which riſes in the mind of man is at- 
tributed to the quality to which it belongs, with the name of 
the Deity who is ſuppoſed to preſide over that quality ſuper- 
i\dedto it, In this ſenſe the preſent allegory is eaſy on 
Pandayus thinks it prudence to gain honour and wealth at the 
hands cf the Trojans by deſtroying Menelaus. This ſenti- 
ment is alſo incited by a notion of ghry, of which Fun is 
repreſented as Goddeſs. Jupiter, who is ſuppoſed to know 
the thoughts of men, permits the action which he is not the 
author of; but ſends a prodigy at the ſame time to give 
Warning of a coming miſchief, and accordingly we find both 
«rmies deſcanting upon the fight of it in the following lines. 
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Wich eyes erect the gazing hoſts admire | 
The pow'r deſcending, and the heav'ns on fire! 110 
The Gods (they ery d) the Gods this ſignal ſent, 
And fate now labours with ſome vaſt event: 
Fove ſeals the league, or bloodier ſcenes prepares; 
Fove, the great Arbiter of peace and wars! 

They ſaid, while Pallas thro the Trojan throng 
(In ſhape a mortal) paſs'd diſguis'd along. 116 
Like bald Labdicut, her courſe ſhe bent, 
Who from Artenar trac d his high deſcent. 
Amidft the ranks Lycaan's ſon ſhe found, 
The warlike Pandarus for ſtrength renown'd; 120 
Whoſe ſquadrons, led from black Apus' flood, 
With flaming ſhields in martial circle ſtood. 

To him the Goddeſs : Phrygian ! canſt thou hear 
A well-tim d counſel with a willing ear? 124 


What 


V. 120. Paydarus for frenęth renown'd.] Hemer, ſays Pl. 
terch in his treatiſe of the Pythian Oracle, makes not the Gods 
to. uſe all perſons indifferently as their ſecond agents, but 
each ing to the powers he is endued with by art or na- 
ture. For a proof of this, he puts us in mind how Minerva, 
when ſhe would perſuade the Greeks, ſeeks for Ulyſſe: ; when 
ſhe would break the truce, for Paxdarus; and when ihe 
would conquer, for Diomed. If we conſul the Schola upon 
this inſtance, they give ſeveral reaſons why Pandaru was 
particularly proper for the occaſion. The Goddeſs went not 
to the Ta, becauſe they hated Paris, and (as we are told 
in the end of the foregoing book) would rather have given 
him up, than have done an ill action for him: She therefore 
looks among the allies, and finds Pandarus, who was of à na- 
tion noted for perfidiouſneſs, and had a ſoul avaricious 
enough. to be capable of engaging in this treachery for the 
hopes of a reward from Paris? as appears from his being ſs 
covetous as not to bring horſes to = ſiege for fear of 


upence er loſs of them; a3 he tells neat in the bi{ch book 
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What praiſe were thine, cou dſt chou direct thy dart 
Amidft his triumph to the Spartan's heart? 
What gifts ſrom Troy, from Paris wouldſt thou gain, 
Thy country's foe, the Grecian glory flain ? | 
Then ſeize th' occaſion, dare the mighty deed, 

Aim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſucceed! 130 
But firſt, to ſpeed the ſhaft, addreſs thy vow 

To Lycian Phebus with the filver bow, 

And ſwear the firſtlings of thy flock to pay 

On Zelia's altars tv the God of day. 

He heard, and madly at the motion pleasd, 135 

His poliſh'd bow with haſty ra ſhneſs ſeiz d. 
'Twas form'd of horn, and ſmooth'd with artful toil, 
A mountain-goat refign'd the ſhining ſpoil, 
Who pierc'd long ſince beneath his arrows bled ; 
The ſtately quarry on the cliffs lay dead, 140 
And fixteen palms his brows large honours ſpread * 
The workman join'd, and ſhap'd the bended horns, 
And beaten gold each taper point adorns. 

This, by the Greeks unſeen, the warrior bends, . 


Screen'd by the ſhields of his ſurrounding friends. 145 


There 


V. 1415 Sixteen palms.) Both the horns together made this 


length; and. not each, as Madam Datier renders it. 1 do 
not object it as an improbability, that the horns were of ſix- 
teen palms each; but that this would be an extravagant and 
unmanageable fize for a bow, is evident. 


V. 144. This, by the Greeks unſeen, the warvicr bends.] The 
Poet having held us thro' the foregoing book, in expecta- 
tion of a peace, makes the conditions to Ke here broken after 

\ a manner, as ſhould oblige the Greeks to act thro' the 
war with that irreconcilable fury, which affords him the op- 
| ory exerting the full fire of his own genius. 'Vhe 


Rot of Fandarus being therefore of ſuch confequence (and as 
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There meditates the mark; and couching low, 

Fits the ſharp arrow to the well - ſtrung bow. 

One, from a hundred feather'd deaths he choſe, 
Fated to wound, and cauſe of future woes. 

Then offers vows with hecatombs to crowyn 150 
Apollo's altars in his native town. 


Now with full force the yielding horn he bends, 
Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends; 
Cloſe to his breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 

Till the barb'd point approach the circling bow; 155 
Th' impatient weapon whizzes on the wing; 

Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring firing. 
But 


De calls it, the bete SAD, the faundation ef future e) it 
was thought fit not to paſs it over in a few words, like the 
fight of every common arrow, but to give it a deſcription 
ſome way correſponding to its importance. For this, he 
ſurrounds it with a train of circumſtances ; the hiſtory of 
the bow, the bending it, the covering Pandarus with ſhields, 
the choice of the arrow, the prayer, and of the 
ſhooter, the ſound of the ftring, and flight of the ſhaft; all 
moſt beautifully and lively painted. It may be obſerved too, 
How proper a time it was to expatiate in theſe particulars; 
when the armies being unemployed, and only one man aQ- 
ing, the Poet and his readers had leiſure to be the ſpectators 
of a ſingle and deliberate action. I think it will be allowed, 
that the little circumſtances which are ſometimes thought too 
redundant in Hemer, have a wonderful beauty in this place. 
Virgil has not failed to copy it, and with the greateſt happr- 
nels imaginable. | 


Dixit, & auratd woluerem Threifſa ſagittam _ 

Deprompfit pharetrd, cornuque infenſa tetendit, 

Et duxit lage, donec curwata cairent 

Inter ſe capita & manibus jam tangeret æguit, 

Leva aciem ferri, dextrs nerwoque fapillam. 
| Extempls teli Hrideremt auraſgue ſenantes 
Audiit und Arun, lefitque in cor ore fer rum. 
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But thee, Atrides ! in that dang'rous hour 
The Gods forget not, nor thy guardian pow r. 
Pallas aſſiſts, and (weaken'd in its force) 160 
Diverts the weapon from its deſtin'd courſe ; 
So from her babe, when ſlumber ſeals his eye, 
The watchful mother wafts th' envenom'd fly. 
Juſt where his belt with golden buckles join d, 
Where linen folds the double corſlet lin'd, 165 
She turn'd the ſhaft, which hifling from above, 
Paſs'd the broad belt, and thro' the corſlet drove; 
The folds it pierc'd, the plaited linen tore, 
And raz'd the ſkin, and drew the purple gore. 


As 


V. 160. Pallas «fiir, and (weaken'd in its force) Diverti the 
weapon, —_) For ſhe only deſigned by all this action, to en- 
creaſe the glory of the Greeks in the taking of Troy: Yer 
ſome Commentators have been ſo ſtupid, as to wonder that 
Pailas ſhould be employed firſt in wounding of Menelaus, and 
after in the protecting him. 


V. 163. Wafis the envenom'd fly. ] This is one of thoſe hum- 
ble compariſons which Hamer ſometinies uſes to diverſify his 
ſubje, but a very exact one in its kind, and correſponding 
in all its parts. The care of the Goddeſs, the unſuſpecting 
ſecurity of Menelaus, the eaſe with which ſhe diverts the dan- 
ger, and the danger itſelf, are all included in this ſhort com- 
ws To which it may be added, that if the providence of 

eavenly powers to their creatures is expreſſed by the love of 
a mother to her child, if men in regard to them are but as 
heedleſs fleeping infants, and if thoſe dangers, which ma 
ſeem great to us, are by them as eaſily warded off as the 
ſimile implies; there will appear ſomething ſublime in this 
conception, however little and low the image may be thought 
at firſt ſight in reſpect to a hero. A higi:er compariſon 
would have but tended to leſſen the diſparity between the 

sand man, and the juſtneſs of the ſimile had been loſt, 
as well as the grandeur of the ſentiment. 
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As when ſome ſtately trappings are decreed 170 

To grace a monarch on his bounding fteed, 

A nymph, in Caria or Mania bred, 

Stains the pure iv'ry with a lively red; 

Wich equal luſtre various colours-vye, 

The ſhining whiteneſs, amt the Tyrian dye. 175 

So, great Atrides ! fhow'd thy ſacred blood, 

As down thy ſnowy thigh diſtilld the ſtreaming flood, 
| | With 


V. 170. As when ſome flately trappingr, &c.] Some have 
judged the circumſtances in this ſimile to be ſuperfluous, and 
think it foreign to the purpoſe to take notice, that this ivory 
was intended for the boſſes of a bridle, was laid up for a 
prince, or that a woman of Curia or Mem dyed it. Eis. 
thius was of a different opinion, who extols this aſſage for 
the variety it preſents, and the learning it a ay : We 
learn from hence that the Lydians and Carians were famous 
in the firſt times for ſtaining in purple, and that the women 
excelled in works of ivory: As alſo, that there were certain 
ornaments which only Kings and Princes were privileged to 
wear. But without having recourſe to antiquities to juſtify 
this n it may be alledged, that the ſimile does not 
conſiſt barely in the colours; it was but little to tell us, that 
the blood of Meneiaus appearing on the whiteneſs of his ſkin, 
vyed with the purple ivory ; but this implies, that the ho- 
nourable wounds of a hero are the beautiful dreſs of war, 
and become him as much as the moſt gallant ornaments in 
which he takes the field. Virgil, tis true, has omitted the 
circumſtance in his imitation of this compariſon, s. 12 

Indum ſanguines weluti violaverit oftro 

& quis ebur — * 
But in this he judges only for himſelf, and does not condemn 
Homer. It was by no means proper that his ivory ſhould 


| have been a piece of martial accoutrement, when he _"—_ 
it fo differently, transferring it from the wounds of a 


to the bluſhes of the fair Lavinia. | 
V. 197. 4s dawn thy ſnowy thigh.} Hamer is very partienla 
here, i aire the % UN 


r 
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With horror ſeiz'd, the King of Men deſcry'd 

The ſhaft infix d, and ſaw the guſhing tide; 

Nor leſs the Spartan fear d, before ke found 180 

The ſhining barb appear above the wound. 

Then, with a ſigh that heav'd his manly breaſt, 

The royal brother thus his grief expreſt, 

And graſp'd his hand ; white all-the Greeks around 

With anſwering fighs return'd the plaintive ſound. 185 
Oh dear as life ! did I for this agree 


The ſolemn truce, a fatal truce to thee ! 


Wert 


trace, lower and lower, as will appear from the words 
themſclres. 


T., rel Mert At fes u E Engl 
Ev@vitc, xv1þecd 7, 10: oPupe xar e 


The tranſlator has not thought fit to mention every one of 
theſe parts, firſt the thigh, then the leg, then the foot, which 
might be tedious in Egli: But the Author's deſign being 
= to image the ſtreaming of the blood, it ſeemed equiva- 
— to mobs it trickle thro' the length of an Alexandrine 

e. 

V. 186. O dear as life, &c. ] The incident of the wound of 
Menelaus gives occaſion to Hmer to draw a fine deſcription of 
fraternal love in Agamemnen. On the firſt fight of it, he is 
ſtruck with amaze and confuſion, and now breaks out in ten- 
dernefs and grief. He firſt accuſes himſelf as the cauſe of 
this misfortune, by 2 to expoſe his brother to 
the ſingle combat, which bad drawn on this fatal conſe- 

uence. Next he inveighs againſt the Trout in general for 

[er perfidiouſneſs, as not yet knowing that it was the act of 
Fandarus only. He then comforts himſelf with the confi- 


dence that the Gods will revenge him upon Troy ; but doubts 


— 


by what hands this puniſhment may be inflicted, as fearin 

the death of Mene laus will force the Grecks to return wick 
ame to their country. There is no contradiction in all 
ny but on the other fide a great deal of nature, in the con- 


ſentiments of Agamemnon on the occaſion, as axe 
ery well explained by . * | 
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Wert thou expos'd to all the hoſtile train, 
To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be ſlain ? 
The race of Trans in thy ruin join, 190 
And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. 
Not thus our vows, confirm'd with wine and gore, 
Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe oaths we ſwore, 
Shall all be vaia: When heav'n's revenge is flow, 
Jode but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer blow. 195 
The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, 
When Priam's powers and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. 
I ſee the God, already from the pole 200 
Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll ; 
I ſee th' Eternal all his fury ſhed, 

And ſhake his Ægis o'er their guilty head. 
Such mighty woes on perjur'd Princes wait; 
But thou, alas! deſerv'ſt a happier fate. 205 
Still muſt I mourn the period of thy days, 
And only mourn, without my ſhare of praiſe ? 
Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 
Shall dream of conqueſts on the hoſtile ſhore ; 
Troy ſeiz'd of Helen, and our glory loſt, 210 
Thy bones ſhall moulder on a foreign coaſt : 
While ſome proud Tran thus inſulting cries, 
(And ſpurns the duſt where Menelaus lies) 


„ - „ wwe 2 


—— — 


« Such 


V. 212. While ſome proud Trojan, @c.] Agamemnon here 
calls to mind how, upon the death of his brother, the inef- 
fectual preparations and actions againſt Trey muſt become 3 
deriſion to the world. This is in its own nature a very kri- 
eating ſentiment, though it were never ſo careleſly expreſſed; 


but the Poet has found out a peculiar air of aggravation, in 
making 
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« Such are the trophies Greece from Jlion brings, 

And ſuch the conqueſts of her King of Kings! 215 

Lo his proud veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the main, 

And unreveng'd, his mighty brother ſlain.” 

Oh! ere that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 

Oerwhelm me, earth! and hide a monarch's ſhame. 
He ſaid : A leader's and a brother's fears 220 

Poſſeſs his ſoul, which thus the Spartan chears : 

Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate ; 

The feeble dart is guiltleſs of my fate : 

Stiff with the rich embroider'd work around, 

My vary'd belt repell'd the flying wound. 225 
To whom the King. My brother and my friend, 

Thus, always thus, may heav'u thy life defend! 

Now ſeek ſome ſkilful hand, whoſe pow'rful art 

May ſtanch th' effuſion, and extract the dart. 

Herald, be ſwift, and bid Machavn bring 230 


His ſpeedy ſuccour to the Spartan King; 


Pierc'd 


making him bring all the confequences before his eyes, in a 
picture of their Tran enemies gathering round the tomb of 
the unhappy Menelaut, elated with pride, inſulting the dead, 
and throwing out ſome diſdainful expreſſions and curſes 
againſt him and his family. There is nothing which could 
more effeQually repreſent a ſtate of anguiſh, than the draw- 
ing ſuch an image as this, which ſhews a man increaſing his 


wa unhappineſs by the proſpect of a future train of mis- 
ortunes, 


V. 222. Let not thy werd the warmth of Greece abate.) In 
gamemnen, Homer has ſhewn an example of a tender nature 
and fraternal affection, and now in Menelans he gives us one 
% 2 generous warlike patience and preſence of min He 
(ſpeaks of his own caſe with no other regard, but as this ac- 
ident of his wound may tend to the difcouragement of the 
oldiers; and exhorts the General to beware of dejecting 


their ſpirits ſrom the proſecution of the war. Spondanus. 
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Pierc'd with a winged ſhaft (the deed of Troy) 


The Grecian's ſorrow and the Dardan's joy. 
With haſty zeal the ſwift Talthybins flies, 

Thro' the thick files he darts his ſearching eyes, 235 

And finds Machain, where ſublime he ſtands 

In arms encircled with his native bands. 

Then thus: Macha, io the King repair, 

His wounded brother claims thy timely care; 

Pierc'd by ſome Lycian or Dardaniau bow, 

A grief to us, a triumph to the foe. 

The heavy tidings griev'd the godlike man; 
Swiſt to his ſuccour thro? the ranks he ran: 
The dauntleſs King yet ſtanding firm he found, 
Ard all the chiefs in deep concern around. 
Where to the ſteely paint the reed was join d, 
The ſhaft he drew, but left the head behind. 
Strait the broad belt, with gay embroid'ry grac'd, 
He loos'd ; the corſlet from his breaſt unbrac'd;. 
Then ſuck d the blood, and ſov'reign balm infus d, 
Which Chiron gave, and Æſculapius us d. 251 

While round the Prince the Greeks employ their car, 
The Troans ruſh tumultuous to the war; 

Once more they glitter in reſulgent arms, 

Qace more the fields are fill'd with dire alarms. 255 
Nor had you feen the King of Men appear 
Confus'd, unactive, or ſurpriz d with fear; 


B. Iv, 


240 


245 


But 


V. 253-] The Trojans tumultyous ta the war.) The) 10 
3 the enemy in the belief that the ſhot of Pondar 
was made by order of the Generals. Dacier. 


V. 256. Nor had 


ration, and turns hi elf to ws reader in an a 


ſeen.} The Poet here changes his nt 
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But fond of glory, with ſevere delight, 

His beating boſom claim'd the rifing fight. 

No longer with his warlike ſteeds he ſtay'd, 260 
Or preſs d the car with poliſh'd braſs inlay d: 

But left Eurymedon the reins to guide ; 

The fiery courſers ſnorted at his fide. 

On foot thro' all the martial ranks he moves, 

And theſe encourages, and thoſe reproves. 265 


Brave 


Lmginus, in his 22d chapter, commends this figure, as cauſ- 
ing a reader to become a ſpectator, and keeping his mind 
fixed upon the action before him. The Apoſtrophe (ſays he) 
render; us more awaken'd, mere attentive, and more full of the 
thing deſcribed, Madam Dacier will have it, that it is the 
Muſe who addreſſes herſelf to the Poet in the ſecond perſon : 
'Tis no great matter which, fincc it has equally its effect 
either way. 


V. 264. Thro' all the martial ranks he mover, &c.] In the 
ſollow ing review of the army, which takes up a great part 
of this book, we ſee all the ſpirit, art, and induſtry of a 
compleat General; together with the proper character: of 
thoſe leaders whom he incites. Agamemnon conſiders at this 
ſudden exigence, that he ſhould firſt addreſs himſelf to all in 
general; he divides his diſcourſe to the brave and the fearſul, 
uing arguments which ariſe from confidence or detpæir, p2fe 
dens which act upon us moſt forcibly : To the brave, he 
urges their ſecure hopes of conqueſt, ſince the Gods muſt 
puniſh perjury ; to the timorous, their inevitable deſtruction, 
if the enemy ſhould burn their ſhips. After this he flies 
rom rank to rank, applying himſelf to each ally with par- 
ticular artifice : He careſſes Id:meneus as an old friend, who 
had promiſed not to forſake him; and meets with an anſwer 
, that hero's true character, ſhort, honeſt, hearty, and ſol- 
ier like. He praiſes the Hjaxes as warriors whoſe examples 

red the army; and is received by them without any reply, 
25 they were men who did not profeſs ſpeaking. He — 4 
next to Neſfer, whom he finds talking to his ſoldiers as he 
marſhalled them; here he was not to part without a compli» 
* both ſides; he wiſhes him the ſtrength he had once 
in nis youth, and is anſwered with an account of ſomethin 


whi 
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Brave men! he cries (to ſuch who boldly dare 
Urge their ſwift ſteeds to face the coming war) 
Vour ancient valour on che ſoes approve: 
Jove is with Greece, and let us truſt in ue. 
"Tis not for us, but guilty Troy, to dread, 270 
Whoſe crimes fit heavy on her perjur'd head; 
Her ſons and matrons Greece ſhall lead in chains, 
And her dead warriors ſtrow the mournful plains. 

Thus with new ardour he the brave inſpires; 
Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires. 275 
Shame to your country, ſcandal of your kind! 
Born to the fate ye well deſerve to find ! 
Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepar'd for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain? 
Confus'd and panting, thus, the hunted deer 280 
Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. 
Still muſt ye wait the foes, and ftill retire, 
Till yon' tall veſſels blaze with Trojan fire ? 

Or 


which the old hero had done in his former days. From 
Hence he goes to the troops which lay fartheſt from the place 
of action; where he finds M-n:/ftbeus and CHs, not entirely 
unprepared, nor yet in motion, as heing ignorant of what 
had happened. He reproves Ulyſſes for this, with words 
agreeable to the hurry he is in, and receives an anſwer which 
ſuits not ill with the twofold character of a wiſe and a vi- 
liant man: Hereupon Agamemnon appears preſent to himſelf, 
and excuſes his haſty expreſſions. The next he mects ' 
Diomed, whom he alſo rebukes for backwardneſs, but after 
another manner, by ſetting before him the example of his 
father. Thus is Agamemnen introduced, praiſing, terrifying, 
exhorting, blaming, excuſing himſelf, and again relapſing 
into reproofs; a lively picture of a great mind in the higheſt 
emotion. And at the ſame time the variety is ſo kept up, 
with regard to the different charaQers of the leaders, that 
our thoughts are not tired with running along wi 
over all his army. | 
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0: uuſt ye, Jove a valiant foe ſhall chace, 

To fave a trembling, heartleſs, daſtard race? 285 
This ſaid, he ſtalk'd with ample ftrides along, 

To Crete's brave monarch and his martial throng ; 
High at their head he ſaw the chief appear, 

And bold Meriones excite the rear. 

At this the King his gen'rous joy expreſt, 290 
And claſp'd the warrior to his armed breaſt. 

Divine Idomeneus ] what thanks we owe | 

To worth like thine ? what praiſe ſhall we beſtow ? 
To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, 

Firſt in the fight, and ev'ry gracetul deed. 295 
For this, in banquets, when the gen'rous bowls 
Reſtore our blood, and raiſe the warriors ſouls, 

Tho' all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 

Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy goblets crown'd. 

Be ſtill thyſelf; in arms a mighty name; 300 
Maintain thy honours, and enlarge thy fame. 

To whom the- Cretan thus his ſpeech addreſt; 
Secure of me, O King! exhort the reſt: 

Fix'd to thy fide, in ev'ry toil I ſhare, 


Thy firm aſſociate in the day of war. 305 


But 


V. 296. For this, in banguets.] The ancients uſually in their 
feaſts divided to the gueſts by equal portions, except when 
they took ſome particular occaſion to ſhew diſtinction, and 
give the preference to any one perſon. It was then looked 
upon as the higheſt mark of honour to be allotted the beſt 


rom the laws of the feaſt, in drinking wine unmingled and 
Der ſtint. This cuſtom was much more ancient than 
— time of the Trojan war, and we find it practiſed in the 
4 * 1. given by Jaſepb to his brethren in Agypt, Gen. 45. 
3 „Aud be ſent meſſes to them from before him, but Benja- 

in 1 meſr war five timer ſi much at any of theirs. Dacier. 


portion of meat and wine, and to be allowed an exemption . 
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But let the ſignal be this moment giv 'n, 

To mix in fight is all I aſk of heav'n. 

The field ſhall prove how perjuries ſucceed 

And chains or death avenge their impious deed. 
Charm'd with this heat, the King his courſe purſue, 

And next the troops of either Ajax views : 311 

In one firm orb the bands were rang'd around, 

A cloud of heroes blacken'd all the ground. 

Thus from the lofty 'promontory's brow 

A ſwain ſurveys the gath'ring ftorm below; 313 

Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 

Spread in dim ftreams, and ſail along the ſkies, 

*T ill black as night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhows, 

The cloud condenſing as the Weſt- wind blows : 

He dreads th* impending ſtorm, and drives his flock 

To the cloſe covert of an arching rock. 321 
Such, and ſo thick, th' embattel'd ſquadrons ſtood, 

With ſpears erect, a moving iron wood; 

A ſhady light was ſhot from glimm'ring ſhields, 

And their brown arms obſcur'd the duſky fields. 325 
O heroes ! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs train, 

Whoſe godlike virtue we but urge in vain, 

(Exclaim'd the King) who raiſe your eager bands 

With great examples more than loud commands. 

Ah would the gods but breathe in all the reſt 330 

Such ſouls as burn in your exalted breaſt ! 

Soon ſhould our arms with juſt ſucceſs be crown'd, 


And Troy's proud walls lie ſmoaking on the ground. 


Then to the next the Gen'ral bends his courſe; 
(His heart exults, and glories in his force) 335 
There 
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There rev'rend Ne/tar ranks his Pylian bands, 
And with inſpiring eloquence commands ; 
Wich ſtricteſt order ſets his train in arms, 
The chiefs adviſes, and the ſoldiers warms. 


Alaſtor, Chromius, Hemon round him wait, 340 


Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 

The horſe and chariots to the front aſſignd, 

The foot (the ſtrength of war) he rang d behind; 

The middle ſpace ſuſpected troops ſupply, 

Inclos d by both, nor left the pow'r to fly: 345 
He 


V. 336. There rev rend Neſtor ranks bi Pylian .] This 
is the Prince whom Homer chiefly celebrates for mar tial diſ- 
cipline j of the reſt he is content to ſay they were 'viliant 
and ready to fight: The years, long obſervation and ciperi. 
ence of Nefter, render'd him the fitteſt perfon to be diſtin- 

viſhed on this account. The diſpoſition of his troops on 
this lace (together with what he is made to ſay, that their 
2 ed the ſame method) may be a proof that the 
art of war was well known in Greece before the time of 
Hmer. Nor indeed can it be imagined otherwiſe in an age 
when all the world made their acquifitions by force of 'acms 
only. What is moſt to be wondered at, is, that they had 
not the uſe of cavalry, all men engaging either on foo?, or 
from chariors (a particular neceſſary to be known by every 
reader of Hemer's battles.) In theſe chariots there were al- 
ways two perſons, one of whom only fought, the other was 
wholly employed in managing the horſes. Madam Dacrr, 
in her excellent preface to Hemer, is of opinion, that there 
were no horſemen till near the time of Sul, threeſcore 
Fears after the ſiege of Trey; ſo that _— cavalry were 
in uſe in Homer's days, yet he thought himſelf obliged to re- 
gard the cuſtoms of the age of which he writ, rather than 


V. 344. The middle ſpace fed t J This arti- 
fice 0 1. ; ing thoſe 5 25 refide zel cut, moſt to be 
doubt in the middle, (fo as to put them under a neceſſity 
of en ging even againſt their inclinations) was followed b 
* in the battle of Zana; as is obſerved and praiſed by 

Folybins, 
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He gives command to curb the fiery ſteed; 

Nor cauſe confuſion, nor the ranks exceed; 

Before the reſt let none too raſhly ride; 

No ſtrength nor ſkill, but juſt in time, be try'd: 
The charge once made, no warrior turn the rein, 350 
But fight, or fall; a firm, embody'd train. 

He whom the ſortune of the field ſhall caft 

From forth his chariot, mount the next in haſte; 


Nor 


Polybiut, who quotes this verſe on that occaſion, in acknow- 
ledgment of H:mer's {kill in military diſcipline. That our 
Author was the firſt maſter of that art in Greece, is the opi- 
nion of han, Tactic. c. 1. Frontinus gives us another er- 
ample of Pyrrhbus King of Epirus's following this inſtruction 
of Homer. . Vide Stratag. lib. 2. c. 3- So Ammianus Marcellinus, 
J. 14. Imperater caterv's peditum infirmis, medium inter aciet ſpa- 
tium, ſecundum Homericam diſpoſitionem, praflituit. 


V. 352. He whom the fortune of the field ſball caft 
From forth his chariot, mount the next, &c.] 


The words in'the original are capable of four different ſigni- 
fications, as Eaſtatbius obſerves. The firſt is, that whoever 
in fighting upon his chariot ſhall win a chariot from his 
enemy, he ſhall continue to fight, and not retire from the 
engagement to ſecure his prize. The ſecond, that if any 
one be thrown out of his chariot, he who happens to be 
'neareſt ſhall hold forth his javelin to help him up into his 
own. The third is directly the contrary to the laſt, that if 
any one be caſt from his chariot, and would mount up into 
another man's, that other ſhall puſh him back with his ja- 
velin, and not admit him, for fear of interrupting the com- 
bat. The fourth is the ſenſe which is foHowed in the tran- 
lation, as ſeeming much the moſt natural, that every one 
ſhould be left to govern his own chariot, and the other who 
is admitted, fight only with the javelin. The reaſon of this 
advice appears by the ſpeech of Pandarus to tat in 

next book: cat having taken him up in his chariot to go 
againſt Diemed, compliments him with the choice either to 
fight, or to manage the reins, 'which was eſteemed an 7 
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Nor ſeek unpractis d to direct the car, 
Content with jav'lins to provoke che war. 355 
Our great foreſathers held this prudent courſe, 
Thus rul'd their ardour, and preſerv'd their ſorce, 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts made, 
And earth's proud tyrants low in aſhes laid. 
So ſpoke the maſter of the martial art, 360 
And touch'd with tranſport great Atrides heart. 
Oh! had'ſt thou ſtrength to match thy brave defires, 
And nerves to ſecond what thy foul inſpires ! 
But waſting years that wither human race, 
Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 365 
What once thou wert, oh ever might'ſt thou be 
And age the lot of any chief but thee. 
Thus to th' experienc'd Prince Atrides cry d; 
He ſhook his hoary locks, and thus reply'd. 
Vor. L. 8 Well 


of honour. To this Pandarus anſwers, that it is more proper 
for Fneas to guide his own horſes: leſt they not feeling 
their accuſtomed maſter, ſhould be ungovernable, and bring 
them into danger, 

Upon occafion of the various and contrary ſignifications of 
which theſe words are ſaid to be capable, and which Euffu- 
thut and Dacier profeſs to admire as an excellence; Monſ. 
« l Mitte, in his late diſcourſe upon Hemer, very juſtly ani- 
madverts, that if this be true, it is a grievous fault in Hamer. 
For what can be more abſurd than to imagine, that the or- 
ders given in battle ſhould be delivered in ſuch ambiguous 
terms, as to be capable of many meanings? Theſe double 
interpretations muſt proceed not from any deſign in the Au- 
thor, but purely from the ignorance of the moderns in the 
Greek tongue: It being impoſſible ſor any one to poſſeſs the 
dead languages to ſuch a degree as to be certain of all the 
graces and 9 or to know preciſely how far the 
licences and boldneſſes of expreſſion were happy, or forced. 
But Criticks, to be thought learned, attribute to the Poet 
all the random ſenſes that amuſe them, and imagine they ſee 
in a ſingle word a whole heap of things, which no modern 


irgvse can expreſs; ſo are oftentimes charmed with no- 
thing but the confuſion of their own ideas. 
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Well might I wiſh, could mortal wiſh renew 350 
That ſtrength which once in boiling youth-I-knew ; 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion lain 

Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain. 

But heav'n its gifts not all at once beſtows, 

Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with action thoſe: 
The field of combat fits the young and bold, 356 
The ſolemn council beft becomes the old : 

To you the glorious conflict I refign, 

Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 

He ſaid. With joy the monarch march d before, 
And found. Meneſibeus on the duſty ſhore, 381 
With whom the firm. Athenian Phalanx ſtands; 
And next Ulyſzs with his ſubje& bands. 

Remote their forces lay, nor knew ſo far 

The peace infring'd, nor heard the ſounds of war; 
The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 386 
To watch the motion, dubious of th' event. 

The King, who ſaw their ſquadrons yet unmov'd, 
With haſty ardour thus their chiefs reprov'd. 
Can Peteus' fon forget a warrior's part, 390 
And fears Ulyſſes, ſkill'd in ev'ry art? 

Why ſtand you diſtant, and the reſt expect 


To mix in combat which yourſelves neglect ? 
From 


V. 384. Reute their forces lay.) This is à reaſon why the 
troops of Ulyfſe: and M-n:ftheus were not yet in motion. Tho 
another may be added with reſpec to the former, that it did 
not conſiſt with the wiſdom of Ulyſſes to fall on with his 
forces till he was well aſſured. Tho courage be no incon- 
ſiderable part of his character, yet it is always joined with 

reat caution. Thus we ſee him ſoon after in the very heat 
of battle, when his friend was juſt flain before his eyes, firit 
looking carefully about him, before he would throw his 


ſpear to revenge him. 
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From you was hop'd among the firſt to dare 

The ſhock of armies, and commence the war. 395 
For this your names are call 'd,. before the reſt, 

To ſhare the pleaſures of the genial feaſt : 

And can you, chiefs !-without a bluſh ſurvey 

Whole troops before you lab'ring in the fray ? 

Say, is it thus thoſe honours you requite? 400 
The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight. 

Ulyſes heard: The hero's warmth o erſpread 
His cheek with bluſhes ; and ſevere, he ſaid : 

Take back th* unjuſt reproach ! Behold'we ſtand, 
Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expect command. 405 
If glorious-deeds afford thy ſoul delight, 

Behold me plunging in the thickeſt fight. 

Then give thy warrior-chief a warrior's due, 

Who dares to act whate'er thou dar'ſt to view. 

Struck with his gen'rous wrath, the King replies ; 
Oh great in action, and in council wiſe ! 411 
With ours, thy care and ardour are the ſame, 

Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 

Sage as thou art, and learn'd in human kind, 

Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 415 

Haſte to the fight, ſecure of juſt amends 

The Gods that make, ſhall keep the worthy, friends. 
He ſaid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 

His fteeds and chariots wedg'd in firm array: 

(The warlike Sthenelus attends his fide) 420 

To whom with ſtern. reproach the monarch cry'd ; 

Oh ſon of Tydeus ! (he, whoſe ſtrength could tame 

The bounding ſteed, in arms a mighty name) 

Can't thou, remote, the mingling hoſts deſcry, 

With hands unaQtive, and a careleſs eye ? 425 
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Not thus thy fire the fierce encounter fear d; 
Still firſt in front the matchleſs Prince appear'd; 
What glorious toils, what wonders they recite, 
Who view'd him lab'ring thro' the ranks of fight! 

I ſaw him onee, when gath'ring martial pow'rs 430 
A peaceful gueſt, he ſought Mycenæ f tow'ss ; 
Armies he aſk'd, and armies had been giv'n, 

Not we deny d, but Joe forbad from heav'n ; 
While dreadful comets glaring from afar 
Forewarn'd the horrors of the Theban war. 335 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Aſopus flows, 

A fearleſs envoy, he approach'd the foes; 

T tebe;” hoſtile walls, unguarded and alone, 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throne. 

The tyrant feafting with his chiefs he found, 440 
And dar'd to combat all thoſe chiefs around; 

Dar'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty Lord ; 

For Pallas ftrung his arm, and edg'd his ſword. 
Stung with the ſhame, within the winding way, 

To bar his paſſage fifty warriors lay; 445 
Tuo heroes led the fecret ſquadron on, 

Mon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 

Thoſe fifty ſlaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 

He fſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 

Such Tydeus was, and ſuch his martial fire; 430 
Gods! how the fon degen rates from the fire ? 


No 


V. 430. 1 ſaw him once, when, &c.] This long narration 
concerning the hiſtory of Tydeur, is not of the nature of 
thoſe for which Hemer has been blamed with fome colour of 
juſtice : It is not a cold ſtory, but a warm reproof, whi 
the particularizing the actions of the father is made che 
higheſt incentive to the ſon. Accordingly the air of this 
ſpeech ought to be inſpirited above the common narrative 
ſtyle. As for the ſtory itſelf, it is finely told by Status 1b 
the ſecond bock of the Thebais. 
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No words the God- like Diomed return'd, 
But heard reſpectful, and in ſecret burn'd : 
Not fo fierce Capaneus undaunted ſon, 
Stern as his fire, the boaſter thus begun. 455 
What needs, O monarch, this invidious praiſe, 
Ourſelves to leſſen, while our fires you raiſe ? 
Dare to be juſt, Atrides { and confe's, 
Our valour equal, tho' our fury leſs. 
With fewer troops we ſtorm'd the Theban wall, 469 
Ard happier, ſaw the ſev'nfold city fall. 
In impious acks the guilty fathers dy'd; . 
The ſons ſubdu'd, for heav'n was on their fide. 
T 13; | Far. 


V. 451. Vd the Geod-like Diomed return'd] “ When 
Demed is reproved by Agamemnen, he holds his peace in 
*« reſpect to his General; but Sthenelus retorts upon him with 
* hoaſting and inſolence. It is here wort!: obſerving in 
„ what manner Agamemnon behaves himſelf; he paſſes by 
« Sthenelur without affording any reply; whereas juſt before, 
«* when Ulyſſes teſtified his reſentment, he: immediately re- 
turned him an anſwer. For as it is a mean and ſervile 
* thing, end unbecoming the majeſty of a Prince, to make 
«* apologies to every man in :nftification of what he has ſaid 
« or done; ſo to treat all men with equal negle& is mere 
pride and exceſs of folly. We alſo ſee of Diamed, that 
* tho' he refrains from ſpeaking in this place, when the 
time demanded action; he afterwards expreſſes himſelf in 
* ſuch a manner, as ſhews him not to have been inſenſible 
of this unjuſt rebuke: ( the ninth bot) when he tells the 
King he was the firſt who had dared to reproach him with 
want of courage.” Platarch of reading the Poets. 


V. 460. We ferm'd the Theban wa'l.} The firſt Theban 
war, of which Agamemnen ſpoke in the preceding lines, was 
ſeven and twenty years before the war of Troy. Sthenelus 
here ſpeaks. of the ſecond Theban war, which hippened ten 
years after the firſt : when the ſons of the ſeven captains 
conquered the city, beſore which their fathers were deſtroy- 
ed. Tydeus expired gnawing the head of his enemy, and 


Capaneu was th n 5 n 
Fa. ag 7 73030 _ Rruck while he blaſphemed Jupiter. 
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Far more chan heirs of all our parents ſame, 

Our glories darken their diminiſh'd name. 456 
To him Tydides thus. My friend, forbear, 

Suppreſs thy paſſion, and the King revere : 

His high concern may well excuſe his rage, 

Whoſe cauſe we follow, and whoſe war we wage; 

His the firſt praiſe, were Ilion's tow'rs o'erthrown, 470 

And, if we fail, the chief diſgrace his own. 

Let him the Greets to hardy toils excite, 

Tis ours to labour in the glorious fight. 


He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 
Sprung from his car; his ringing arms refound. 475 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 

Of arm'd Tydides ruſhing to the war. 
As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, 
Firſt move the whitening ſurface of the ſeas, 


The 


V. 478. A when the wwinds.} Madam Dacier thinks it may 
ſeem ſomething odd, that an army going to conquer ſhould 
be compared to the waves going to break themſelves againſt 
the ſhore; and would ſolve the ＋ abſurdity by 
imagining the Poet laid not the ſtreſs ſo much upon this cir- 
cumſtance, as upon the ſame waves aſſaulting a rock, liſt- 
ing themſelves over its head, and covering it with foam as 
the trophy of their victory, (as ſhe expreſſes it.) But to this it 
may be anſwered, That neither did the Greeks get the better 
in this battle, nor will a compariſon be allowed intirely beau- 
tiful, which inſtead of illuſtrating its ſubject, ſtands itſelf in 
need of ſo much illuſtration and refinement, to be brought 
to agree with it. The paſſage naturally bears this ſenſe: 
As when, upm the riſing ef the wind, the waves roll after me ani. 
ther to the ſbore; at firſt there it a d:flant mation in the fo then 
they approach to break with noiſe on the ſlirand, and #4 15 
fewelling over the rocks, and toſs their foam abeve their heads ; 
the Greeks, at firſt, marched in order one after another ſilently i 
tbe feht. Where the Poet breaks off from profecuting the 
compariſon, and by a prolep/is, leaves the reader to __ 
on, and imagine to himſelf the future tumult, rage, 5 
force of the battle, in oppoſition to that ſilence in * 


\ 
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The billows float in order to the ſhore, 480 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before ; 

Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps ariſe, 

Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the ſkies. 

So to the fight the thick Battalions throng, 

Shields urg'd on ſhields, and men drive men along. 485 


Sedate and filent move the num'rous bands ; 


No ſound, no whiſper, but their Chiefs commands, 
Thoſe only heard; with awe the reſt obey, 
As if ſome God had ſnatch'd their voice away. 


Not ſo the Trojans ; from their hoſt aſcends 490 
A gen'ral ſhout that all the region rends. 


As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, 
The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, 


The lambs reply from all the neighb'ring hills: 495 
F-4 Such 


deſcribes the troops at preſent, in the lines immediately en- 
ſuing. What confirms this expoſition is, that Virgil has 
made uſe of the ſimile in the ſame ſenſe in the ſeventh Æucid. 


Fluftus uti primo cœpit cum albeſcere vento, 
Paulatim ſeſe tollit mare, & altius un las 
Erigit; inde imo conjurgit ad ætbera funds. 


V. 478. Ar when the winds, &c ] This is the firſt battle in 
r, and it is worthy obſervation with what grandeur it is 
deſcribed, ard raifed by one circumſtance above another, 
till all is involved in horror and tumult : Ihe foregoing 
ſimile of the winds, riſing by degrees into a general tempeſt, 
1s an image of the progreſs of his own fpirit in this deſcrip. 
tion We ſee firſt an innumerable army moving in order, 
and are amuſed with the pomp and filence ; then wakened 
with the noiſe and clamour; next they join; the adverſe 
Gods are let down among them; the imaginary perſons of 
error, Fg, Diſcord, ſucceed to reinforce them; then all is 
undiſtinguiſhed fury, and a confuſion of Horrors, only that 
1 different openings we behold the diſtinct deaths of ſeveral 
eroes, and then arc involved again in the ſame confuſion, 
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Such clamours roſe from various nations round, 
Mix'd was the murmur, and confus'd the ſound, 
Each holt now joins, and each a God inſpires, 
Theſe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerva fires. 
Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reign; 500 
And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain: ; 
Diſcord ! dire filter of the flaught'ring pow'r, 
Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour, 

While 


V. $02. Diſcerd, dire fifler, &c.] This is the paſſage ſo 
highly extolled by Z:ngrnur, as one of the moſt ſignal in- 
ſtances of the noble ſublimity of this author: where it is 
ſaid, that the image here drawn of Diſcord, 9e head 
touched the heavens, and whyſe feet were on earth, may as juſtly 
be applied to the vaſt reach and elevation of the genius of 
Hamer. But Monf. Baleau informs us, that neither the 
quotation nor theſe words were in the original of Lngnur, 
but partly inſerted by Gabriel de Petra, However the beſt 
encomium is, that Virgil has taken it word for word, and 
applied it to the perſon of Fame. 


Par va metu prims, mx ſeſe attellit in aures, 


Ingrediturgue ſolo, & caput inter nubila candit. 


Ariftides had formerly blamed ner for admitting D:ſcrd 
into heaven, and Scaliger takes up the criticiſm to throw him 
below Virgil. Fame (he ſays) is properly feigned to hide her 
head in the clouds, becauſe the grounds and authors of ru- 
mours are commonly unknown, as if the ſame might not be 
alledged for H:mer, ſince the grounds and authors of Diſcerd 
are often no leſs ſecret. Macrebia has put this among the 
paſſages where he thinks Vrgil has fallen ſhort in his imita- 
tion of Hemer, and brings theſe reaſons for his opinion: H- 
mer repreſents Diſcord io riſe from ſmall beginnings, and af- 
terwards in her increaſe to reach the heavens; Veil has ſaid 
this of Fame, but not with equal propriety ; for the ſubjects 
are very different: Dijcerd, tho' it reaches to war and de- 
vaſtation, is ſtill Diſcord; nor ceaſes to be what it was at 
firit : But Fame, when it grows to be univerſal, is Fame no 
longer, but becomes knowledge and certainty; for who 
calls any thing Fame, which is known from earth to heaven? 


Nor has Virgil equalled the ſtrength of Homer's hyperbole? 
| fo 


2 4% 
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While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 
She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around; 505 
The nations bleed, where-e'er her ſteps ſhe turns, 
The groan ſtill deepens, and the combat burns. 

Now ſhield with ſhield, wich helmet helmet clos'd, 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos d, 


oh 3 Hoſt 


for one ſpeaks of heaven, the other only of the chuds. Ma- 
crobiur, Stat. J. 5. c. 13. Scaliger is very angry at this laſt pe- 
riod, and by miſtake blames Gelhu: for it, in whom there is 
no ſuch thing. His words are ſo inſolently dogmatical, that 
barely to quote them is to anſwer them, and the only anſwer 
which ſuch a ſpirit of criticiſm deſerves. Clamunt gusd Mare 
de Famd dixit cam inter nubila caput condere, cum tamen Homer, 
unde ipſe cones m calls caput Eridir cenſtituit. Jam tibi pro me 
reſpondeo. Nes ſum twrtatur, molo imtitart : nen placet, non & 
verum, Contentionem pone re caput in calo, Ridiculum eff, fatuum 
eft, Homericum eft, Greculum oft. Poet. I. 5. c. 3. 

This fine verſe was alſo criticiſed by Monſ. Frrrault, who 
accuſes it as a forced and extravagant hyperbole. Monſ. 
Biilau anſwers, that hyperboles as ſtrong are daily uſed even 
in common diſcourſe, and that nothing is in effect more 
ſtrictly true than that Diſcerd reigns over all the earth, and 
in heaven itſelf ; that is to ſay, among the Gods of Homer. 
It is not (continues this excellent critic) the deſcription of a 
giant, as this cenſor would pretend, but a juſt allegory ; and 
as he makes Dſcerd an allegorical perſon, ſhe may be of 
what ſize he pleaſes without ſhocking us; ſince it is what we 
regard only as an idea and creature of the fancy, and not as 
2 material ſubſtance that has any being in nature. The ex» 
preſſion in the Pſalms, that the impins man is lifted up as a cedar 
of Libanus, does by no means imply that the impious man 
was a giant as tall as a cedar. Thus far Boile:u; and upon 
the whole we may obſerve, that it ſeems not only the fate of 
great geniuſſes to have met with the moſt malignant cri- 
ticks, but of the fineſt and nobleſt paſſages in them to have 
2 en part / cularly pitched upon for impertinent criticiſms, 

heſe are the divine boldnefles, which in their very nature 
provoke 2 and ſhort 2 to ſhew themſelves ; 
and which whoever is = e of attaining, muſt alſo cer - 
tainly know, that they will be attacked by ſuch as cannot 
reach them. 

; V. $08. New fbield ai, ſhield, &c.] The verſes which fol- 
ow in the original are perhaps excelled by none in Hamer f 
an 
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Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 510 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, | 
Victors and vanquith'd join promiſcuous cries, 
And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; 

With ftreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And flaughter'd heroes {well the dreadful tide. 51; 


As torrents roll, iacreas'd by numerous rills, 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills; 
Ruſh to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar thro” a thouſand channels to the main; 
The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the ſound : 5320 
So mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound. 

The bold Antilachus the flauyhter led, 


The firſt who ſtroak a valiant Trojan dead: * 


and that he had himſelf a particular fondneſs for them, may 
be imagined from his inſerting them again in the ſame words 
in the eighth book. They are very happily imitated by 
Stains, hb. 7. a — 


Jam clypeus clypeit, um bone repellitur umbe, 
Enſe minax enfir, pede per, & cuſpide cuſpit, &e. 


V. 616. At torrents roll.) This compariſon of rivers meet- 
ing and roaring, with two armies mingling in battle, is an 
image of that nobleneſs, which (to ſay no more) was worthy 
the invention of imer, and the imitation. of Virgil. 


Aut ubi decurſu rapids de montibus altis, 

Dart ſenitam ſpumgſ amner, & in æguera curyunt, . 
Quiſque ſuum populatus iter Stupet inſcius alte 
Accipient ſonitum ſqxi de vertice paſtor. 


The word ppulates here has a beauty which one muſt be in- 
ſenſible not to obſerve. | Scaliger prefers Virgil's, and Macr- 
bius Hamers without any reaſons on either fide, but only one 
critick's poſitive word againſt another's. The reader may- 
judge between them. 3 

V. 522. The bold Antilochus.] Artilictut the ſon of Maffei 


is the firſt who begins the engagement, It ſeems as if * 


B. Iv. 
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At great Zchep:lus the lance arrives, 

Raz'd his high creſt, and thro' his helmet drives; 525 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 

Ard ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. 

So-finks:a tow'r, that long aſſaulis had ſtood 

Of force and fire; its walls beſmear'd with blood. 
Him, the bold“ Leader of th' Abantian throng 5 30 
Seiz d to deſpoil, and dragg'd.the corple along: 

But while he ſtrove to tug ch' inſerted dart, 

Agenor's jav'lin reach'd the hero's heart. 

His flank, unguarded by his ample ſhield, 

Admits the lance : He falls, and ſpurns the field; 5 35 
The nerves unbrac'd ſupport his limbs no more ; 

The ſoul comes floating in a tide of gore. 

Trejans and Gre:#s now gather round the flain ; 

The war renews, the warriors bleed again ; 

As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 540 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 


In 
* Elptener. 


old hero having done the greateſt ſervice he was capable of 
at his years, in diſpoſing the troops in the beſt order (as we 
have ſeen before) had taken care to ſet his ſon at the head of 
them, to give him the glory of beginning the battle. 


V. 540. Ar ver their prey rapacinis wolwes engage.) This 
ſhort compariſon in the Greek, conſiſts only of two words, 
Avxzoi @:, Which Scaliger obſerves upon as too abrupt. But 
may it not be anſwered that ſuch a place as this, where all 
things are in confuſion, ſeems not to admit of any ſimile, 
except of one which ſcarce exceeds a metaphor in length ? 
When two heroes are engaged, there is a plain view to be 
given us of their actions, and there a long ſimile may be of 
uſe, to taiſe and enliven them by parallel circumſtances ; but 
when the troops fall in promiſcuouſly upon one another, the 
conſuſion excludes diſtin@ or particular images; and conſe- 


2 compariſons of any length would be leſs na- 
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In blooming youth fair Simo;/ius fe!l, 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell : 
Fair SimoiJrus, whom his mother bore 
Amid the flocks on filver Sisi, ſhore : 545 
The Nymph deſcending from the hills of Ide, 
To ſeek her parents on his flow'ry ſide, 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 
And thence from Sims nam'd the lovely boy. 
Short was his date! by dreadful Ajax lain 550 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain ! 
So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
Rais'd high the head, with ftately brar;hes crown'd, 

(Fell'd 


V. 842. In blooming yuth fair Simoiſius fell.) This Prince 
received his name from the river Sime, on whoſe banks he 
was born. It was the cuſtom of the eaſtern people to give 
names to their children derived from the moſt remarkable 
accidents of their birth. The holy ſcripture is full of exam- 
ples of this kind. It is alſo uſual ia the Old Teſtament to 
compare Princes to trees, cedars, &c. as Simsiſius is here re- 
ſembled to a poplar. Darier. 

V. 552. So fall: a peplar.} Euftathius in Macrobius prefers to 
this ſimile that of Virgil in the ſecond Aue id. 


Ac veluti in ſummit antigram montibus ernum, 
Cum ferro e e crebriſque bipennibus inſtant 
Eruere agricels certatim; la uſque minatur, 
E: * 1 comam concuſſo vertice nutat; 
Pulzeribus denec paulatim evifta ſupremum 
Comgemuit, traxitque jugis avulſa ruinum. 


Mr. Hobbes, in the preface to his tranſlation of Hemer, ba 
diſcours'd upon this occaſion very judiciouſly. Hemer ((15 
he) intended no more in this place than to ſhew how comely 
the body of desu appeared as he lay dead upon the ban 
of $amander, ſtrait and tall, with a fair head of hair, like 
a. ſtrait and high poplar with the boughs ſtill on; and not 4 
all to deſcribe the manner of his falling, which (when z 
man is wounded thro* the breaſt as he was with a ſpear) 
always ſudden. Virgil's is the deſcription of a great ti 


falling when many men together hew it down, He mom 
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(Fell'd by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 
To ſhape the circle of the bending wheel) $55 
Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 
With all its beauteous honours on its head ; 
There left a ſubject to the wind and rain, 
And ſcorch'd by ſuns, it withers on the plain. 
Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simziftus lies 560 
Stretch'd on the ſhore, and thus neglected dies. 

At Jiax, Antiphus his jav'lin threw ; 
The pointed lance. with erring fury flew, 
And Leucus, lov'd by wiſe Ulyſſes, flew. 
He drops the corpſe of Simcz/rus ſlain, 565 
And ſinks a breathleſs carcaſs. on the plain. | 
This ſaw Uly/zs, and with grief enrag d 
Strode where the foremoſt of the foes engag'd ; 
Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 
Im act to throw; but cautious, look'd around. 570 
Struck at his ſight the Tian backward drew, 
And trembling heard the jav'lin as it flew. 
A Chief ſtood high who from Alydos came, 
Oid Friam's fon, Democobn was his name; 
The weapon enter'd cloſe above his ear, 575 
Cold chro' his temples glides the whizzing ſpear; 
Wich piereing ſhrieks the youth reſigns his breath, 


Ilis eyeballs darken with the ſhades of death; 
Vor. I. N Pond'rous 


to compare the manner how Troy after many battles, and 
after the loſs of many cities, conquered by the many nations 
under Agamemnon in a long was, was thereby weakened, and 
at Jaſt overthrown, with a great tree hewn round abour, and 
then falling by little and little leiſurely. So that neither 
theſe two deſcriptions, nor the two compariſons, can be 
compared together. The image of a man lying on the 
2 is one thing; the image of falling (eſpecially of a 

ingdom) is another. "This therefore gives no advantage to 
Virgil over Homer, Thus Mr. H:bbes, © 
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Pond'reus he falls; his clanging arms re ſound; 
And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 580 
Seiz d with affright the boldeſt foes appear; 
Ev'n godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to ſear ; 
Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fled ; 
The Greek; with ſhouts preſs on, and f. poll the dead, 
But Phebus now from [lion's tow'ring height 585 
Shines forth reveal'd, and animates the fight. 
Trojans, be bold, and force with force oppoſe ; 
Your ſoaming ſteeds urge headlong on the foes ! 
Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with ſteel; 
Your weapons enter, and your ftrokes they ſeel. 590 
Have you forgot what ſeem'd your dread before ? 
The great, the fierce Achille; fights no more. 
Apollo thus from Ilion's lofty tow'rs, 
Array d in terrors, rouz d the Trojan pow'rs: 
While War's fierce Goddeſs fires the Grecian foe, 595 
And ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 
Then great Diores fell, by doom divine, 
In vain his valour, and illuſtrious line. 


A broken 


V. 8853. But Phœbus now.] Homer here introduces Apollo on 
the fide of the Tyejant: He had given them the aſſiſtance of 
Aar, at the beginning of the battle; but Mars (which 
ſignifies courage without conduct) proving too weak to reſiſt 
Minerva (or courage with conduct) which the Poet repre- 
. Tents as cunſtantly aiding his Greeks; they want ſome pru- 

dent management to rally them again : He therefore brings 
in Wiſdem to aſſiſt Mart, under the appearance of Apollo. 


V. 592. Achilles fights n mere. ] Hemer from time to time 
puts his readers in mind of Achilles, during his abſence from 
the war; and finds occaſion of celebrating his valour with 
the higheſt praiſes. There cannot be a greater encomium 
than this, where polls himſelf tells the Trojans they have 


nothing to fear, ſince Achilles fights no longer againſt them. 
Dacier. | | 
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A broken rock the force of Pirus threw, | 
(Who from cold Anus led the Thracian crew) 600 
Fu.l on his ankle dropt the pond'rous ſtone, 

Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone: 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon'd ſands, : 
Before his helpleſs frienda, and native bands, 

And ſpreads for aids his unavailing hands. 605 
The ſoe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 

And thro' his navel drove the pointed death: 

His guſhing entrails ſmoak'd upon the ground, 

And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound, 


-& 


His lance bold Thoas at the conqu'ror ſeat, 610. 


Deep in his breaſt above the pap it went, 

Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wood, 

And quiv'ring in his heaving boſom ſtood: 

Till from the dying chief, approaching near, 

Th' Z#tolian warrior tugg'd his weighty ſpear : G15 
Then ſudden wav'd his flaming faulchian round, 
And gaſh'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound. 

The corpſe now breathleſs on the blody plain, 

To ſpoil his arms the victor ſtrove in vain ; 

The Thracian bands againſt the victor preſt; 620 
A grove of lances glitter'd at his breaſt. 

Stern T hoas, glaring with revengeful eyes, 

In ſullen fury ſlowly quits the prize. 

Thus fell two Heroes ; one the pride of Thrace, 
And one the Leader of th' Epeian race; 625. 
Death's ſable ſhade at once o'ercaft their eyes, 

In duſt the vanquiſh'd, and the victor lies. 
Wich copious ſlaughter all the fields are red, 


And heap'd with growing mountaigs of the dead. 
Had 
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Had ſome brave Chief this martial ſcene beheld, 
By Pallas guarded thro? the dreadful field, 631 
Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 

And ſwords around him innocently play, 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 
And counted Heroes where he counted Men. 6:5. 

So fought each hoſt, with thirſt of glory fir'd, 

And crouds on crouds triumphantly expir'd. 


V. 639+ Had ſ:me brave chief.) The turning off in this 
place from the actions of. che field, to repreſent to us a man 
with ſecurity and calmneſs walking thro* it, without being 
able to reprehend any thing in the whole action; this is not 
only a five praife of the battle, but as it were a breathing- 
place to the poetical ſpirit of the author, aſter having rapidly 
run alorig with the hear of the engagement : He ſeems like 
one Wi:v heving Lot over A part of his journey, ſtops upon 
an eminence to look back upon the ſpace he has mb. and 
concludes the book with an agreeable pauſe or reſpite. 

The reader will excuſe nag notice of ſuch a trifle, 
as that it was an old ſuperſtition, that this fourth book of 
the had, being laid under the head, was a cure for the 
rattan Ague. Serenus $:mmonicus, a celebrated phyſician in 
the time of the younger Gord:an, and preceptor to that Em- 
peror, has gravely preſcribed it among other receipts in his 
medicinal precepts, Prec. 50. 


Mamie Thades quar tum ſuppone timent!. 


I believe it will be found a true obſervation, that there never 
was any thing ſo abſurd or ridiculous but has at one time or 
other been written even by ſome author of reputation : A 
reflection it may not be improper for writers to make, as 
being at once ſome mortification to their vanity, and ſome 
comfort to their infirmity. 
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